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PREFACE. 


Never,  perhaps,  were  mistakes  more  prevalent 
upon  any  subject  than  they  are  at  present  upon 
that  of  West  India  slavery.  There  are  many  in 
this  country,  and  by  no  means  in  the  lowest 
stations,  who  never  hear  the  subject  mentioned 
but  they  have  before  their  minds  chains,  dungeons, 
scourging,  maiming,  wounding,  and  death.  To 
their  terrified  imaginations  it  appears  the  land  of 
horrors,  where  cruelty  sits  in  brief  authority,  and 
the  oppressed  drag  out  a  gloomy  life  in  groans 
and  tears,  without  any  of  the  comforts  of  exist- 
ence, and  of  course,  without  manifesting  any  signs 
of  enjoyment.  These  false  impressions  have  been 
mainly  owing  to  a  class  of  authors  and  orators  in 
the  mother  country,   who,   for  many  years,   have 
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been  aiming  at  effect,  more  than  at  truth — who 
have  been  less  anxious  to  ascertain  and  make 
known  the  real  condition  of  the  negroes,  than  to 
give  an  aggravated  and  frightful  description  of  it, 
in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  praise  and 
&vour  which  would  be  most  justly  due  to  those 
who  should  espouse  their  cause,  if  they  really 
were  in  the  situation  described. 

Embarking,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  from 
Jamaica  for  Britain,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
one  years  spent  in  that  island,  I  chanced  to  ob- 
tain>  among  other  books  for  entertainment  during 
the  voyage,  Mr.  Stephens  Slavery  of  the  British 
Wetd  India  Colonies.  I  had  heard  of  this  work, 
and  was  well  aware  that  prejudices  against  the 
colonists  existed  in  the  mother  country  ;  but  I 
confess^  I  had  no  idea,  till  I  sat  down  to  peruse 
this  celebrated  performance,  how  far  those  preju- 
dices were  carried,  and  still  less  that  such  means 
or  such  talents  were  employed  to  extend  and 
inflame  them.  In  the  picture  Mr.  Stephen  has 
drawn,  I  could  scarcely  recognise  a  single  feature 
of  the  community  in  which  I  had  so  long  resided ; 
and  as  I  perused  his  eloquent  invective  (ibr  such 
1  admit  it  to  be),  I  could  not  but  feel  how  little 
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those  of  my  countrymen  who  had  not  the  acune 
means  of  knowing  the  truth,  were  to  be  blamed 
for  prejudices  thus  elaborately  instilled  into  thiem. 
Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  employed  the  leisure 
which  the  voyage  a£forded  in  taking  notes  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  errors  and  misrepresentadon/r,  and  before 
I  reached  England,  had  written  out  the  greater 
part  of  what  I  now  submit  to  the  public ;  but  on 
my  arrival  in  my  native  land»  after  so  long  an 
absence  from  my  friends,  such  matters  were  for 
some  time  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten;  and  per- 
haps I  should  never  have  returned  to  the  task, 
had  I  not  learned  that  those  discussions  on  the 
subject  (fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  the  ne- 
groes as  well  as  their  masters),  were  again  to  be 
renewed  in  Parliament, —  and  at  the  same  time 
seen  Mr.  Stephen's  work  represented  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  as  unanswered,  and  unanswerable 
by  the  colonists,  and  as  affording  a  most  excel- 
lent account  of  the  slavery  in  the  British  West 
India  islands. 

It  has  not  been  my  lot  in  the  course  of  an 
active  life,  to  have  enjoyed  much  time  for  literary 
pursuits ;  and,  on  entering  the  lists  with  an  acute 
and  eloquent  lawyer,   I  have  fearful  odds  against 
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mes^'but  I  derive  oonfideace  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  subject^  and  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  truth  on  my  side,  and  trust  that  my  work 
(however  little  pretension  it  may  have  to  that 
eloquence  for  which  Mr.  Stephen's  is  so  much 
ptaiied)  may  be  useful  in  making  known  the 
actual  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  in  exposing 
the  errors,  and  total  want  of  candour  of  some  of 
the  principal  accusers  of  the  colonists. 

To  the  ungraciousness  of  opposing  specious,  though 
visionary,  schemes  of  philanthropy,  I  am  fully  sen- 
sible ;  and  I  never  should  have  undertaken  the  task, 
but  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  in  doing  so,  I  was 
advocating  the  true  interests  of  humanity.  The  best 
part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  daily  intercourse 
with  the  slaves  in  Jamaica :  they  are  ignorant,  it  is 
true ;  but  I  have  witnessed  much  goodness  among 
them,  and  in  sickness  have  often  been  indebted  to 
their  kind  attentions.  My  attachment  to  them  is 
consequently  strong ;  and  in  whatever  light  my  con- 
duct may  be  viewed  or  represented  by  those  persons 
in  this  country  to  whose  sentiments  mine  are  op- 
posed, I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart  and  say,  that 
a  conviction  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would 
inevitably  result  to  the  negroes  from  the  adoption  of 
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measures,  founded  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  con- 
dition, their  capabilities,  habits,  and  dispositions,  is 
the  chief  motive  which  has  induced  me  to  appear 
before  the  public. 

December^  1B25. 
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That  there  is  not  room  for  improvement  in  the 
colonies  as  elsewhere,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  my  object  to  defend  either 
the  colonists,  or  their  laws,  as  perfect.  On  the  con- 
trary the  reader  will  fin^,  that  I  have  noticed  several 
things  which  I  disapprove  of,  and  have  suggested  not 
a  few  improvements,  or  what  I  should  deem  im- 
provements, on  their  laws.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, because  the  system  in  the  colonies  is  not  per- 
fect and  may  be  improved,  that  it  is  what  Mr.  Ste- 
phen describes  it — *a  system  uniting  in  itself  every 
'species  of  oppression  that  has  elsewhere  existed 
'  under  the  sun,  and, with  many  aggravations  as  much 
*  beyond  example  as  excuse.'  -  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  horrible  things  he  charges  the  colonists 
with  were  true,  scarcely  could  any  sacrifice  be  too 
great  to  wipe  from  the  face  of  the  earth  so  iniquitous, 
So  dreadful  an  oppression.  Fortunately  for  humanity, 
his  delineation  of  the  slavery  in  our  colonies,  is,  as  I 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  as  mere  a  fiction  as 
malice  ever  forged,  or  a  diseased  state  of  mind  brood- 
ing over  a  creation  of  its  own,  ever  in  dotage  mis- 
took for  a  reality. 
It  is  well  known,    that  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
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Stephen's  work  was  written  so  long  ago  as  before  the 
abolition  of  the  African  trade  in  slaves,  *to  promote 

*  which  measure,  was  its  main  original  object,'  as  he 
has  himself  informed  us  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Smith ; 
and  though  a  greater  change  has  since  taken  place  in 
the  general  aspect  and  condition  of  the  West  Indian 
labourers,  than  I  believe  in  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world,  or  than  perhaps  could  be  paralleled  in 
any  age  of  the  world ;  yet  all  this  improvement  is 
denied  by  Mr.  Stephen,  and  his  reasonings  founded 
on  the  then  state  of  things  are  now  printed  as  though 
they  were  still  applicable,  and  as  if  charges  which 
were  either  without  foundation  or  grossly  exaggerated 
then,  were  well  founded  now ! 

Many  of  those  charges  indeed,  though  they  were 
never  before  embodied  in  a  systematic  form,  or  stated 
with  so  much  eloquence,  had  been  long  before  the 
public  in  speeches,  reports,  pamphlets,  &c.  and 
had  been  again  and  again  refuted.  That,  however, 
is  not  considered  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
still  be  brought  forward  with  all  the  confidence  of 
truth,  for  *  there  is  a  power/  says  Mr.  Stephen,  *  in 
'  reiterated  public  defamation,  of  which  the  innocent 
*who  have  never  been  the  victims  of  it,   are  not 

*  aware.  In  this  land  of  libels,  the  purest  and  best 
'  known  character  is  not  safe.  It  has  been  justly 
'  said  on  a  late  public  occasion,  in  a  quotation  I  think 
'  from  Mr.  Burke,  that  by  publishing  the  same  ca- 

*  lumny  every  day  in  the  year,  it  may  be  so  effectu- 

*  ally  forced  into  circulation  and  credit,  that  even  its 
'own  inventor  himself  may  be  brought  to  believe  it.' 
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Pref.  p.  53.  And  if  this  holds  m  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual among  his  own  people,  in  his  native  land,  how^ 
much  more  must  such  '  reiterated  public  defamatiod^  ' 
prove  successful  when  directed  against  the  diiitant 
colonists  in  charges,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which 
it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain  or  judge  of, 
and  concerning  which,  people  will  almost  necessarily 
take  their  opinions  from  the  representations  forced 
into  circulation  through  the  press  ?  I  am  far,  how- 
ever, from  thinking,  that  all  those  who  have  taken 
part  with  Mr.  Stephen  and  his  party,  are  actuated 
by  bad  motives,  or  are  knowingly  the  abettors  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  colonists.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  them  are  people  of 
the  best  intentions,  and  of  such  known  integrity 
and  benevolence,  that  their  motives  are  liable  to  no 
suspicion ;  but  they  are  ignorant  or  misinformed  as  to 
the  real  state  of  matters  in  the  colonies ;  and  being 
full  of  generous  indignation  at  the  supposed  oppres- 
sion of  the  negroes,  are  easily  misled  by  such  writ- 
ers or  orators  as  Mr.  Stephen,  who  affect  to  plead 
the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity,  and  who  thus 
convert  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  from  charity 
and  kindness  into  engines  of  oppression  against  a 
few  unoffending  individuals,  bom  among  them,  their 
own  sons  ot  brothers,  entitled  to  some  consideration 
for  carrying  the  national  industry  and  enterprise  into 
foreign  and  dangerous  climes,  and  persecuted  only 
for  the  sin  of  the  nation  in  e3tablishing  slavery  in 
the  colonies  some  ages  before  they  were  bom. 
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In  the  discussion  of  measures^  which,  whether 
they  would  benefit  the  slaves  or  otherwise,  almost 
necessarily  involve  the  ruin  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
annihilation  of  many  milUons  of  British  property, 
although  strong  language  might  be  excusable  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  lives  and  property  are  en- 
dangered, surely  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  some  degree  of  coolness,  deliberation  and 
temper  (if  not  even  of  compassion  for  the  sufferers), 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  urging  the  necessity  of 
such  measures,  who  are  themselves  safe  at  a  distance 
from  the  convulsions  they  may  give  birth  to,  and 
are  to  have  comparatively  little  or  no  share  in  the 
ruin  tlieir  schemes  of  reform  in  those  distant 
colonies,  are  likely  to  bring  on  their  countrymen 
there.  But  what  is  the  langus^e  in  which  they  treat 
this  grave  and  most  important  question  ?  Let  the 
reader  judge  of  this  by  the  extracts  from  Mr. 
Stephen's  work  given  in  the  following  sheets,  and 
they  are  not  by  any  means  the  most  violent  passages 
it  contains ;  or  take  the  following  specimen  of  the 
cool  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  it  is  treated 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

*  If  you  can  still  rise  up  and  sit  down  in  security — 

*  if  you  can  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  fatherless,  and 

*  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor — ^if  you  can  still  hold 

*  your   petty    parliaments,    and    say    your    little 

*  speeches,  and  move  your  little  motions — if  you 

*  can  still  outrage  and  insult  the  parliament  and 
'  people  of  England,  to  what  do  you  owe  it  ?  to 

*  nothing  but  to  our  contemptuous  mercy.     If  we 
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'  suflpchid  our  pfotedfen^-^f  we  recaflt  am  troops 
'in  a  month  tdbe  knife  is  at  yotir  tfaroafs.  What  wi 
'yon  to  as  that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  you^t 
'  If  the  Atlantic  ocean  should  pass  over  you,  and 
'  your  place  know  you  no  mote^  what  should  wt 
'loser  No.  82.  p. 481. 

Such  is  t^  mild  language  of  (^e  philanthropy  of 
our  day— -such  the  styte  in  ^lacbone  class  of  Britoits 
cmk  ad^^ess  their  brethren!  What  Englishman  in 
Jamaiea  can  read  this  paragraph,  and  tb^  many 
such  to  be  foimd  in  the  wtititags  of  the  party,  wiUi* 
oat  feeling  the  chords  which  attached  his  affections 
to  h^  native  fond,  violently  tota  asunder  ?  It  vras 
such  language,  more  than  the  sword  of  Washington^ 
that  lost  England  her  American  colonies;  and 
tiiough  the  West  India  islands  may  be  l^s  able  to 
resist  oppression,  the  loss  of  them  to  the  motlmr 
country,  if  i^  unnatural  hostility  is  continuedy 
win  be  equally  certain,  andf  fer  more  calamitous; 
ibr  (unless  t^y  should  chance  to  pass  under  tbe 
protection  of  some  other  power)  they  will  be  lost, 
not  to  England  only,  but  to  the  world,  at  least  for 
msmy  ages  to  come,  almost  as  much  as  if  the 
Atlantic  ocean  should  actually  pass  over  them,  and 
the  place  of  the  present  inhabitants  know  them  no 
more. 

According  to  Mr.  Stephen,  there  exists  among 
his  countrymen  in  the  West  Indies,  an  universal 
feeling  of  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  negroes, 
arising  from  the  personal  peculiarities  and  rudeness 
of  the  African  race.    It  is  by  this  assumed  hatred 
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and  contempt,  that  he  strives  to  give  probability  to 
tke  most  incredible  charges  of  cruelty  and  oppression ; 
and  indeed,  in  many  cases,  this  alleged  feeling  of 
aversion  and  abhorrence  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
is  the  sole  ground  for  supposing  that  the  charges 
should  be  made,  and  the  sole  proof  of  them.  Such 
things  must  have  happened,  because  the  colonists 
hate  the  negroes.  Now,  I  most  solemnly  affirm,  not 
only  that  I  am  unconscious  of  any  such  surely  un- 
natural feeling  having  place  in  my  own  breast,  but 
that  I  have  never  seen  any  proof  of  its  existence  in 
the  breasts  of  others.  I  may  be  in  error ;  but  to  me 
it  appears,  that  what  Mr.  Stephen  considers  as  ag- 
gravating the  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  viz. 
the  superiority  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  mitigates  rather  than  aggravates  it,  by 
«  preventing  that  jealousy  between  the  slave  and  his 
master,  which  a  near  approach  to  equality  is  apt  to 
produce,  as  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
negro  and  mulatto  masters  with  their,  negro  and 
mulatto  slaves.  Servitude  and  slavery  are  surely 
in  many  respects  the  same,  and  has  it  ever  been  al- 
leged that  servitude  is  aggravated,  or  the  condition  of 
a  servant  worse,  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  in 
education,  or  of  talents  and  acquirements  on  the 
part  of  the  master  ?  *     If  slavery  indeed  could  be 

*  We  might  tlio  ask,  if  it  has  been  obsenred,  that  thoie  who  have  black  ler- 
raiiti  in  thb  oonntryy  <  hate  and  despise '  them  T  or  if  thej  do  not  treat  them  as  well 
•■  thmr  other  serraats,  and  take  as  great  an  bterest  in  their  welfare  ?  Bat  as  the 
antieolonial  party  find  it  conTenient  to  make  '  a  wide  diitinotion '  between  the  colo- 
nists when  in  England,  and  (he  same  persons  when  in  the  colonies  (since  otherwise 
the  eharacter  and  beha? ionr  of  those  West  Indians^  whom  the  people  hare  an  oppor- 
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jtistified  in  any  state  of  man,  it  surely  is  where  rude 
and  ignorant  pagans  are  advancing  to  civilization, 
under  the  government  of  an  enlightened  people^  to 
whom  they  look  up  as  so  greatly  their  superiors, 
that  subjection  to  their  authority  is  scarcely  felt  as  a 
hardship,  and  certainly  not  at  all  as  a  degradation. 

But  /  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
abolished.'  Many  a  long  speech  has  been  deliver- 
ed in  parliament  to  tell  this,  and  tell  nothing  more. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  discover  that  slavery  is 
an  evil,  and  another  to  be  able  to  alter  a  loi^ 
established  system.  Who  does  not  admit,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  English  poor-rates  are  a  great  evil? 
but  who  has  been  able  to  suggest  how  even  this 
evil  may  be  abolished,  and  the  indolent  made  to 
maintain  themselves  ?  and  how  much  more  difficult 
to  abolish  slavery,  and  transform  at  once,  or  in  a  few^' 
years,  a  nation  of  slaves  into  a  nation  of  freemen  1 
Than  this  never  did  the  legislature  of  any  country 
attempt  a  task  more  arduous,  or  beset  with  greater 
difficulties.  It  involves  a  question  between  the 
government  and  the  present  holders  of  property. 


tonitj  of  aeebg,  might  mmke  them  doabt  if  they  could  be  snob  monsters  in  the  colo- 
lies),  they  will  probeblj  tell  as,  that,  though  a  gentleman  maj  be  kind  to  his  black 
seiTBBC  in  Englaiid»  <  where/  saj  the  ReTiewers, '  he  participates  in  English  feelings/ 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  retains  no  English  feelings,  and  '  where  he  is  degraded 
'  bj  familiarity  with  oppression,'  he  would  hate  and  despise  him,  cart- whip  him 
aamereifnlly,  &o.  &e. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  blacks  are  no  where  despised  and  borne  down 
by  the  whites ;  it  b  notorioosly  the  ease,  wherever  they  have  the  misfortone  to 
tatermtngle  with  wkU§  labomrtra*  Bat  this  they  have  not  the  misfortane  to  do  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  laboariny  class  is  all  black  or  brown. 

a  2 
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between  the  proprietors  of  estates  and  their  depen- 
dents now  settled  on  them ;  it  contemplates  a  change 
of  the  mode  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  population 
in  the  colonies  have  hitherto  been  governed — a 
change  in  the  existing  relationships  of  society — and, 
to  be  effectual  or  beneficial,  it  must  contemplate 
a  change  in  the  very  character  and  habits  of  the 
negroes.  Yet,  with  all  the  difficulties  attending 
it,  negro  emancipation  is  a  question,  the  merits  of 
which  every  body  seems  to  think  he  is  capable  of 
discussing  and  settling. 

To  take  a  view  of  a  few  only  of  these  difficulties, 
let  us  look  at  the  present  situation  of  matters  in  the 
colonies.  The  proprietors,  generally  white  people, 
hold  extensive  domains,  upon  which  their  numerous 
dependents,  the  negroes,  are  now  domiciled.  These 
are  the  property  of  the  landlord  on  whose  estate 
they  are  settled :  but  the  connection,  if  it  implies 
that  the  slave  must  work  for  his  master,  equally 
implies  that  the  master  must  protect  and  provide 
for  his  slave.  He  gives  them  a  proportion  of  his 
land  to  cultivate  for  their  own  use — provides  them 
¥rith  clothing — attends  to  them  in  sickness,  and 
supports  them  in  old  age.  In  return,  they  labour  for 
him  in  cultivating  that  part  of  the  domain  retained 
in  his  own  hands,  firom  the  produce  of  which  they, 
as  well  as  their  master,  are  in  a  great  measure 
supported.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  society  in 
the  colonies.  Emancipation  at  once  dissolves  the 
compact,  and  throws  the  whole  community  into 
utter  confusion.     The  master  is  no  longer  entitled 
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to  the  labour  of  kis  emancipated  idave;  the  slave 
ahooid  therefore  no  longer  be  entitled  to  a  house 
and  grounds  on  the  estate  of  his  former  master. 
The  emancipatistS)  however,  seem  disposed  to  dis* 
solve  tiie  compact  on  oac  side  only ;  they  are  clear 
that  the  master  should  no  longer  have  any  right  to 
the  services  of  the  slave,  but  they  never  contemplate 
that  the  emancipated  slave  should  no  longer  be 
entitled  to  the  land  he  held  from  his  master  in  re- 
turn  for  his  services.     And  indeed  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  emancipated  slaves  must  continue  to  occupy 
their  lands ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
nearly  the  whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of 
the  population  of  a  country,  could  be  turned  out  of 
their  homes  by  the  landholders ;  more  especially,  in 
this  instance,    at  the  moment  when  the  negroes 
were  told   that  the  government,   or   the  king  of 
England,  had  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  masters 
over  them.    The  freed  negroes,  therefore,  on  the 
different  plantations,  would  continue  to  occupy  their 
houses  and  lands,  while  the  master,  having  no  longer 
the  power  of  punishing  them,  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  exact  payment  in  labour  for  the  maintenance 
they  derived  from  his  estate ;  so  that  emancipation 
would  deprive  him  not  only  of  his  labourers  (whose 
services  he  had  purchased),  but  of  that  part  of  his 
land  which  they  now  occupy,  and  in  effect  of  the 
whole,  since  his  cane  fields  and  expensive  manufac-* 
turing  establishments  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
value,  when  he  could  no  longer  get  labourers  to 
work  in  them. 


■ 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  do  not  the  people  in  this 
country  work,  although  free  ?  and  must  not  the  freed 
negroes  in  Jamaica  also  work,  to  enable  them  to 
live  ?  True,  they  must  cultivate  their  own  grounds, 
but  nothing  more.  The  free  labourers  in  England 
must  work  or  starve,  but  there  would  be  no  occasion 
that  they  should  work  for  others,  if  they  had  land 
rent-free,  sufficient  for  their  support.  As  slaves, 
the  negroes  must  work — ^their  services  are  sold  for 
life,  but  in  return  they  have  a  provision  for  life ;  and 
if  this  provision  cannot  be  taken  from  them  when 
emancipated,  which  it  clearly  cannot,  they  would 
be  placed  in  a  situation  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  labourers  at  home.  Give  these  in  the  same 
manner  the  fee-simple  of  houses  and  land  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  and  their  families,  and  not  many 
of  them,  more  than  of  the  negroes,  will  hire  them- 
selves out  as  labourers. 

But,  again,  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  negroes  when 
freed  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  land  and 
houses  they  now  occupy  as  slaves,  will  not  the 
proprietor  be  entitled,  and  able,  to  exact  rent  from 
them  ?  and  must  they  not  work  to  enable  them  to 
pay  that  rent  ?  The  rent  they  now  pay,  as  already 
observed,  is  in  labour,  which,  under  the  present 
system,  the  proprietor  can  exact:  but  this  power 
would  cease  when  they  were  emancipated,  unless, 
like  the  proprietors  at  home,  he  could  turn  them 
out  of  their  possessions,  which  no  proprietor  would 
be  able  to  do — as,  in  their  minds,  emancipation  by 
the  king  or  government  always  implies  that  they  are 
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to  have  a  right  to  their  homes;  and,  beyond  all  quee* 
tion,  the  first  attempt  to  remove  them  would  be  the 
signal  for  revolt.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppc^ 
that  the  civil  magistrate  could  accomplish  this  in^ 
Jamaica^  and,  as  in  England,  enforce  the  law  on 
such  a  point ;  the  negroes  are  as  yet  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant  of  the  power  or  the  restraints  of 
the  law.  The  authority  of  the  master  has  ever  been 
so  immediately  before  their  eyes,  that  they  are 
scarcely  sensible  of  any  other  restraint.  They 
know  that  they  may  be  transported  by  a  court  for 
desertion,  or  hanged  for  murder,  but  the  power*  of 
punishment  possessed  by  the  masters,  is  that  by 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  governed. 
Annul  that  power,  and  they  will  scarcely  conceive 
themselves  under  any  authority ;  order  or  govern- 
ment will  be  at  an  end ;  the  cultivation  of  the  plant- 
ations will  cease;  and  the  proprietors,  instead  of 
attempting  to  turn  the  freed  negroes  off  their  es- 
tates, must  themselves  abandon  the  possession,  and 
seek  safety  in  flight ;  leaving  a  disorganized  rabble 
to  such  new  order  of  things  as  unforeseen  circum- 
stances in  the  womb  of  revolution  may  produce. 

Thus  the  project  of  emancipating  the  negroes,  if 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  proscription  of  the  colonists, 
carries  in  it  an  Agrarian  law^  infinitely  more  ruin- 
ous to  the  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies  than  that 
which  occasioned  such  tumults  and  disorders  in 
republican  Rome  ;  and  the  reflections  of  an  eminent 
writer  on  that  interesting  passage  of  ancient  his- 
tory, are  so  strikingly  applicable  to  the  present 
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question,  d^  ikiie  Wpplil  almost  suppose  they  had 
been  vrritteu  fqr  it.  * 

Nor  can  it  (as  some  think)  in  any  nmterial  degree 
lessen  the  danger^  that  emancipation  is  not  to  be 
iflunediat^  but  to  commenee  with  the  Qhildr(m  to 
bp  bpm  Skfter  a  certain  date.  The  moment  the 
pmnoiple  is  iMinounce4»  and  the  slaves  are  told  that 
the  King  of  England  has  given  freedom  to  their  chil- 
dv^»  thftt  mconent  their  minds  are  unsettled^  labour 
bepomes  irksome^  ai^d  restraint  insupportable.  They 
^irill  ask,  if  their  children  are  to  be  free^  why  should 
90t  they  be  free  also  ?  If  their  children  ^e  not  to 

•  TKb  aot,  ti  it  oonoened  the  bterett  of  alaoit  ereij  inbtUttBt  of  Italy, 
kuMdUatdy  nlied  a  giwt  t&mmA  ia  every  part  af  the  ooaaliy.  Ptoaoat  holdbg 
oooaidarable  estate*  in  land  were  alamed  fi|r  their  property^  The  poor  were 
dated  with  the  hopea  of  bcoomiDg  saddenly  rioh.  If  there  waa  a  middling  class, 
■rtt  to  be  greafly  afleeled  in  their  own  sitnatiaii,  thej  atill-treaibM  Ibr  the  eilieeta 
afa  oaatest  ttatween  aaeh  partiea.  *  *  *  The  distiBotioBa  of  poor  aad  rieh  are  as 
■eees^ary  in  states  of  oonsiderable  extent,  as  labour  and  good  goremment.  The 
poor  are  destined  to  labour,  and  the  rich,  bj  tlie  adTantage  of  edneation,  iudepen- 
d— e»  and  leiy,  are  quaKftad  fcr  aupatior  ataiio— .— The  rh)h  waia  not  without 
^aiM  Tioleiit  oonYolaipn  to  be  atr^t  of  eatatea  which  tbej  thevsehrea  had  bought, 
or  whioh  thej  had  inherited  from  their  anoeatora.  The  poor  were  not  qualified 
at  once  to  be  raised  to  a  atate  of  Mfoality  with  persona  inured  to  a  better  coodi- 
liM^  The  prvppeoiaoflBMd  to  lie  aa  niaona  to  tha  goveruBent  aa  it  was  to  the 
aeourity  of  peoperty,  and  tended  to  place  the  members  of  the  commonwealth,  by 
one  raah  and  precipitate  step,  in  situations  in  which  they  were  not  at  all  qualified 

laaaL 

Tbf  noh  mrged,  that  (he  puhlio  fiith  ^nder  which  they  were  suffered  to  pur- 
^kut,  was  now  engaged  to  protect  and  secure  their  possession :  that  in  reliance 
•a  this  ftdth  they  had  pledged  them  for  the  dowriea  of  their  wires  and  the  por- 
tfaaa  af  thair  duUrta,  and  iMatgaged  them  as  seeurity  lor  the  debts  they  had 
ooatraoted :  that  a  law  regulating  or  limiting  the  further  increase  or  accumulation 
of  property  might  be  suffered ;  but  that  a  law,  haTing  a  retrospect,  and  operating 
la  liw  ^rielatiaa  of  the  rif^,  and  the  mhi  af  ao  many  finiliea,  was  altogether 


looked  on  each  other  with  a  gloomy  and  suspicions  silence. — Ferguttont 
Hulorf  qfihs  JBosuw  Jt^public,  Book  iL  chap.  2. 
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iPDdc  (fw  tudi  »  their  imderfttaiidkig  d  freedom), 
why  should  thof  wwk?  The  man  bom  in  1827, 
when  he  ftew  np,  would  naturally  ask  why  he 
should  not  be  free,  as  weU  as  the  man  bom  in  1828 
or  1830,  A»d,  m  ftct,  U  will  be  a  matter  of  little 
importance  to  the  proprietors,  whether  the  cultiya- 
tioD  of  the  plantations  $haU  oease  at  once,  or  be  con- 
titttted  for  a  few  years,  amidst  strife,  suspicions,  in- 
surrections, and  blood,  till  the  free-bom  people  grow 
up,  when  it  most  of  necessity  cease,  unless  the 
emancipatists  can  efiect  sometlung  very  like  a  nn- 
racle,  and  change  the  disposition  and-  habits  gene- 
rated under  slavery  and  barbarism,  into  such  as  are 
formed  in  Burope  in  free  and  civilized  states.  If 
they  can  do  this,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better, 
both  for  the  slaves  and  the  masters:  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  all  they  can  do,  is  to  set  the  slaves 
free  from  the  authority  they  are  now  under,  without 
being  able  to  establish  any  <rth^  for  their  govern- 
ment, they  may  ruin  the  planters,  but  they  will  not 
benefit  the  slaves. 

Is  it  to  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said^ 
that  the  slavery  in  our  colonies  must  be  perpe- 
tual? Certainly  not — but  that  the  evil  must  be 
allowed  time  to  work  itself  out  there,  as  it  has  done 
in  other  oountries.  If  Mr.  Stephen  is  correct  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  views  of  those  who  car- 
ried the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  party  who  now  call  themselves  the 
Abolitionists,  do  not  possess  the  same  prudence 
and  good  sense.     '  They  did  not  aim,'  says  he,  *  at 
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an  emancipation  to  be  effected  by  insurrection  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  to  be  ordained  precipitately 
by  positive  law;  but  they  never  denied,  and 
scrupled  not  to  avow,  that  they  did  look  forward 
to  a  future  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  same  happy  means  which  for- 
merly put  an  end  to  it  in  England,  namely,  by  a  be- 
nign though  insensible  revolution  in  opinions  and 
manners,  by  the  encours^ment  of  particular  ma- 
numissions and  progressive  melioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves,  till  it  should  slide  insensibly 
into  general  freedom.  They  looked  at  first  to  an 
emancipation,  of  which  not  the  slaves  but  the 
masters  should  be  the  willing  instruments.  *  *  * 
In  England,  if  it  should  be  asked,  what  cause 
most  powerfully  contributed  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  degrading  bondage  of  our  ancestors,  the  an- 
swer clearly  must  be — the  extreme  favour  shewn 
to  individual  enfranchisement  by  the  judges  and 
laws.  That  baneful  growth  of  foreign  conquest,  or 
early  barbarism,  villeins^e,  had  nearly  overspread 
the  whole  field  now  covered  with  the  most  glori- 
ous harvest  of  liberty  and  social  happiness  earth 
ever  produced,  and  where  not  one  specimen  of  the 
noxious  weed  remains.  Yet  it  was  not  ploughed 
up  by  revolution,  or  mowed  down  by  the  scythe 
of  legislative  abolition,  but  was  plucked  up,  stalk 
by  stalk,  by  the  progressive  hand  of  private  and 
voluntary  enfranchisement.  Slavery  ceased  in 
England  only  because  the  last  slave  at  length  ob« 
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'  tained  his  manumission,  or  died  without  a  child/ — 
Report  of  the  African  Institution,  1815. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  the  negroes,  if  the  slavery  in 
the  colonies  is  thus  allowed  to  slide  insensibly  into 
freedom ;  a  glorious  harvest  of  liberty  and  social 
happiness  will  follow.  Unfortunately,  the  publica- 
tions constantly  issuing  from  the  press,  and  harrowing 
up  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  are 
calculated,  and  seem  intended,  to  urge  on  the  British 
public,  unaware  of  the  difficulties  and  danger,  to 
attempt  schemes  of  emancipation  '  by  the  scythe  of 
'  legislative  enactment,'  which'  would  prove  equally 
fatal  to  the  slaves  as  to  their  masters;  while  it  is 
manifest  that,  without  such  interference,  slavery 
would,  in  due  time,  become  extinct  in  the  colonies, 
as  it  did  in  England,  *  by  the  encouragement  of  par- 
'  ticular  manumissions,  and  progressive  melioration 
'  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves.'  The  first  stage  of 
improvement  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  a  rude 
and  barbarous  people ;  but  the  progress  which  the 
negroes  have  already  made  is  far  from  inconsi- 
derable. No  person  who  saw  the  situation  of  the 
slaves  in  Jamaica  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  so  great  a  change  for  the 
better  could  have  taken  place  in  sq  short  a  period ; 
and  no  one  who  sees  the  progress  they  are  now 
making,  can,  in  reason,  wish  more  than  that  they 
should  continue  to  go  on  at  the  same  pace.  The 
improvement  in  their  manners,  dress,  and  general 
appearance — ^the  greater  intelligence  they  display 
from  understanding  the  language  better — the  greater 
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comforts  they  enjoy  firom  improved  habits  of  in^ 
dustry,  and  the  advance  they  have  made  in  religion 
(I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  where  I  resided),  are  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

But  as  some  persons  at  home  take  upon  them  to 
deny  that  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  the 
colonies,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enumerate  here 
(for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  patience  to 
read  through  a  controversial  work)  a  few  of  the 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the 
meliorations  on  the  slave  laws. 


At  no  very  distant  period^ 
when  savage  Afirioanfl  were  ponr- 
ing  into  Jamaica,  and  while  there 
were  yet  but  few  natives  or 
Creoles,  the  master's  power  of 
punishing  his  slaves  was  little 
vestrained  by  law ;  and  was  ex- 
ercised to  a  great  extent  by  the 
8iUx>rdinate  white  people  and 
the  drivers. 

Ten  years  ago  chains  were  in 
common  use  on  the  plantations, 
for  punishing  criminal  slaves. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  was 
scarcely  a  negro  baptised  in 
Jamaica. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  churches 
were  scarcely  at  all  attended  by 
the  slaves. 


It  is  now  limited  to  39  stripes, 
to  be  inflicted  by  order  and  in 
presence  of  the  master  or  over- 
seer, and  10  by  subordinate 
agents:  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  b  but  seldom  re- 
quired at  all.  There  is  not  now 
one  punishment  for  twenty  that 
were  inflicted  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  use  of  them  is  now  en- 
tirely abolished. 

Now  they  are  nearly  all  bap- 
tised. 

Since  then,  the  number  of 
churches  or  places  of  worship  of 
one  kind  or  other,  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  in  fact  nearly  tre- 
bled, and  yet,  in  the  districts 
where  I  have  had  an  opportu- 


hUroductUm. 
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Tvrenty  yetn  ago,  negroes 
were  Imried  at  midbiglil^  and  tiM 
Amend  ritesy  ia  tbe  foms  of 
Afrioaa  sapenthiQa,  were  the 
ocearioa  of  ooBtiiwial  exoen^ 
among  dioee  who  attended^ 

Ten  yean  ago,  the  marriage 
rite  was  altogether  unknown 
among  the  slaves. 

Wlttlethe  importation  of  Afri- 
caas  was  continned,  the  practioe 
of  Obcah  was  common  and  de» 
stilictive. , 

The  working  of  sogar  mills 
encroadied  <m  Sonday  during 
crop. 

Formerly  the  Negroes  eulti«- 
vated  their  gronnds  on  Snn« 
day — ^white  persons  were  eren 
sent  to  superintend  tiiem. 


ally  of  seefaig  Aem,  they  ut 
aU  fully  attended,  and  piinoft. 
pally  by  slaves. 

Negroes  are  now  buried  du- 
ring the  day,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  tiie  white  people. 


The  number  now  married  is 
not  inconsiderable^  and  is  Ihst 
inoreasing. 

it  is  now  seldom  heud  of. 


When  the  abolition  of  the 
African  trade  took  place,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  slaves 


It  is  now  prohibited  by  law, 
and  Sunday  is  strictly  a  day  of 
rest. 

Now  they  have  hy  law  M 
woridng  days  in  the  year  for 
this  purpose:  every  manager 
must  swear  that  he  has  given 
them  this  number  of  days ;  and 
no  slaves  now  work  at  their 
grounds  on  Sunday,  but  such  as 
are  more  inclined  to  make  mo* 
ney  than  to  attend  churoh.  A 
law  to  forbid  their  working  at  all 
would  be  of  doubtful  policy, 
till  diey  learn  to  employ  the  day 
better  than  in  idling  and  drink- 
ing. 

Now  the  plantation  slaves  in 
Jamaica  have  all  houses  of  their 
own,  and  grounds  of  their  own. 
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were  newly  imported  Africans, 
■laintained  wkh  provisions  rais- 
ed or  bought  by  the  master; 
or  lodged  with  other  slavesy 
who  had  grounds  which  they 
assisted  in  cultivating. 


.  Manumissions  were  at  one 
time  burthened  with  heavy  taxes. 
For  cruel  or  improper  pu- 
nishmentsr  slaves  had  formerly 
no  adequate  redress. 


Formerly  the  trial  of  slaves 
was,  I  believe*  by  parol;  and 
the  power  of  death  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  slave  courts*  who  could 
order  the  criminal  to  inmiediate 
execntion. 

For  ten  slaves  that  were  exe- 
cuted twenty  years  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  coast* 
iag  vesseb  of  Jamaica  were  al- 
most exclusively  manned  with 
slaves. 

The  operative  mechanics  about 
towns*  carpenters,  ship-build- 
ers* &c.were  mostly  slaves. 

A  few  years  ago*  marriage 
was  unknown  among  the  free 
people  of  colour. 


and  are  in  every  respect  more 
comfortable  and  independent. 
They  form  more  steady  connec- 
tions* pay  more  attention  to  their 
frunilies  in  the  way  of  keeping 
them  dean*  and  dressing  them 
neatly;  and*  in  short*  have  ac- 
quured  more  taste  and  desire 
for  domestic  eiyoyments. 
They  are  now  perfectly  free. 

Now  they  are  manumised  and 
provided  with  an  annuity  for 
life;  and  magistrates  are  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  protection* 
to  attend  to  their  complaints. 

Now  the  whole  evidence  and 
conviction  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  governor:  and*  unless  in 
cases  of  rebellion*  the  sentence 
cannot  be  carried  into  execution 
without  his  warrant. 
There  is  not  now  more  than  one* 
and  I  think  not  even  that  pro- 
portion. 

From  the  increase  of  the  free 
population*  the  coasting  vessels 
are  now  more  commonly  man- 
ned with  free  men. 
This  description  of  work  is 
now  performed  principally  by 
free  people  of  colour. 

It  is  now  becoming  common* 
and  many  of  them  are  careful  to 
preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  in- 
stitution. 
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The  imnber  of  free  persons  It  is  now  36,000,  and  rapidly 
in  Jamaica,  in  1787,  was  esti-  encreAing  by  manumissions  as 
mated  at  only  10,000.  well  as  births. 

# 

These  few  particulars  will  convey  but  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  negroes, 
and  how  superior  a  people  they  are  in  every  respect 
to  what  they  were,  when  the  slave  trade  was  abo- 
lished in  1807.  But  if,  as  Mr.  Stephen  observes, 
*  every  mitigation  of  slavery  is  a  step  towards  freedom,* 
this  brief  statement  may  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
progress  is  making  towards  it ;  and  those  who  have 
patience  to  peruse  the  following  sheets,  will  better 
comprehend  what  the  extent  of  that  progress  is, 
and  what  the  actual  condition  of  the  labourers  in  the 
colonies. 


A  PRACTICAL  VIEW 

OF   THE 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  SLAVERY 

IN 

THE  WEST   INDIES, 

&c.  &c. 


On  Mr.  Stephens  "  Slavery  in  the  British   West 

IndiajColoniesJ' 

*  Preliminary    Chapter.  —  Of  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  describing  the  state  in  question.'  p.  1. 

I N  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  it  is  not  my  object  to 
defend  slavery :  far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  those 
who  established  it  in  our  colonies  did  right,  or 
that  being  established  there,  it  ought  to  be  perpe- 
tual .  But  the  question,  when  or  how  slavery  may 
be  abolished  in  any  particular  country  or  colony 
where  it  exists,  is  one  of  no  small  diflBculty,  how- 
ever easy  it  may  seem  to  many  benevolent  enthu- 
siasts ;  and  before  making  an  attempt  which  might 
produce  effects  very  different  from  those  we  in- 
tendedy  it  would  at  least  be  proper  to  enquire, 
first,  whether  those  we  would  set  free,  are  yet 
capable  of  conducting  themselves  as  freemen,  or 
of  preserving  their  freedom, — in  short,  whether, 
all  circumstances  considered,  they  would  be  bene- 
fited by  it;  — and  secondly,  whether  we  can  effect 
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their  freedom  with  a  due  regard  to  justice,  which 
would  be  equally  violated  by  our  depriving  a  man 
of  his  slaves,  as  by  depriving  him  of  any  other 
species  of  property  which  the  laws  of  the  land 
have  sanctioned  the  acquirement  of.  Mr.  Stephen 
himself,  though  so  hostile  to  the  slavery  in  our 
colonies,  that  he  seems  to  think  it  ought  to  be 
abolished  at  any  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  to 
the  colonists,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  at  the 
expense  of  some  indemnity,  to  be  made  them  by 
the  mother  country,  is  yet  suflSciently  moderate 
on  the  abstract  question.* 

'  The  ardent  lovers  of  freedom,'  says  he, '  will,  I  hope,  pardon 
me.  To  no  British  palate  has  that  rich  produce  of  our  soil  a 
higher  flavour  than  to  my  own.  But  yet  lam  not  prepared  to 
say,  that  in  no  other  country,  and  under  no  supposable  circum- 
stances, ought  one  man  to  be  hound  to  serve  another  for  life ; 
and  to  be  liable  to  corporal  punishment  by  the  master,  for  with- 
holding that  service.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  however, 
as  holding  the  affirmative.  I  simply  mean  to  decline  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  as  perhaps,  of  considerable  difficulty ; 
but  if  not,  at  least,  as  one  of  a  speculative  kind,  which  nothing 
in  the  arguments  I  mean  to  offer,  will  oblige  me  to  decide.' 
p.  7. 

Such  are  Mr.  Stephen's  ideas  on  this  subject, 
on  which  T  forbear  to  enlarge,  as  my  business  is 
not  to  defend  slavery,  or  to  discuss  the  abstract 
question,  but  to  correct  errors  and  misrepresenta- 

*  Let  ptriiament  enter  on  the  work,  says  he,  ud  the  adrocttes  of  the  ilaTcs 
will  object  to  oooe  of  the  necessarj  meui.  I  do  not  except  indemnitjr  to  their 
noniten,  as/mrtuit  it  justly  dme.    Pref.  p.  4S. 

But  M  he  afterwards  laboors  to  UTalidate,  or  at  leaat,  to  create  doabts  abont 
the  right  of  the  coloniits  to  their  slares,  it  is  verj  questionable  if  he  thinks  anr 
indemnitjr  **jiutly  due.** 
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tioDs  regarding  the  treatment  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica;  which  I  am  enabled 
to  do  from  a  personal  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  state,  acquired  during  a  long  residence  in 
the  island. 

Mr.  S.  pretends  to  advance  nothing  against  the  The  best  vn* 
colonists  but  on  the  very  best  evidence.     *  I  shall  thT  wSSi.  * 

*  not,'  says  he,  '  assume  the  truth  of  any  state- 

*  ment  adverse  to  the  colonial  system,  that  has 

*  ever  been  controverted,  however  unippeachable 
'  the  testimony  may  be  on  which  it  stands,  until 

*  I  have  shewn  it  to  have  been  directly  or  indi- 

*  rectly  confirmed  by  the  concessions  of  the  colo- 

*  nists  themselves,  by  the  witnesses  produced  on 

*  their  part,  or  the  answers  solemnly  given  by 
'  the  West  India  legislatures,  and  their  public 
'  s^nts,  to  the  Privy  Council.'  pp.  10,  11.  But 
those  who  have  patience  to  peruse  these  sheets, 
will  know  what  account  to  make  of  these  profes- 
sions of  caildour  and  regard  to  truth.  He  even 
seems  to  admit  that  he  has  given  no  credit  to  the 
evidence  adduced  by  the  colonists,  but  where  he 

I  anUd  make  it  read  against  them.  'What  faith,' 
says  he,  'was  due  to  such  testimony  when  it 
'  went  to  contradict  the  charges  of  abolitionists,  or 

*  the  testimony  adduced  by  them,  I  shall  not  here 
\  '  stop  to  enquire — its  authority  on  that  side  will 
'   '  be  better  estimated  when  we  have  seen  a  little 

t 

'of  itfi  particular   style  and  character,'  p.  10. 
Let  the  impartial  reader  judge  what  chance  there 
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is  of  coming  at  the  truth  in  this  way,  by  selecting^ 
like  a  special  pleader,  from  a  mass  of  evidence, 
such  parts  only  as  may  be  made  to  read  against  the 
accused  party,  and  giving  implicit  Sedth  to  these ; 
while  none  is  given  to  those  parts  which  contradict 
the  charges ;  —  thus  making  the  credibility  of  the 
evidence  to  depend  on  its  telling  against  the 
accused. 

The  colonists,  it  is  true,  are  accused  of  preju- 
dices, and  supposed  to  receive  a  bias  from  self* 
interest ;  but  if  the  whole  body  of  planters  (and 
the  supposition  is  not  very  liberal)  were  without 
exception  to  be  regarded  as  so  blinded  by  preju- 
dice, or  so  void  of  truth,  that  their  testimony 
could  not  be  received,  is  there  no  alternative  for 
the  impartial  British  public  but  to  listen  to  their 
enemies,  those  party  philanthropists  who  are  all 
benevolence  to  one  part  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  all  hatred  to  another  ?  Are  there  not  well- 
educated  men^  officers  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, civil,  naval,  and  military,  almost  every  day 
returning  from  the.  colonies?  Many  of  these, 
doubtless,  went  out  from  the  mother  country  with 
strong  prejudices;  but  have  they,  on  their  return, 
told  this  tale  of  horror  ?  Have  fAey  said  that  the 
slaves  are  ill-treated,  oppressed,  or  unhappy? 
Have  they  not  borne  testimony  to  the  contrary  ? 
And  is  there  any  thing  so  very  captivating  in  the 
system  and  management  described  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, that  even  a  person  who  has  no  interest  could 
not  see  it  (were  it  to  be  seen)  without  being  ena* 
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moured  of  it,  adopting  the  prejudices  of  the 
colonists,  and  becoming  a  convert  to.their  cause 
against  truth  and  justice  ?    The  poet  tells  us  that 

Vhw  ii  >  wumUt  or  neb  friglitriil  nko, 
A*  to  b«  hated,  needi  but  lo  b«  uen  — 

and  if  the  slavery  in  our  colonies  .bore  any  degree 
of  resemblance  to  the  picture  Mr.  S.  has  drawn  of 
it,  could  it  be  seen  by  such  men  without  horror  ? 

Again,  there  are  seven  or  eight  hundred  sail  of 
Tcssels  employed  in  bringing  home  the  produce  of 
those  possessions,  the  masters  of  whicK  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ports  where  their  vessels  are  loaded;  have 
they  seen  the  poor  blacks  overworked,  stinted  of' 
food,  unmercifully  whipped,  or  otherwise  ill- 
treated  ?  Moreover,  almost  every  family  in  the 
kii^om  has  some  relation  or  acquaintance  who 
has  resided  in,  or  visited  the  colonies,  and  can 
speak  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves ; 
and  are  these  relations  or  acquaintances  less  wor- 
thy of  credit  than  those  writers  or  orators  who 
have  not  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves a  knowledge  of  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in 
the  colonies,  and  yet  (with  the  advantage  of  ap- 
pearing to  have  justice  and  humanity  on  their 
side)  have  been  able,  by  unsupported  charges  and 
vague  declamation,  to  raise  such  a  flame  in  the 
kingdom? 

Let  such  authorities  be  consulted  by  those  who 
wotild  fonn  a  correct  judgment  on  this  matter. 
wd  who  admit,  that  '  when  we  have  to  reason 
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'  with  a  practical  purpose  concerning  existing 
'  establishments,  the  most  particular  and  experi- 
'  mental  view  of  them,  will  ever  lead  to  the 
*  soundest  and  most  satisfactory  conclusions.' 

FeeiiBgs  of  the      Evcu  in  his  preliminary  chapter,  Mr.  Stephen 
wudithe        betrays   the   hostile   feeling  with   which   he  is 

OMT09.  ^_ 

actuated  towards  the  English  colonists.  Speak- 
ing of  Onesimus,  a  slave  who  was  sent  back  by 
St.  Paul  to  his  master,  a  Christian  convert,  with- 
out any  injunction  to  alter  his  state,  he  remarks, 
that  the  state  of  slavery  (that  among  the  Greeks) 
to  which  Onesimus  was  sent  back,  was  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  from  that  of  a  negro  slave  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  in  a  note,  very  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  of  his  work,  he  adds — 

'  A  West  Indian  will  readily  perceive,  by  his  own  feelings' 
one  important  distinction,  indicatory  of  others,  still  more  im- 
portant :  Receive  him  as  a  brother  beloved.  How  destructive  of 
the  Apostle's  benevolent  design,  how  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  his  conciliatory  style,  would  have  been  this  phrase,  if  One- 
simus had,  like  a  negro  slave,  been,  from  his  very  cast  and  con- 
dition, independently  of  his  fault,  an  object  of  aversion  and 
contempt,  with  his  roaster !  A  vile  negro,  a  brother  !  Fob !  the 
humiliating  idea  would  have  been  offensive,  even  in  a  religious 
metaphor,  and  from  the  pen  of  an  apostle !'  p.  6. 

A  West  Indian  does  not,  and  cannot  perceive 
by  his  own  feelings,  the  existence  of  any  such 
aversion  to,  or  contempt  for  his  labourers;  nor 
can  it  enter  into  his  imagination  to  conceive,  on 
what  principle  it  would  even  be  supposed,  that  he 
should  entertain  such  monstrous  and  unnatural 
feelings  towards  a  people  on  whose  labour  and 
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welfare  his  every  prospect  in  life  depends.  Ne- 
groes themselves  would  smile  at  such  an  absurdity. 
So  well  aware  are  they  of  the  existence  of  a 
contraiy  feeling  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  that 
when  treated,  as  they  conceive,  rather  harshly  by 
a  person  in  charge  of  them,  and  who  owns  no 
slaves  himself,  it  is  a  common  expression  with 
them,  *  He  does  not /eel /or  a  negro,  he  has  got  none 
'  himself.'  This  short  but  significant  expression 
conveys  a  very  different  impression  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  masters  from  that  which  Mr.  S. 
ascribes  to  them  in  almost  every  page  of  his  book. 
Which  of  the  two  bears  most  the  stamp  of  truth, 
let  common  sense,  and  common  feeling  decide. 
Nor  is  it  only  among  the  masters,  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  labour  and  welfare  of  the  slaves, 
that  a  friendly  disposition  towards  them  is  to  be 
found;  but  generally  also  among  the  managers  of 
plantations.  In  fact  they  could  have  no  comfort 
in  their  situations,  if  thpy  acted  otherwise.  Ne- 
groes are  not  deficient  in  intelligence ;  they  are 
perfectly  aware  what  is  due  to  them;  and  if  any 
improper  severity  on  the  part  of  the  manager 
gives  them  cause  of  complaint,  they  are  not 
slow  in  making  their  grievances  knowo,  either  to 
the  master,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  his  representative 
the  attorney,  upon  whom  the  overseer  is  depend- 
ent for  his  situation,  or  to  the  magistrates,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  attend  to  their  complaints. 

In  opposition  to  that  unnatural  hatred  of  their 
slaves,  and  contempt  for  them,  with  which  the 
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white  people  in  the  colonies  are  charged  by  Mr. 
Stephen,  one  might  instance,  not  merely  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  masters'  power  for  the  protection 
of  their  people  from  every  species  of  injury  (in 
which  there  is  little  merit,  though  they  have  not 
credit  with  Mr.  S.  even  for  this);  but  the  readi- 
ness of  both  masters  and  managers  to  do  them 
such  good  offices,  as  flow  entirely  from  kindness 
and  good  will.    And  among  many  little  circum- 
stances, which  might  be  mentioned  to  shew  the 
kind  of  feeling  that  exists  between  the  cjasses, 
perhaps  there  is  none  that  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  it  to  a  stranger,  than  the  simple  fact,  how 
customary  it  is,  for  a  negro  on  a  plantation,  when 
he  has  committed  a  fault  for  which  he  apprehends 
punishment,  to  go  to  some  neighbouring  overseer, 
whom  he  knows  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  own 
overseer,  and  solicit  his  mediation  for  forgiveness. 
If  the  fault  has  been  trivial,  such  as  a  few  days 
absence  from  duty,  the  culprit  may  perhaps  be 
satisfied  with  a  note  interceding  for  him ;  if  more 
serious,  such  as  neglecting  the  cattle,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  destroy  a  valuable  field  of  canes,  or 
being  a  length  of  time  absent,  he  insists  on  the 
person  going  home  with  him ;  and  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  I  have  often  known  gentlemen,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  in  indifferent  health,  ride  several 
miles  to  save  a  poor  fellow  from  a  flogging. 

I  never  knew  such  mediation  solicited  that  was 
not  granted ;  usually,  with  a  very  proper  admoni- 
tion to  l;i^ave  better  in  future;  nor  did  I  ever 
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such  intercession  made,  and  not  successful ; 
n  one  solitary  instance,  which  from  its 
'  was  a  topic  of  conversation  in  the  neigh- 
lood.  I  have  often  myself  been  applied  to, 
the  intercessor  for  forgiveness  on  such  occa- 

and  have  left  my  business  (as  who  would 
to  attend  to  the  call. 

ten  negroes  are  christened,  it  is  a  common 
m  with  them  to  take  the  name  of  some  white 
D  for  whom  they  have  a  regard,  and  whom 
"equest  to  stand  sponsor  for  them.  This  forms 
ing  claim  to  some  attention ;  the  sponsor  is 
jre  addressed  Godfather;  and  a  friendly  con- 
n  is  cultivated  with  him  by  occasional  pre- 
of  poultry,  fruit,  &c.  always  accompanied 
81  profusion  of  kind  wishes.  Of  course  the 
its  must  be  fully  repaid ;  but  still  there  is 
thing  gratifying  in  such  spontaneous  marks 
idness  and  good  will,  to  which  no  person  can 
ndifferent. 

these  minute  facts  (and  they  are  too  minute 
worth  notice,  but  as  they  throw  some  light 
3  condition  of  the  negroes,  bespeak  the  ex- 
e  of  that  horrid  feeling  of  aversion  and  con- 

for  them,  which  Mr.  Stephen  describes 

Jding  in  the  bosom  of  the  English  colonists  ? 

they  warrant  that  sneer  of  scorn  imputed 

im  in  the  elegant  phrase,  '  a  vile  negro,  a 

t!  Fob!' 

5n  the  very  amusements  of  the  slaves  may  Amusemeirti  tf 
ferred  to,  to  shew  the  feeling  that  exists 
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between  them  and  the  white  people  to  be  very 
different.  The  day  on  which  the  last  of  the 
canes  are  cut  down  upon  a  sugar  plantation,  flags 
are  displayed  in  the  field,  and  all  is  merriment. 
A  quart  of  sugar  and  a  quart  of  rum  are  allowed 
to  each  negro  on  the  occasion,  to  hold  what  is 
called  CROP-OVER,  or  harvest-home.  In  the  even- 
ing, they  assemble  in  their  master's  or  ma- 
nager's house,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take 
possession  of  the  largest  rdom,  bringing  with  them 
a  fiddle  and  tambourine.  Here  all  authority  and 
all  distinction  of  colour  ceases ;  black  and  white, 
overseer  and  book-keeper,  mingle  together  in  the 
dance.  About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  common 
on  occasions  of  this  kind,  to  see  the  different 
Afirican  tribes  forming  each  a  distinct  party, 
singing  and  dancing  to  the  giimbajfy  after  the  rude 
manners  of  their  native  Afi*ica ;  but  this  custom  is 
now  extinct.  Following  the  example  of  the  white 
people,  the  fiddle,  which  they  play  pretty  well, 
is  now  the  leading  instrument ;  they  dance  Scotch 
reels,  and  some  of  the  better  sort  (who  have  been 
house  servants)  country-dances.  Here  the  loud 
laugh,  and  the  constant  buzz  of  singing  and  talking 
bespeak  their  enjoyment,  and  the  absence  of  all 
care  about  the  present  or  future  ills  of  life. 

Such  dances  were  formerly  common,  or  I  should 
rather  say  universal,  at  Christmas;  but  of  late 
years  have  much  gone  out,  owing  to  an  idea  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  negroes,  principally 
I  believe  by  the  missionaries,  that  the  season 
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ought  rather  to  be  devoted  to  religious  exercises. 
It  is  now  considered  more  becoming  to  attend  the 
places  of  worship,  or  to  have  private  religious 
parties  among  themselves ;  and  in  passing  through 
a  negro  village  on  a  Christmas  night,  it  is  more 
common  to  hear  psalm-singing,  than  the  sound  of 
merriment.  The  young  people,  however,  still 
indulge  in  some  amusements  on  this  occasion,  one 
of  which  may  be  worth  describing.  The  young 
girls  ofa  plantation,  or  occasionally  of  two  neigh- 
bouring plantations  leagued,  form  what  is  called 
'a  sett.'  They  dress  exactly  in  uniform,  with 
gowns  of  some  neat  pattern  of  printed  cotton, 
and  take  the  name  of  Blue  Girls,  Yellow  Girls, 
&c.  according  to  the  dress  and  ribbon  they  have 
chosen.  They  have  always  with  them  in  their 
excursions,  a  fiddle,  drum,  and  tambourine,  fre- 
qoently  boys  playing  fifes,  a  distinguishing  flag 
which  is  waved  on  a  pole,  and  generally  some 
^tastical  figure,  or  toy,  such  as  a  castle  or  tower, 
sarrounded  with  mirrors.  A  matron  attends  who 
possesses  some  degree  of  authority,  and  is  called 
Queen  of  the  Sett,  and  they  have  always  one  or 
two  Joncanoe-men,  smart  youths,  fantastically 
dressed,  and  masked  so  as  not  to  be  known. 
Thus  equipped,  and  generally  accompanied  by 
some  friends,  they  proceed  to  the  neighbouring 
plantation  villages,  and  always  visit  the  master's  or 
manager's  house,  into  which  they  enter  without 
ceremony,  and  where  they  are  joined  by  the 
white  people  in  a  dance.    Some  refreshment  is 
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given  to  them/  and  the  Joncanoe-men,  after  a  dis* 
play  of  their  buffoonery,  commonly  put  the  white 
people  under  requisition  for  a  little  money,  to 
pay  the  fiddler,  &c.  A  party  of  forty  or  fifty 
young  girls  thus  attired,  with  their  hair  braided 
over  their  brows,  beads  round  their  necks,  and 
gold  ear-rings,  present  a  very  interesting  and 
amusing  sight,  as  they  approach  a  house  dancing, 
with  their  music  playing,  and  Joncanoe-men  caper- 
'  ing  and  playing  tricks.  They  have  generally  fine 
voices,  and  dancing  in  a  room  they  require  bo  in- 
strumental music*  One  of  their  best  singers 
commences  the  song,  and  unaccompanied  sings 
the  first  part  with  words  for  the  occasion,  of  course 
not  always  very  poetical,  though  frequently  not 
unamusing ;  the  whole  sett  joins  in  the  chorus  as 
they  mingle  in  the  dance,  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs over  their  heads.  All  is  life  and  joy,  and 
certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  that 
can  be  imagined. 

The  last  party  of  this  kind  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  and  dancing  with,  at  Christmas  1823, 
belonged  to  Reach  and  M uirton  estates,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  William  Bryan,  and  afforded  a  no- 
velty I  had  never  before  witnessed,  in  a  rude 

*  The  airs  thej  tbg  and  dance  to  are  ttimple  and  lively  \  the  following  h  a 
qi>eoimen :  -^ 


A  f[f  i^Ntruifi^if  I  I 
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Tepresentation  of  some  passages  of  Richard  III. 
which  they  made  sufficiently  farcical.  The  Jon- 
canoe-men,  disrobed  of  part  of  their  paraphernalia, 
were  the  two  heroes,  and  fought  not  for  a  king' 
dom  but  a  queen,  whom  the  victor  carried  off  in 
triumph.  Richard  catling  out ''  A  horse !  a  horse  1" 
&c.  was  laughable  enough.  This  farce  I  saw  at 
Dalvey  estate,  the  property  of  Sir  A.  Grant,  and 
it  afforded  Mr.  Bell  the  manager  and  his  guests 
no  small  amusement.  How  the  negroes  had  ac- 
quired even  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  they 
seemed  to  have  of  the  play,  we  could  form  no 
idea,  and  the  occasion  did  not  admit  of  asking 
questions.* 

While  on  the  subject  of  Christmas  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  whole  of  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica, 
have  three,  and  some  of  them  four  days  allowed  for 
their  amusements  ;  and  that  on  this  occasion 
their  masters  give  them  an  allowance  of  rum, 
sugar,  and  codfish  or  salt  meat ;  and,  generaUy> 
the  laiger  estates  kill  as  many  cattle  as  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  each  family  a  few  pounds  of  fresh 
beef.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  the 
amount  of  their  enjoyments ;  the  more  wealthy 
^ive  fiunilies  kill  pigs  and  poultry,  have  their 
Christmas  cakes,  and  in  fact  abound  in  good 
things  both  to  eat  and  to  drink. 

To  many  who  contemplate  the  West  India 
labourers  but  as    'wretches  bom  to  work  and 

*  Sian  lU*  «u  wiitla,  I  Un  nad  Mr.  De  Im  B«ob'>  pi^Uat,  wbo 
MMlMi  hnii^  Nw  lbs  nM  Ikiag  ■■  K  dilcnat  rut  gf  tbt  UhnL 
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weep  ;'  who  have  them  associated  in  their  minds 
with  horrors,  cruel  oppression,  and  broken-hearted- 
ness,  the  description  I  have  given  of  a  sett,  may 
appear  a  picture  altogether  imaginary:  but  let 
such  persons  ask  any  one,  who  has  been  upon  a 
Jamaica  plantation  at  a  Christmas  season,  if  the 
description  is  not  correct. 

Origin  of  Sla-    *  CHAPTER  I. — On  the  Oriffin  and  Authority  of  the  Colonial 

T«7  in  the  CO- 

loniM,  and  right       Slave  Laws  in  general.'  p.  14. 

tit^^a^^      Under  this  head  the  following  paragraph  de- 
serves notice. 

'  The  assemblies  have  often,  in  their  acts,  recognised  slavery 
as  an  existing  institution ;  and  have,  by  directing  or  regulating 
the  sale  of  slaves,  and  by  numerous  other  provisions,  treated 
them  as  subjects  of  pro'perty.  But  if  the  books  of  colonial 
acts  were  resorted  to  for  information  as  to  the  legal  origin  of 
this  state,  the  rights  which  it  gives  to  the  masters,  or  the  duties 
and  incapacities  which  it  imposes  upon  the  slaves,  no  satisfac- 
tion upon  these  important  heads  would  be  found.'  p.  14. 

It  may  be  true  that  slavery  had  not  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  in  any  other  country  perhaps,  its  origin 
in  any  positive  enactment;  but  Mr.  Stephen  him- 
self informs  us  of  its  "legal  origin"  in  our  co- 
lonies. *  The  bringing  labourers  or  negproes 
'  from  Africa/  says  he,  *was  certainly  permitted, 

*  and  even  encouraged  by  parliament;  and  in  the 
'  more  modem  acts  there  was  no  reserve  in  respect 
'  to  the  condition  of  these  exiles,  as  far  as  a  vague 
'  name  could  define  it ;  for  the  commerce  in 
'  slaves,  eo  nomine,  has  been  expressly  recognised 

*  and  regulated  '  p.  14. 
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And  yet  in  every  page  of  his  book,  our  author 
pouis  out  his  abuse  on  the  colonists,  as  if  slavery 
had  been  an  evil  of  their  creating,  and  for  the 
infiimy  of  which  they  now  merit  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  and  of  earth !  Without  stopping  to  en- 
quire whether  or  not  the  condition  of  savages  has 
been  improved  by  the  change,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  merit  or  odium  of  it  is  due,  not  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  but  to  the  people  of 
&igland.  They  reaped  the  advanb^es  of  esta- 
blishing slavery  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  was  their 
ships  and  their  capital  that  conveyed  the  negroes 
from  their  native  land  to  these  fertile  islands, 
from  the  cultivation  of  which,  the  British  people 
have  derived  much  of  the  wealth  they  now  pos- 
sess*; and  if  any  of  the  existing  interests  are 
now  to  be  broken  up,  these  surely  ought,  in  com- 
mon justice,  to  be  indemnified  at  the  public 
ezpence.  Mr.  S.  thinks  otherwise;  'and  after 
stating  as  above,  that  in  the  acts  of  parliament 
encouraging  the  trade  in  slaves,  there  was  no 
reserve,  and  that  the  commerce  in  slaves,  eo  nomine, 
was  expressly  recognised  and  regulated, — to  do 
away  any  impression  that  this  should  found  a 
right  to  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 

*  Th*  Wait  IidU  oolonwi  ue  af  gnat  iDportuuia  in  <xt«Bdiog  til*  nuifao- 
IBH  ad  eoMmena  of  ths  motlisr  oonntij.  It  ii  diffisoK  to  God  uj  sngioa 
■an  tCeicol  for  (Iw  paipoM.  FoiHuing  litem  bu  aounmBd  >  pouring  in  of 
■laltb  iaio  Ihii  umitTj,  mnoh  of  wliicb  wu  implojed  in  fcitiliung  Ih<  *m1. 
1W  malA  Tveeired  from  the  Dntoh  ud  othar  ultndi  wu  in  fact  Tiaihle  on 
<Ma  Utthett  af  tba  eoasbrj,  nut  ontj  (ran  tba  noaa;  aipoidad,  bat  in  Iba  rnf 
^■N  af  tba  qioti  brooghl  lata  aoltiTatHHi. — Spaceb,  Honae  at  Canuaou,  Mr. 
Arra  «,  1816. 
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if  deprived  of  their  property,  obtained  under  such 
a  sanction,  he  proceeds  to  say,  '  But  that  these 
^foreigners  shall  on  their  arrival  in  a  British 

*  colony,  where  British  law  and  liberty  are  esta- 
'  blished,  be  sold  into,  and  perpetually  retained  in 
'  slavery,  and  that  the  same  state  shall  attach  on 

*  their  offspring,'  (as  it  did  on  that  of  the  villeins 
in  England),  *  though  bom  under  the  king's  alle- 

*  giance,  has  never  been  enacted.'  — '  Parliament 
'  seems  all  along  to  have  supposed  that  there  was 
'  some  known  local  law  in  the  colonies,  distinct 

*  from  the  law  of  England,  which  had  introduced 

*  and  defined  the  state  in  question.'  p.  15. 

Was  ever  sophistry  more  glaring  ?  Parliament 
sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  trade  in  African 
SLAVES  eo  nomine,  but,  it  seems,  did  not  enact 
that  those  slaves,  or  foreigners  (as  Mr.  S.  artfully 
calls  them)  were  to  be  held  as  slaves  in  our 
colonies !  '  For  what  other  purpose  they  were 
bought  and  carried  there,  he  has  not  attempted 
to  explain.  Again,  parliament,  it  seems,  has  all 
along  foolishly  supposed  that  some  local  law  in 
the  colonies,  of  which  it  was  ignorant,  had  in- 
troduced the  state  in  question :  although  it  must 
have  known  that  the  state  existed  there,  and  had 
been  recognized  by  its  own  acts  encouraging  the 
trade  in  slaves,  before  the  oolonial  legislatures 
had  existence ! 
Mr.  BttiMUB  OB  But  Mr.  Barham  has  stated  this  matter  so 
clearly,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  his  state- 
ment, as,  until  the  facts  he  brings  forward  are  set 
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aside,  the  legal  title  of  the  colonists  to  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  right  to  compensation  if  it  is  taken 
from  them,  cannot  be  questioned  but  by  those 
persons  who  are  prepared  to  advocate  not  merely 
oppression,  but  absolute  spoliation. 

'  To  my  that  Great  Bijtoiii  formed  the  plan,  and  that  the 
colonies  executed  it — -to  say  that  Great  Britain  made  the  laws, 
and  that  the  colonies  availed  themHeWes  of  those  laws,  — would 
be  greatly  understating  the  share  which  Great  Britain  had  in  the 
origin  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in  the  consequent  system  of 
slavery  that  now  exists.  But  many  persons  have  been  so  used 
to  cfaai^  all  the  odium  of  that  system  on  those,  who  by  acci- 
dent, happen  to  be  the  present  owners  of  slaves,  that  they 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  larger  a  share  Great  Bri- 
tain faas'had  than  the  colonies,  in  the  formation,  maintenance, 
aid  present  extent  of  slavery. 

'  lite  f<dIowing;  historical  focts  will  clear  up  this  point  a 


'  Great  Britain  established 
die  slave  trade  in  the  re^tn  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth,  who  per- 
sonally took  a  share  in  it. 

'  Great  Britain  encouraged 
it  in  the  successive  reigns  of 
Charles  I,  Charles  II,  and 
Jamea  II,  by  every  means 
that  could  be  devised.  But  it 
was  William  III.  who  outdid 
them  ^.  Widi  Lord  Somers 
for  bis  minister,  he  declared 
the  slave  trade  to  be  "  highly 
beneficial  to  the  nation :"  and 
that  Ais  was  not  meant  merely 
as  beneficial  to  the  nation 
Anni^  the  medium  of  the  co- 


'  The  colonies  did  not  then 


'  The  colonies,  all  this  time, 
took  no  share  in  it  themselves, 
merely  purchasing  what  the 
British  merchants  brought 
them,  and  doing  therein  what 
die  British  government  invited 
them  to  do,  by  every  means  in 
their  power. 
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loniai  prosperity  is  demon- 
strated by  the  Assiento  Treaty 
in  1713,  with  which  the  colo- 
nies had  nothing  to  do;  and 
in  which  Great  Britain  binds 
herself  to  supply  144,000 
slaves,  at  the  rate  of  4,800 
per  annum,  to  the  Spanish 
'  colonies.  From  that  time  till 
within  a  few  years  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  our  history  is  full  of 
the  yarious  measures  and 
grants,  which  passed  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection 
of  the  trade. 

*  So  much  as  to  those  who  created  and  fostered  the  trade : 
and  now  let  us  see,  who  it  was  that  first  marked  it  with  disap- 
probation, and  sought  to  confine  it  within  narrower  bounds. 

'  The  colonies  began  in  1760.  '  Great  Britain  rejected  thia 

South  Carolina  (then  a  British  act  with  indignation,  and  de- 
colony)  passed  an  act  to  pro-  clared  that  the  slave  trade  was 
hibit  further  importation  ;  but       beneficial  and  necessary  to  the 

mother  country.  The  gover- 
nor, who  passed  it,  was  repri- 
manded ;  and  a  circular  was 
sent  to  all  other  governors, 
warning  them  against  a  similar 
offence. 

*  The  colonies,  however,  in  '  Great  Britain  stopped  it, 
1765,  repeated  the  offence  through  the  governor  of  that 
and  a  bill  was  twice  read  in  island,  who  sent  for  the  assem- 
the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  for  biy,  and  told  them,  that  con- 
the  same  purpose  of  limiting  sistently  with  his  instructions, 
the  importation  of  slaves ;  he  could  not  give  his  assent : 
^^^  upon  whiekthe  bill  wa$  drop- 
ped. 
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'  Tb«  co)ome»,  in  1774, 
toied  OBce  more ;  uid  ttie  aa> 
sunbly  of  Jamtuca  BotnaUy 
passed  tiro  bills  to  restriottba 
trade ;  but 

*  TbecolooKS,  by  the  a^ot  of 
Jamaica,  lenutnatrated  against 
tbatreport,  and  pleaded  gainst 
it  OB  all  the  grounds  of  justice 
aad  humaiiity ;  but 


'  Great  Britain  agaia  remst- 
ed  &eTestricti<»i.    Bristol  and 
Liverpool   petitioned    i^ost 
it.     The  matter  was  ideiitd 
to  the  Boai^  of  Trade,  and 
that  board  iepoit«d  against  it. 
'  Great  Britaiii,  by  the  mouth 
of-tbe  Eail  of  Dartmonth,  then' 
pRsident  of   the   Imard,  an- 
swered- by  the  following  de- 
claratioB : — "  We  cannot  allow 
the  Goionies  to  check  or  di^ 
coungB,     in     any   degree    a 
traffic    BO   beneficial    to    the 
nation."  And  thia  waain  17741 
'  It  is  presumed,  after  this,  not  many  persons  will  be  dis- 
posed to  contend,  that  Great  BriKun  has  not  had,  at  leaat,  an 
equal' ritaie  in  estaUisfaing  slaTcry  with  those  who  happen  now 
to  be  the  actual  ownera  of  slares. 

'  But  still  there  are  some  points  to  be  closely  examined 
before  we  shall  Tenture  to  pronounce,  that  the  claim  for  com- 
peasation  rests  ok  tbe  strictest  grounds  of  justice. 

'  To  miU(e  that  claim  abmbtte  'A  must  be  sfacrwn,  that  the 
thing  which  is  required  to  be  surrendered  is  not  merdya  tyttem 
a^icb  afforded  the  means  of  prospectire  gain,  but  that  it  iS'^ 
absolutely  a  property  m  poueuimi,  and  held  by  the  same  right- 
by  which  all  other  property  is  held — -the  law.  Closer  than 
tlua  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  the  line ;  and  here  lies 
the  distinction,  between  the  present  claiok,  and  that  which  was 
made  at  the  time  the  slave  trade  was  abolished. 

'  The  claim  then  made  (but  which  was  urged  much  more 
stieaueariy  by  the  British  slave  merchant  than  the  planter)  was 
not  acUm  torproptrt]/  inpouttrioH.  Tbt  slaTetrade  could 
aot  be  pnq»er^,  though  it  might  be  the  means  of  creating  pro- 
perty. The  right  to  trade  had  been  permiUed  by  law,  but  no 
*a|agement  had  been  made,  that  it  should  be  permitted  for 
c  2 
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ever.  Those,  who  trusted  in  its  continuance,  trusted  at  their 
own  risk,  and  when  it  was  prohihited,  what  they  lost  was  not 
9  vested  property,  but  the  chance  of  contingent  gain ;  whereas, 
what  will  be  taken  here,  is  that  which  the  law  has  sanctioned 
as  property  for  ever. 

*  A  very  respectable  author  (Mr.  Clarkson)  contends  against 
this  claim  of  property,  upon  a  ground  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  dispute.  His  argument  seems  to  be,  that  such  property 
cannot  be  created  even  by  law,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  our  nature  (which  are  anterior  and  superior  to  all 
law),  that  one  man  should  have  property  in  another  man.  Be  it 
so,  but  what  then?  This  would  justify  the  slave  in  regaining  hb 
liberty  by  any  means  he  could  employ,  since  he  had  been  un- 
justly deprived  of  it.  But  in  the]question  of  compensation,  the 
slave  i^  no  party.  That  question  lies  wholly  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  Legislature,  which  has  constituted  the  property. 
The  law  must  be  binding,  at  least  en  those  that  made  it.  If  the 
Legislature,  with  a  view  to  national  advantage,  has  committed 
injustice,  and  now,  with  a  view  to  national  justice,  would  repair 
the  wrong,  it  is  for  the  nation  to  pay  the  price  of  its  wrong, 
and  not  for  the  individual  who  acted  in  conformity  to  the  law. 
To  fix  on  the  present  proprietor  the  cost  of  redeeming  the  acts 
of  the  nation  at  large,  would  be  concluding  a  series  of  injustice 
to  Africa  by  an  act  of  injustice  to  a  portion  of  your  own  sub- 
jects, with  regard  to  whom  your  first  laws  would  have  been  a 
fraud,  and  your  last  would  be  a  robbery.' 
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'  Chapter  II. — On  the  persons  who  are  subject  to  slavery 
in  our  colonies.'  p.  27. 

Who  these  are,  might  have  been  told  in  few 
words :  the  negroes  whom  English  merchants, 
trading  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, carried  from  Africa  and  sold  in  the  colonies 
as  slaves,  and  the  descendants  of  such  slaves. 
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By  the  foUowmg  extracts  we  learn,  that  the 
condition  of  the  African  slave  in  our  colonies  is 
much  aggravated,  beyond  every  other  description 
of  slavery,  not  only  by  the  white  skin,  but  strange 
to  say,  by  the  elevated  and  superior  intellect  of 
his  master :  and  moreover,  that  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes  make  better  masters  than  educated  white 
people ! 

'  Tie  negro  is  not  more  oppoiite  to  his  tohile-tkiiated  lord  in 
complexion,  than  in  manners,  and  intellectual  attainments ; 
the  on«  is  degraded  by  all  the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  his 
native  Africa ;  the  other  eUyated  by  the  refinements  in  arts  and 
Buumers  at  least,  if  not  also  by  the  science,  of  Europe,'  p.  28. 
'  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  refinement,  if  ve  were  to 
■appose  that  the  great  comparatiTe  mildHtn  of  the  PoTtugues« 
a>d  Spanish  slavery  may  have  been  in  some  degree  influenced 
by  a  aeorer  approximation  n  colottr  between  the  masters  and 
the  slaves  than  ia  found  in  the  Dutch  and  English  colonies, 
where  the  state  is  confessedly  the  worst.'  p.  3*2. 

'If  it  be  asked  then,  why  are  free  negroes  and  mulattoee  said  ArtEogluh- 
to  be  the  worst  masters  T     I  answer,  only  because  every  thing  aerntttai 
it  tttid,  whether  true  or  folse,  by  the  oppressors  of  the  African  ^"'''V**'  *^ 
nee,  that  may  serve  to  diminish  our  sympathy  with  those  whom  mattan  I 
they  oppress.     The  statement  is  untrue;  nay,  it  is  the  reverse 
<4  truth.'  p.  32. 

Therefore  negroes  and  mulattoes  must  be  the 
best  masters  to  negro  and  mulatto  slaves ! 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  how  much 
this  assertion  is  'the  reverse  of  truth;'  no  person, 
vho  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  West  Indies, 
can  be  ignorant  that  negroes  and  mulattoes  make 
ihe  very  worst  masters,  or  at  all  events  that  the 
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diaves,  who  ought  to  be  the  best  judges,  think  so. 
I  have  frequently  known  free  persons  of  colour, 
and  also  slaves,  very  anxious  to  purchase  slaves, 
but  unable  to  do  it,  from  the  universal  abhor- 
rence negroes  have  to  belong  to  such  masters; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  misrepresentations  made 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  slave  is 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  but  with 
his  own  free  consent  and  approbation.  It  would 
be  painful  for  the  seller  to  act  otherwise  when 
parting  with  his  people ;  and  extremely  hazardous 
to  the  purchaser.  What  then  comes  of  the  theory 
that  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  make  better 
mastears  than  the  English  and  Dutch  in  conse- 
<}uence  of  having  darker  complexions  ?  For,  in  this 
case,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  would  make  the 
best  of  all  masters,  whereas,  in  truth,  they  make 
the  worst. 

But  this  assertion,  like  others,  will  answer  Mr. 
Stephen's  purpose^  if  the  British  public  will  only 
believe,  that  West  India  slavery  is  the  worst  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world ;  that  English  slavery- 
there,  is  yet  more  cruel  than  that  of  any  other 
country ;  and  that  the  better  educated  and  more 
enlightened  the  master,  the  worse  it  is  for  the 
slave.  The  negroes  argue  in  a  different  viray. 
They  dislike  to  belong  to  free  persons  of  colour, 
or  even  to  low  ignorant  whites,  because,  as  they 
briefly  but  pithily  express  it,  Ukey  are  too  spiteful.' 
If  a  white  person  punishes  them  for  a  fault,  they 
say,  there  is  no  more  of  it ;  but  if  they  once  give 
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offence  to  a  mulatto  master,  *  he  spites  them  like  a 
negro ^^  that  is,  follows  up  the  punishment  with 
resentment.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  explain  on  at 
least  a  rather  more  rational  principle  than  that  of 
the  approximation  of  colour.  Between  the  negro 
and  his  coloured  master  or  mistress,  there  is  often 
little  difference  of  intellect ;  the  negro  in  conse- 
quence feels  less  respect  for  such  a  person,  while 
the  master  is  more  tenacious  of  those  attentions 
to  which  he  thinks  himself  entitled  from  his  slave. 
Hence  arises  a  jealousy  which  renders  them  mutu- 
ally uncomfortable.  This  is  not  theory,  but  ex- 
perience, however  much  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Stephen's  doctrine,  that  the  state  of  the  slave  is 
aggravated  by  his  master's  possessing  the  ele- 
vated and  liberal  sentiments  resulting  from  edu- 
cation. 

*  Amidst  all  the  reviling  epithets,'  says  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, '  used  in  anger  towards  these  poor  bondmen, 

*  You  slave!  or  any  allusion  to  the  condition,  is  never 
'  heard ;  but  Negro  !  pronounced  with  an  angry 
'  or  contemptuous  emphasis,  is  a  word  of  superla- 

*  tive  reproach.*  p.  31.  And  this  is  intended  to 
shew  that  the  bodily  designation  is  more  degrad- 
ing than  slavery !  Here  is  -refinement  with  a  ven-  ^ 
geance !  A  negro  considers  himself  no  more  re- 
proached by  a  white  man  calling  him  Negro, 
than  a  white  man  does  by  a  negro  calling 
him  Buckra,  their  common  term  for  a  white 
man.  The  word  *  slave,'  it  is  true,  is  never 
heard ;  if  it  were,  we  should,  perhaps,  with  more 
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reason  have  been  accused  of  adding  insult  to 
injury.  Who  in  England  says  You  servant  ?  and 
as  little  is  You  slave  heard  in  Jamaica. 

This  nice  disquisition  brings  to  my  recollection 
having  once,  (when  a  book-keeper  on  Holland 
estate)  inadvertently  addressed  one  of  the  negro 
boiler-men,  'You  sir !'  for  which  he  gave  me  such 
a  pointed  and  merited  Yebuke,  as  I  have  never 
forgotten.  He  asked,  repeating  my  words  with 
much  indignation,  *  You  sir!  who  do  you  call 
You  sir ;  have  I  not  a  name  V 

Gcntnl  <  Chapter  III. — On  the  lejral  nature  and  incidents  of  this 

S«mtrkt.  ... 

condition,  as  they  respect  and  constitute  the  relation  be^ 

tween  the  slave  and  his  master.'  p.  33. 

This  chapter  comprehends  such  a  mass  of  hete- 
rogeneous legal  matter,  as  seems  to  stamp  it  the 
commencement  of  what  the  author,  according  to 
his  letter  to  Mr,  Smith,  had  written  and  printed 
while  the  abolition  question  was  under  discussion ; 
and  which  he  now  publishes  as  a  delineation  of 
the  existing  state  of  slavery  in  the  British  West 
India  colonies !  To  him  and  his  party,  this  course 
of  proceeding  will  appear  quije  right ;  as,  according 
to  them,  the  state  existing  now,  is  the  very  same 
that  existed  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is  likely 
to  be  the  same  as  many  years  hence !  If  the 
colonists  are  without  legal  enactments  to  secure 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  slaves,  they  are  impre- 
cated for  leaving  their  poor  bondmen  without 
protection; — if  they  have  laws   which    appear 
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to  be  severe,  these,  we  are  assured,  are  strictly  en- 
forced ; — but  if  they  pass  meliorating  laws,  these 
are  incapable  of  being  enforced;  were  intended 
merely  to  deceive  the  humane  at  home ;  and  are,  in 
practice,  a  dead  letter  — '  made,  laughed  at,  and 
forgotten.'  Well  may  we  ask,  '  Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  V 

To  defend  ourselves  from  such  calumnies,  to  be 
compelled  to  refute  charges,  which,  in  charity  to 
human  nature,  one  would  suppose  beyond  belief, 
is  sufficiently  painful  and  humiliating,  and  re- 
quires a  degree  of  patience  which  a  sense  of 
duty  alone  can  inspire.  But  absurd  as  it  is,  to 
publish  nawy  as  the  existing  state  of  slavery  in  the 
colonies,  what  was  written  as  descriptive  of  it 
(whether  truly  or  otherwise)  prior  to  the  abolition  ; 
and  equally  extravagant  as  it  is  for  the  British 
public  to  believe  that  members  of  its  own  family, 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  between  whom  and  them- 
selves there  exists  so  constant  a  communication 
and  interchange  of  sentiments,  should  become 
such  merciless  tyrants — so  dead  to  every  proper 
feeling  of  humanity  and  justice;  yet,  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy truth  that  they  have  believed  it,  and 
that  the  infatuation  has  reached  a  height  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  in  one  general  calamity  the 
colonists  and  the  very  slaves  themselves,  whose  con- 
dition it  is  the  object  of  the  benevolent  to  improve. 
It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  follow  Mr. 
Stephen  through  all  his  unwarranted  assertions 
and  sophistry,  in  a  chapter  consisting  of  100  pages ; 
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^  hn^  nothing  that  bears  fairly  on  the  subject  shall 
be  passed  over.  He  has  found  out,  it  seems,  that 
there  are  twelve  canons  or  rules  applicable  to  this 
•lavery,  and  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
fMTomulgated  to  the  world.  Of  these  in  their 
order. 

SlaTery  a  con-    '  JRuLE  I. — By  the  law  of  the  colonies,  slavery  Is  a  constrained 
iQ^^^  *       servitude  during  the  life  of  the  slave.'  p.  33. 

Mr..  Stephen  himself  admits,  *  that  this  is  a  pro- 

*  perty  of  the  state  almost  universally  belonging 

*  to  it,  and  comprised  in  the  most  general  ideas  we 
'  form  of  slavery."  The  same  we  suppose  will  be 
admitted  as  to  the  issue  of  slaves  being  held  the 
property  of  the  person  to  whom  the  parents  be- 
longed, wherever  the  state  of  slavery  has  existed. 

Rugdatioiia  at  *  RuLE  II. — It  is  a  service  without  wages,   p.  33. 

kg,  time  of  What  are  the  wages  which  the  labourer  even  in 
labour,  «cc  Qf^g^t  BHtaln  receives  for  his  services  ?  The  bare 
means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  food  and 
raiment,  for  himself  and  his  family.  Of  wealth  and 
physical  comforts  assuredly  less  fells  to  his  share, 
than  to  the  plantation  labourers  of  the  colonies. 
The  anti-colonists,  when  advocating  emancipation 
by  another  view  of  the  subject,  represent,  and 
truly,  slave  labour  as  more  expensive  than  free. 
This  is  not  very  consistent  with  Mr.  Stephen's 
canon;  but  it  did  not  suit  his  present  view  of 
slavery  to  have  it  believed,  that  the  slaves  are 
remunerated  for  their  labour  by  at  least  as  many 
oomforts  as  the  working  classes  in  his  own  country. 
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'  A  man,'  says  Hume,  '  is  obliged  to  clothe  and 
feed  biB  slave,  and  he  does  no  more  for  bis 
wrrant.' 

'  Rqu  IU. — Th«  BMter  is  the  Mle  arbiter  of  the  kind,  asd 
degree,  and  time  of  labour,  to  which  the  alare  shall  be  snb- 
Jecl«d ;  and  of  the  BubeisiteDce,  or  meaoa  of  obtaining-  a  sub- 
(islence,  which  shall  be  giren  in  return.'  p.  33. 

Mr.  Stephen  makes  a  very  feeble  attempt  to 
support  this  assertion  by  referring  to  old  obsolete 
laws, and  evidence  founded  thereon;  but  seems  to 
feel  that  he  has  not  facts  to  bear  him  out,  and 
concludes  thus :  — 

'  It  would  be  tedioui  to  multiply  further  these  citations. 
In  gener^,  K  will  be  found  that  in  none  of  the  islands,  prior  to 
ins,  hsdany  legal  Iimitati(»B,  real  orostensible,  been  imposed 
<m  the  power  of  the  master  in  these  important  points.  If  not 
restrained  bjr  his  own  conscience  or  prudence,  he  might  exact 
labour  to  any  excess,  and  adopt  any  scale  or  manner  of  susten- 
tation  for  his  slaves,  however  narrow  and  merciless,  which  his 
avarice  might  represent  as  compatible  with  their  existence  and 
nseAdaess.'  p.  S6. 

Let  the  impartial  reader  who  is  desirous  to 
ascertain,  not  what  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in 
the  colonies  was  prior  to  1788,  but  what  it  is  now, 
refer,  on  this  sabject,  to  the  consolidated  slave  law 
of  Jamaica,  of  1816,  cap.  25.  He  will  there  find 
it  enacted  (though  Mr.  Stephen,  professing,  as  he 
does,  to  give  a  view  of  the  colcmial  laws,  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  speak  of  enactments  so  com- 
pletely subversive  of  his  canon)  that  all  the 
negroes  shall  have,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  twenty- 
six  days  at  least  in  the  year,  to  cultivate  their 
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own  lands,  section  4th : — that  they  shall  have  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours  for  dinner, 
section  20: — that  they  shall  have  the  usual  holi- 
days which  custom  has  established  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsunday,  section  21 : — that  no* 
sugar  mills  shall  work  between  seven  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  five  on  Monday  morning, 
section  5 : — that  a  woman  having  six  children  alive, 
and  to  take  care  of,  shall  be  exempted  from  other 
labour,  section  12: — and  that  a  statement  on  oath 
of  the  clothing  served  all  slaves  annually  shall  be 
rendered  to  the  vestries  of  each  parish  to  be 
approved  of  according  to  law,  section  8. 

These  excellent  regulations,  as  well  understood 
by  the  negroes  as  by  the  white  people,  and  fully 
acted  up  to,  speak  a  different  language  from  Mr. 
Stephen,  and  completely  disprove  his  canon. 

That  the  twenty-six  days  allowed  by  law  to  the 
slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  are  suffici- 
ent, and  more  than  sufficient,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity  of  Mr.  Stephen  himself.     Enlarging  on  a 
'favourite  topic,  the  starvation  of  the  *  poor,  op- 

*  pressed  bondmen,'  he  asks,  p.  91.  '  Why  are 
'  these  poor  beings,  who,  in  a  climate,  and  on  a 

*  soil,  that  would  yield  them  a  year^^  subsistence  for 
'  the  labour  of  a  week,  worked  hard,  not  for  one 

*  week  in  the  year,  but  the  whole  fifty-two,  to 

*  endure  nevertheless  the  miseries  of  famine  V 
In  this  instance  it  is  evident  the  colonists  are  more 
liberal  than  the  philanthropist  thinks  necessary, 
as  it  is  undeniable,  that  instead  of  a  week,  they 
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allow  '  these  poor  beings'  a  rmmtk  (twenty-six 
working  days)  to  cultivate  their  lands. 

In  a  note  in  the  same  page,  he  says,  '  Mr. 
'  Barham,  in  his  Considerations  on  the  abolition 
'  of  slavery,  has  repeated  this  statement  (that  from 
'  the  esuberant  productiveness  of  a  tropical  soil 

*  and  climate,  the  labour  of  a  week  will  furnish 
'  subsistence  for  a  year)  which  his  brethren,  the 

*  sugar  planters,  have  often  made  before.  A  hun- 
'  dred  West  India  authorities  might  be  cited  to 
'  the  same  effect ;  and  I  have  one  at  present  before 
'  me,  which  may  be  the  more  satisfactory,  because 
'  it  comes  irom  Haiti,  where  the  theory  is  in  some 
'  degree  reduced  into  practice ;  the  negroes  there 
'  working  for  themselves  at  their  own  choice,  and 
'  many  of  them  doubtless  no  more  than  the  sub- 
'  sistence  of  their  family  demands.' 

If  this  is  the  case — if  cdl  the  labour  perfornied  by 
the  emancipated  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  amounts 
only  to  one  week  in  the  year,  it  would  surely  be 
superfluous  to  look  for  any  other  argument  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  England  what  they  are  to 
expect  from  their  colonies  when  placed,  as  pro- 
posed, in  the  same  enviable  situation.  How  far 
such  idleness  is  a  blessing  to  an  ignorant  people, 
or  likely  to  promote  their  civilization,  is  a  question 
not  difficult  to  answer. 

To  conclude  on  this  subject,  the  law  of  Jamaica,, 
as  has  been  shewn,  provides  that '  the  slaves  shall 
'  have  twenty-six  working  days,  at  least,  in  the  year 
'  allowed  them  to  cultivate  their  own  lands,  be- 
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^  sides  the  usual  holidays  which  custom  has  esta- 
'  blished  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and,  Whitsunday 
'  for  their  diversions.'  This  number  of  days,  and 
often  more,  is  given  to  them;  the  overseer  of 
every  plantatioi;!  in  Jamaica  solemnly  swears  to 
the  fact; — yet  Mr,  S.  asks  *  Why  are  these  poor 
'  beings  worked  hard,  not  for  one  week  in  the  year, 
'  but  the  whale  jifiy-two  ?  And  the  Edinburgh 
Review  with  equal  effrontery  asserts,  *  that  the 
'  slaves  must  devote  the  greater  part  of  Sunday 

*  to  working  in  their  provision  grounds,  no  other 
'  time  being  allowed  them  far  that  pwyose'  No.  79, 
p.  228. 

*  Rule  IV.  —  The  master  may  imprison,  beat,  scourge,  wound, 

and  otherwise  afflict  or  injure  the  person  of  his  slave,  at  his 
discretion.'  p.  86. 

With  what  unblushing  effrontery  is  this  false 
assertion  brought  forward  and  made  an  undisputed 
canon!  Any  perscm  in  London  may  steal,  rob, 
murder ;  but  if  he  does,  it  is  at  his  peril :  and  any 
person  in  Jamaica  who  wounds  or  injures  the  per- 
son of  a  slave,  must  equally  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  such  flagitious  conduct.  It  is  true,  the 
master  has  a  discretion  in  punishing  his  slaves;  but; 
instead  of  being  absolute  as  represented  in  the 
canon,  Mr.  S.  well  knows  that  it  is  limited  to  the- 
infliction  of  thirty-nine  stripes.  To  this  canon ^ 
then,  as  to  his  delineation  of  negro  slavery  in  ge- 
neral, we  may  apply  the  line  of  the  poet  regard- 
ing the  Popish  plot — 

*  Some  truth  there  was,  but  dash'd  and  bre^d  with  lieo.' 
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To  inflame  the  public  feeling  against  the  c<^a- 
nists,  he  quotes,  under  this  head,  an  obsolete  sta- 
tute, which  long  disgraced  the  little  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  by  which  the  murder  of  a  slave  subjected 
the  perpetrator  to  only  a  small  fine ;  and,  comr 
menting  on  the  words  of  the  act  by  which  that 
law  was  repealed,  and  which  are  not  perhaps  the 
fittest  that  might  have  been  employed,  he  takes 
an^ile  advantage,  by  putting  the  worst  construc- 
tioD  on  them,  of  a  circumstance  he  himself  notices 
in  bis  preface,  that  '  in  many  or  most  of  the  colo- 
'  nies,  acts  were  drawn  up  and  passed,  without  aty 
'  pTvfessional  md,  by  the  planters,  and  odier  mem- 
'  hers  <^  Assembly.'  p.  60. . 

Ht.  Stephen,  throughout  his  book,  strives  by  coioud  ud 
eitty  sort  of  artifice  to  aggravate  the  slavery  of  omnpmd.'"^ 
tbe  British  West  India  colonies,  and  represent  it 
u  infinitely  more  degrading,  cruel,  and  oppressive,   . 
Aan  any  other  that  ever  existed  among  mankind. 
far  this  purpose  it  is  often  necessary  not  only  to 
en^etate  the  severities  of  our  colonial  slave  laws, 
u  they  existed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  to 
H^mteto  his  countrymen  there,  the  most  unheard- 
of  cruelties,  but  also  to  palliate  the  undeoiaMe 
severity  of  other  slave  codes.     The  following  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  this : 

'  The  Roman  father  Bii|^t  put  his  son  to  death,  ai  vetU  at  ku 
ikm,  w**  tmtUied  ta  the  property  he  aeqvirtd,  and  might  exer- 
tm  ma  him  the  sane  btferior  authorities  of  MGatrgixg,  impri' 
)d.  aXK-iellmg  into  ibtveiy,    Nayr.  ^ 
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Roman  law,  barbarous  as  it  was  in  regard  to  slayes,  carried  the 
power  of  the  parent,  higher  than  that  of  the  master ;  for  the 
son  might  be  three  times  sold;  the  slave  only  once.  If  the 
latter  was  enfranchised  by  the  buyer,  he  was  for  ever  firee;  but 
the  son,  though  manumitted  by  a  first  and  second  purchaser, 
might  be  sold  a  third  time  by  the  father.  It  is  certainly  some 
excuse  for  the  Roman  lawgivers,  and  if  the  manners  of  their 
country,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  were  fully  known,  perhaps  the  excuse  might  rise  almost 
into  a  justification,  that  the  paterfamilias  was  not  intrusted 
with  greater  power  over  his  slaves,  than  over  his  own  children, 
who  were  equally  amenable  to  the  same  mild  domestic 
FORUM.'  p.  43. 

Grod  forbid  that  the  slavery  of  the  British  "colo- 
nies should  have  any  features  of  resemblance  to 
that  among  the  Romans,  where  all  the  captives, 
during  the  endless  wars  in  which  the  republic  was 
engaged,  were  devoted  indiscriminately  to  the 
sword  or  to  slavery;  where  the  amphitheatre  echoed 
to  the  groans  of  the  dying  gladiators,  or  the  earth 
itself  laboured  with  the  multitude  of  crucified 
slaves !  How  extremely  uneandid  and  disingenu- 
ous in  our  author,  even  on  his  own  description  of 
it,  to  call  that  atrocious  system  a  mild  domestic 
forum;  and  to  represent  that  of  our  colonies  in 
the  West  as  tyrannical  and  oppressive  in  compa- 
rison! 

Bomui  sia-  Perhaps  the  reader  may  ask  if  there  were  no 

circumstances  to  *  excuse,'  if  not  to  justify  our 
early  colonists  for  the  severity  of  their  laws ; — such 
as  the  savage  character  of  the  newly  imported 
Africans,  some  tribes  of  whom  were  altogether 
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cannibals,  and  the  great  number  of  them  as  com- 
pared with  their  masters  ?  But  he  will  look  in 
Tain  to  Mr.  Stephen  for  excuse  or  apology  far 
•Hetfim 

The  leniency  of  the  slavery  of  Hindostan,  is  suTerfofiiui. 
proved  by  an  argument  very  similar  to  that  by  '"*" 
which  the  mild  domestic  forum  of  the  Roman  sla- 
very is  established.     It  seems  that  there  a  person 
has  the  same  power  of  chastising  *  with  a  lash  or 

*  a  bamboo  twig/  his  wife,  son,  pupil,  or  younger 
brother,  as  his  male  or  female  slave.  After  quot* 
ing  a  law  to  this  effect,  Mr.  S.  goes  on — *  Here 
'  we  see  that  the  slave  of  Hindostan  is,  in  point  of 
'  corporeal  punishment,  subjeet  only  to  the  same 
'  domestic  authority,  which  equally  extends  over 

*  the  wife,  the  son,  the  pupil,  or  younger  brother 
'  of  his  master ;  and  other  instances  of  the  leni- 
'ency  of  this  bondage  will  hereafter  appear, 
p.  42. 

The  argument  is  a  strong  one :  a  man  must  be 
greatly  more  humane  to  his  male  and  female 
slaves^  from  having  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
lash  and  the  bamboo  twig  on  his  wife,,  his  son,  his 
pupil,  and  younger  brother ;  and  the  consumers  of 
East  India  sugar  must  find  its  sweetness  doubled 
from  such  a  convincing  proof  of  the  leniency  of 
the  slavery  of  Hindostan!  How  strange,  that 
so  simple  a  method  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  our  colonies  should  never  till  now 
have  been  suggested. 
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On^onl  Ptt-  €  ituLE  V.  — These  hanh  powers  of  the  master  may  all  be  ex- 
ercised, not  by  himself  only  in  person,  but  by  his  represen- 
tatires  and  ag^ents  of  every  description^  and  by  every  person, 
whether  bond  or  free,  who  is  clothed  in  any  manner  with  his 
authority.'  p.  46. 

The  British  public  is  ever  ready  to  lend  an 
ear  to  tales  of  distress,  and  its  indignation  is 
easily  roused  by  the  recital  of  acts  of  oppression. 
This  generous  feeling,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
artful  to  work  upon ;  but  surely  few  can  attach 
belief  to  so  extravagant  a  charge  as  this,  unsup- 
ported by  proof,  and  at  direct  variance  with 
every  known  principle  of  human  feeling  and 
action.  Even  an  animal  dependent  on  us  is  re- 
garded with  some  degree  of  tenderness :  and  is  it 
to  be  believed  that  a  West  Indian  can  be  so  void 
of  affection  for  his  purchased  servant,  a  fellow- 
creature  so  entirely  dependent  on  him,  and  on 
whose  welfare  he  himself  so  much  depends,  as  to 
authorise  his  representatives  and  agents  of  every 
description  to  beat,  scourge,  wound,  and  other- 
wise afflict  or  injure  him  at  their  discretion  ?  I 
pity  the  man  who  has  the  heart  to  believe  this. 

That  corporal  punishment  forms  a  part  of  the 
system  of  slavery  is  not  denied ;  for  minor  offences 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  penal  restraint  of  practical 
enforcement,  in  a  state  of  society  where  every 
master  has  a  direct  interest  in  screening  his  slave 
from  criminal  prosecutions,  which  would  neces- 
sarily occasion  expence  and  a  temporary  loss  of 
the  culprit's  labour.    If  a  servant  in  England  is 
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DegligeDt,  or  disobedient,  or  commits  an  immoral 
act,  his  master  has  the  ready  means  of  punish- 
ment by  turning  him  adrift  in  the  world ;  and  if 
be  is  guilty  of  a  crime  that  subjects  him  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  his  master  has  but  little  in- 
terest in  screening  him  from  its  vengeance.  Very 
dilferent  is  the  case  of  a  slave.  If  he  offends  by 
n^igence  or  disobedience,  theft,  desertion,  &c.  it 
is  obvious  his  master  cannot  punish  him  in  the 
same  manner  by  turning  him  adrift,  and  bis  punish- 
ment by  a  court  of  law  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  considerable  expence  and  trouble.  To 
these  circumstances  we  must  ascribe  the  power  of 
punishment  entrusted  with  the  masters,  wherever 
slavery  has  existed  in  the  world.  Among  the 
lUmians,  this  power  extended  to  the  taking  away 
of  life ;  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  own  colo- 
nies, when  the  slave  population  consisted  of  only 
aewly  imported  lawless  Africans,  it  appears  that 
corporal  punishment  was  altogether  unlimited, 
and  even  the  killing  of  a  slave  was  punished  only 
by  a  small  fine.  But  this  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
power,  necessary  perhaps  then,  is  not  now  requir- 
ed, and  is  not  now  possessed  by  the  master.  In 
Jtmaioa,  the  murder  of  a  slave  was  long  ago  made 
felony,  and  punished  by  death:  more  recently 
^(vporal  punishment  was  limited  to  the  infliction 
of  thirty-nine  stripes ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago, 
die  use  of  chains,  except  for  the  confinement  of 
public  criminals,  was  altogether  abolished.  These 
chuiges  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  greater  huma- 
d2 
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nity  in  the  colonists,  so  much  as  to  the  more  im- 
proved habits  of  the  slaves ;  and  as  they  continue 
to  advance  in  civilization,  the  laws  regarding  them 
'  will  continue  to  be  meliorated  accordingly.  In 
the  meantime,  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  mas- 
ters below  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  order  and 
subordination,  however  well  meant,  would  not 
benefit,  but  injure  the  slaves;  no  one,  who  has  had 
the  means  of  knowing  what  the  negroes  at  present 
are,  would  even  on  their  account  advise  that  a 
limited  power  of  correction  should  not  be  possess*-, 
ed  by  their  masters. 

But  the  use  of  a  power  does  not  justify  the 
abuse  of  it,  if  such  a  charge  can  be  established. 
Mr.  Stephen,  in  considering  this  question,  first 
assumes  that  a  master  and  others  under  him  may 
commit  the  most  horrid  cruelties ;  concludes,  of 
course,  that  they  do;  and  proceeds,  in  his  usual 
style,  to  execrate  the  tyrannical  oppressors,  and 
invoke  commiseration  for  their  victims.  We  shall 
not  follow  him  here ;  neither  can  it  be  necessary  to 
ransack  old  records  for  obsolete  or  repealed  laws ; 
as  the  question,  in  the  minds  of  impartial  people, 
is  not  what  the  laws  locre,  but  what  they  are;  and 
what  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  is 
at  the  present  day. 

By  reference  to  the  slave  law,  passed  in  1816, 
cap.  26,  section  27,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  subor- 
dinate person  can,  for  any  ofience,  punish  a  negro 
with  more  than  ten  stripes ;  and  that  the  overseer 
or  owner  himself  can  only  go  the  length  of  thirty- 
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nioe;  and  this,  when  inflicted,  is  often  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  for  which  hundreds  in  England 
anaually  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Stephen 
sneers  at  this  law:  '  A  man  might  laugh,'  he  &ay$, 
'  if  cotnpassioQ  did  not  inspire  a  graver  emotion, 
'at  arestrictionlikethis/p.  40;  and  then  proceeds 
to  {HOTe,  in  what  he  no  doubt  deems  a  very  sa- 
tisfiictory  way,  that  the  restriction  amounts  to 
nothing,  or  is  only  calculated  to  produce  a  '  con- 
'  tinuity  of  punishjneot,  as  the  invention  of  the 
'  master  must  be  very  barren  to  be  sure,  were  he 

*  at  any  loss  to  ^fiad  rauons  enough  for  using  his 

*  whip  as  often  as  he  pleases.'  Why,  Shylock, 
laging  for  his  pound  of  flesh,  was  a  merciful  man, 
compared  with  Britons  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
set  their  inventions  .to  work  to  'And  reasons '  to 
indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasure  of  whipping 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children,  their  own 
dependents,  and  entitled  to  look  up  to  them  for 
protection  I 

To  give  an  idea  of  plantation  management,  and  PiuuiiM  lu- 
of  the  checks  there  are  to  prevent  an  abuse  of 
power,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  estates  in 
Jamaica  are  managed  by  overseers  appointed  by 
the  proprietors,  or  their  attorneys.  The  over- 
seer again  employs  book-keepers  and  tradesmen 
to  attend  to  the  subordinate  duties  of  the 
plantation,  making  the  number  of  white  people  in 
all,  equal  to  about  one  for  every  fifty  slaves, 
which,  averaged  at  three  hundred  to  each  sugar 
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plantation,  gives  five  or  six  white  persons  to  each 
property.  The  overseer  presides  at  the  head  of 
the  plantation  table,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  upon  his  prudence,  humanity,  and 
good  sense,  depends  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the 
estate,  but  in  a  great  measure,  the  comfort  of  the 
white  people,  and  to  some  extent  also  that  of  the 
negroes.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  it 
will  readily  be  admitted,  the  young  men  in  sub* 
ordinate  situations  were  allowed  too  great  latitude 
in  the  punishment  of  the  slaves,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  drivers  or  head  men ;  but 
of  late  years,  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place. 
No  book-keeper  or  tradesman,  on  well  managed 
properties,  is  now  suffered  to  use  the  whip  at  all, 
or  to  lift  his  hand  against  a  slave ;  all  they  can  do 
is  to  represent  the  case  to  the  overseer,  or  per- 
haps send  the  culprit  to  the  stocks  till  this  is  done. 
A  fair  hearing  is  then  afforded  to  both  parties :  if 
the  book-keeper  establishes  his  charge,  the  negro 
is  punished  ;  if  not,  he  not  unfirequently  loses  his 
own  situation.  The  complaint  that  negro  evidence 
is  rejected,  does  not  apply  here;  at  this  summary 
court,  in  settling  petty  differences  between  negro 
and  negro,  and  between  the  negroes  and  subordi- 
nate white  or  other  free  persons,  it  has  every  at- 
tention paid  to  it;  and  they  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  abilities  to  state  their  own  case. 


DeieripiioD  of      But  it  is  uot  Only  the  subordinate  white  persons, 
Hctd  Negroes,  who,  accordii^g  to  Mr.  Stephen,  are  clothed  with 
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AD  Hubounded  licence  '  to  beat,  scourge  wound, 

*  and  oUierwise  afflict  and  ii^ure'  the  slaves ;  '  it 

*  would  be  well/  says  he,  '  comparatively,  for 

*  ^aatation  slaves,  if  the. delegation  ended  here; 
'  it  descends  also  to  the  drivers.'  p.  48. 

Thir  chai^  applies  to  times  past,  but  not  to 
the  present.  Fonneiiy,  as  above  stated,  the  driven, 
as  well  as  the  book-keepers,  had  too  great  latitude 
in  pimishing  staves;  but  this  is  not  now  per- 
mitted. Assuming  however,  that  the  drivers  are 
entrusted  with  an  unlimited  power  of  the  whip 
over  their  brethren,  Mr.  Stephen  has  a  fine  subject 
for  his  pencil.    He  describes   them   as   being 

*  selected  &om  among  the  most  athletic,'  to  mak£ 
sure  that  they  have  full  strength  to  satiate  theii 
cruelty  of  disposition ;  and  as  '  plump,  robust,  and 

*  pre-eminmt  in  health  and  strength/  (p.  55.)  that 
they  may  appear  the  more  formidable  rivals  in  the 
mtourt  he  represents  them  as  having  with  the 
men's  wives  under  their  authority;  and,  having 
drawn  an  imaginary  picture  of  horror,  he  con- 
.dudes  by  imploring  '  the  pure  and  compassionate 

*  heart  to  consider  what,  in  such  cases,  is  likely  to 

*  be  the  odious  use  of  their  power,  and  of  the 

*  terror  they  are  able  to  excite.'  p.  56. 

Now  what  is  the  &ct  ?  That  in  nineteen  cases 
•ut  of  twenty,  the  driver  or  principal  superin- 
tendant  upon  an  estate,  the  only  responsible 
negro,  instead  of  being  athletic,  plump,  and  robust, 
is  an  <4d  grey-headed  man,  selected  in  considera- 
tion of  hie  good  conduct,  inteUigence,  and  esta- 
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blished  character  for  sobriety,  attention,  and  ho- 
nesty, and  the  influence  he  possesses  among^  the 
other  slaves  on  the  property ;  an  influence  gained, 
as  in  other  communities,  by  meriting  their  respect, 
and  felt  the  more  strongly  when  old  age  superadds 
a  feeling  of  veneration.  Next  to  a  good  overseer, 
the  welfare  of  a  plantation  depends  mainly  on  a 
good  driver,  or  headman^  as  he  is  more  properly 
called  by  the  negroes.  .  He  superintends  the  la- 
bour of  the  principal  or  great  gang ;  but  this  is 
only  a  secondary  part  of  his  duty :  he  must  be  a 
man  who  has  the  interest  of  his  master's  property 
at  heart ;  he  must  have  an  eye  to  every  depart- 
ment,— see  that  the  cattle  are  regularly  worked, — 
that  the  watchmen  do  their  duty  in  protecting  the 
cane-fields  from  being  trespassed  upon  by  stock, 
and  the  provision-fields  from  depredations  of 
thieves.  Above  all,  he  must  be  a  man  whose  good 
character  commands  respect  among  his  fellow- 
labourers;  and  in  this  case,  his  influence  and 
authority  are  truly  valuable.  Many  petty  crimes 
may  be  committed  by  the  slaves,  and  concealed 
from  the  overseer,  which  cannot  so  easily  be  con- 
cealed from  the  driver ;  against  such,  of  course, 
he  acts  as  a  salutary  check.  These  are  the  quali- 
fications required  in  the  headman  on  a  plantation ; 
and  considering  how  important  it  is  to  the  over- 
seer to  have  such  an  assistant,  it  is  manifest  how 
deep  an  interest  he  has  in  selecting  the  best  qua- 
lified, and  how  unimportant  it  is  that  the  person 
be  ATHLETIC    It  is  true  he  carries  a  whip — a 
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practice  established  at  a  period,  and  daring  a  state 
f^  things,  when  the  use  of  it  was  perhaps  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  which  custom  yet  continues, 
al&ongh  it  has  now  become  little  more  than  the 
badge  of  his  office,  as  the  accustomed  amount  of 
woric  is  known  by  the  negroes  and  perfonned 
without  coercion. 

He  invariably,  also,  carries  a  long  staff  with  a 
cmtch  or  crook  on  its  head,  round  which  his  whip 
is  attached,  and  which  serves  him  to  rest  upon. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  an  'athletic,  plump,  and 
'  robust,'  young  man,  exercising  his  strength  in 
cutting  and  slashing  a  parcel  of  unhappy  creatures 
placed  under  his  unmerciful  authority,  and  indulg- 
ing himself  in  licentious  amours ;  go  to  a  field  of 
labourers  in  Jamaica,  and  you  will  see  a  venerable 
old  man  standing  behind  them,  leaning  over  his 
staff,  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  some  one 
of  the  gang,  among  whom  as  many  jokes  are 
passed,  (often  at  the  expence  of  the  white 
people,  whose  foibles  they  are  not  long  in  disco- 
vering), and  as  much  noisy  mirth  prevails,  as  in  a 
field  of  labourers  in  the  mother  country ;  generally, 
indeed,  much  more. 

To  expose  the  fictions  circulated  in  England 
under  the  title  of  the  Driving  System,  S^c.  we  would 
only  ask  of  an  impartial  person  to  go  and  see  our 
labourers  in  the  field,  and  say  if  their  appearance 
bespeaks  that  starvation, — if  the  work  they  are  per- 
Ibrming  bespeaks  that  oppression,  or  if  the  mirth 
Aat  pre Wkfla  bespeaks  tlut  sfflLse  of  degradation 
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and  broken-heartednesSi  of  which  he  has  heard 
such  affecting  reports/ 

False  and  unmerited  as  the  charges  against  the 
white  people  of  the  colonies  are,  they  are  not 
more  unfounded  than  those  brought  against  the 
head-negroes,  who,  taken  all  in  all  (and  I  speak 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  a  great  many)» 
form  a  body  of  people,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
skins  are  black,  would  command  respect  in  any 
country.  Mr.  Stephen  himself  says,  they  are  se- 
lected from  *  the  most  intelligent'  of  the  slaves; 
which  is  true:  but  on  what  principle  he  can 
satisfy  his  friends,  that,  the  mast  intelligent  of  this 
class  of  people  being  such  merciless  and  depraved 
characters  as  he  represents  them,  the  general 
mass  are  so  amiable,  so  little  likely  to  deserve 
punishment,  and  so  well  prepared  for  general 
emancipation,  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. 

''*•  ^''^  After  the  drivers,  follows  a  description  of  the 

whip ;  and,  considering  what  kind  of  *  athletic' 
hands  it  is  placed  in,  the  reader  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  at  *  one  stroke  it  will  &jilj 
*  cut  through  the  tough  hide  of  a  mule  1 '  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  the  cat  used  in  the  mother 
country,  whatever  may  be  represented  or  believed 
to  the  contrary,  is  by  far  the  more  formidable  in- 
strument of  the  two.  A  few  years  ago,  a  gentle- 
man, not  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  and  who 
is  a  considerable  proprietor  in  Jamaica,  made  an 
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ittobpt  to  do  away  with  the  whip  on  his  estatesi 
and  to  substitute  the  cat  in  its  atead.  One  ac- 
ctodii^^y  was  pnpared,  and  proved  on  applica- 
tion so  insignificant,  that  the  negroes  laughed  at 
it,  and  by  way  of  derision  called  it  ptuty.    While 

\  things  were  in  this  state,  the  commander  of  a 
ship  of  war,  then  lying  in  Port  Royal,  happened 
to  call  at  the  estate.  Among  other  subjects  of 
ctnrmation,  this  of  pussy  being  brought  on  the 
cupet,  the  captain  requested  a  sight  of  it ;  and 

)  afttt  a  hearty  laugh,  said,  if  worth  sending  for, 
ha  would  let  hii  boatswain  -prepare  one  as  a 
pifctom,  voch  as  is  commonly  used  in  the  navy. 
Tliis  was  done ;  nothing  more  was  said  of  pus^. 
In  a  few  months  great  complaints  were  made 
■gainst  the  cat;  and  the  people  were  almost  in 
open  rebellion  at  what  ^ey  boldly  termed  an 
uUawfiil  instrument  of  punishment.  Of  course 
it  was  laid  aside. 
It  woald  indeed  be  a  blessed  consummation, 

I  if  corporal  punishments  could  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with  among  mankind ;  but  if  this  cannot 
yet  be  accomplished  in  a  nation,  that  boasts  itself 
at  the  head  of  civilizatioD,  it  is  surely  unreason- 
able to  look  for  it  among  a  people  only  emerging 
from  barbarism.    The*  disuse  of  the  whip  ought, 

I  however,  to  keep  pace  with  the  advances  made 
in  anlization ;  and  let  those  who  have  seen,  say, 
if  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  colonies  !  As  far  as 
By  dssoraticm  goes,  there  ia  not  now  one  puni^- 
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ment  inflicted  for  twenty  that  were  at  the  time  I 
went  to  Jamaica,  in  1803. 

On  some  plantations,  the  whip  faos  ceased  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  field,  and  it.  is^much  to  be 
wished  that  this  was  universal ;  but  what  is  prac- 
ticable on  one  estate,  is  not  always  so  on  another. 
In  the  character  of  the  negroes,  even  on  two  ad- 
joining estates,  there  is  often  a  wide  difference : 
one  of  the  gangs  will  be  industrious,  sober,  and 
well-behaved ;  the  other  prone  to  desertion,  and 
with  no  disposition  to  work,  -either  for  themselves 
or  their  masters.  Here,  it. is  impossible  to  adopt 
exactly  the  same  mode  of  management :  but  the 
carrying  of  a  whip  in  the  field  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued in  every  case  where  it  is  practicable ; 
and  unquestionably  it  is  carried  at  present,  on 
many  plantations  merely  fiom  custom,  and  as^a 
badge  of  authority,  where  there  exists  no  real 
necessity.  This  is  improper ;  and  brings  us-  to 
the  question,  whether  the  law  ought  not  at  once 
to  put  an  end  to  so  degrading  a  practice  ?  Der 
sirable  as  its  disuse  would  be,  I  confess  I  should 
hesitate  to  recommend  such  a  measure,  from  a 
dread  of  misapprehension,,  on  ithe  part  of.  the 
slaves,  of  the  ob/ect  or  extetU  of  a  law  so  directly 
interfering  between  them  &nd  their  masters.  In 
some  cases,  it  might  lead  to  increased  delin- 
.  quency,  and  consequent  severity ;  smd  even  more 
serious  consequences  might  be  apprehended.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  that 
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of  every  individual  concerned  in  the  management 
of  negroes  clearly  is,  to  abolish  as  fast  as  he  can 
a  practice  so  revolting;  and  which,  generally 
^Kaking,  is  no  longer  necessary,  however  dan- 
gerous the  immediate  abolition  of  it  by  law  might 
be. 
t  In  Jamaica,  punishment  is  seldom  inflicted 
I  on  the  day  the  crime  has  been  committed ;  but 
early  on  the  following  morning.  There  could  not, 
I  think,  be  any  good  objection  to  this  being  made 
peremptory  by  law;  nor  to  the  presence  of  another 
ftee  person  besides  the  overseer  being  made  neces- 
auy,  as  has  been  proposed.  Records  of  punish- 
ments have  long  been  kept  on  many  plantations, 
and  are  proper ;  but  to  make  the  manager  swear 
to  tbem>  seems  a  measure  of  doubtful  utility.  A 
man  capable  of  inflicting  cruel  or  improper  pu- 
nishments, would  scarcely  stick  at  an  oath.  The 
good  do  not  require  such  restraints,  and  the  bad 
would  not  be  restrained  by  them.  Fortunately, 
.  there  are  more  powerfiil  checks  on  such  wicked- 
Bess,  which  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 

'Rfi^bVI. — Slavn  hare  no  legal  rights  of  properdin  thio^  Ptopotjof 
nd  or  peiMHral;  andwhEterer  property  diey  may  acquire,  tovXtiT 
hilnagi  u  point  of  law  to  the  master.'  p,  68. 
Here,  the  British  West  Indians  are  put   to 
[  ^ame,  not  only  by  the  Roman,  the  Spartan,  the 
German,  the  Polish,  the  English,  the  Spanish,  and 
die  Portuguese  slave  laws,  but  even  by  that  of 
^Goast  ofCtuineal 
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Yet,  on  our  author^s  own  showing,  the  most  of 
these  codes,  or  the  more  important  of  them,  were 
the  same,  or  harsher  than  that  in  our  colonies, 
though  he  labours  to  draw  distinctions,  disadvan- 
tageous to  his  countrymen.  In  point  of  &ct,  the 
right  of  a  slave  to  his  property  in  the  West  Indies 
is  held  equally  sacred  as  his  master  s  right  to  his 
estate.  Even  Mr.  Stephen  concludes  with  a  reluc- 
tant acknowledgement,  qualified  as  any  thing  he 
must  admit  in  their  favour  always  is,  that '  with  a 
few  exceptions,  he  believes'  the  master  never  as- 
serts his  right  to  his  slave's  property ;.  and  we  shall 
only  add,  that  if  the  Romans,  whom  he  sets  so  far 
above  Englishmen  of  the  present  day,  could  never 
have  been  accused  by  their  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  asserting  a  title  to  the  property  or  peculium  of 
their  slaves,  it  is  manifest  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  for  '  many  anxious  provisions  in  the  Im^ 
*  perial  code, '  to  protect  it  to  them.  But  such  is 
Mr.  Stephen's  virulence  against  his  own  country- 
men, that  every  thing  is  with  *  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety' turned  against  them,  however  obviously  to 
common  sense  it  makes  in  their  fieivour;  and  when 
he  has  nothing  else,  he  has  always  abuse  for 
them.  For  this  purpose,  an  anecdote  is  intro-- 
duced  respecting  a  slave  called  Amachree,  in  New 
Calabar,  who  offered  a  hundred  slaves  for  his 
fireedom ;  and  which  offer,  his  master,  who  was  a 
poor  man,  would  gladly  have  accepted,  but  could 
not,  from  its  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  that 
country  that  a  purchased  slave  should  become 
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free.  p.  60«  The  craelty  of  such  a  law  (not  being 
a  colonial  law)  is  of  course  passed  over;  but  the 
story  serves  to  introduce  the  following  most  bar- 
barous attack  on  the  West  India  character :  — 

'  From  thb  country,  I  b«g  t]l^  reader  to  remark,  slaves  were 
Wonglit  to  improre  their  happiness  in  the  British  West  Indies; 
fcr  mch  tome  of  omr  planters,  or  their  witnesses,  were  pleased 
lo  MB ort  was  the  oooBoquence,  if  not  «ven  the  motive  of  their 


'  A  comparison  between  the  states  called  Slavery  in  diose 
tiro  opposite  quarters  of  the  world,  in  point  of  treatment  by  the 
■aster,  will  belong  to  another  part  of  diis  work ;  but  I  would 
hre  ihoftly  infer  ftom  the  fact  related  by  Mr.  Penny,  that  the 
poor  African  aiaater  was  either  a  mimcle  of  geMnmty^  or  he 
vaa  act  legally  aimed,  like  a  West  India  planter,  with  die 
power  of  the  dungeon,  the  chain,  and  the  whip.  '  A  little  of 
dns  troii,'  said  a  poor  but  warlike  barbarian, '  will  win  all  that 
ysUL'  *  A  little  of  thb  ikomg*  might  the  poor  African  master 
knre  said,  had  he  possessed  West  Indian  audiority,  *  will  make 
yoo  gbd  to  give  some  part  of  that  hundred-fold  value  of  yours, 
to  relieve  my  necessities*  I  need  not,  therefore,  soiidt  tiie 
state  for  a  licence  to  supply  my  wants,  by  selling  to  you  your 
fioedkmi.'  p.  61. 

What  other  impression  does  this  convey — what 
odier  is  it  meant  to  convey,  but  that  '  the  West 
'  India  planters,  legally  armed  with  the  power  of 
'  the  dnngeon^  the  chain,  and  the  whip, '  use  them 
to  estort  from  their  humble  labourers  the  fruits  of 
their  industry?  For  what  purpose  such  a  monstrous 
accusation  was  brought  forward,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture;  as  in  the  very  next  passage  he  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  without  the  shadow  of  foun- 
dation.   Can  we  suppose  his  disposition  to  ca- 
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lumniate  the  colonists  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
even  when  it  could  be  indulged  only  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  most  palpable  inconsistency  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  on  Mr. 
Stephen  s  authority,  that  Englishmen  in  the  co- 
lonies rob  their  slaves,  let  him  now  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  they  do  not,  marking  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  concession  is  made, 
and  deciding  as  he  can  between  such  opposite 
statements. 

*  It  is  indeed  alleged  by«  the  colonial  party,  that  though 
the  master  is  legally  entitled  to  all  the  property  acquired  by  the 
slave,  he  never  asserts  that  title ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
/  believe  the  propontum  to  be  tme.  The  slaveys  little  proper^ 
b,  indeed,  sometimes  seised  by  way  of  punishment,  or  as  a 
mean  of  obtaining  restitution  of  property  suspected  to  have 
been  stolen  from  die  master ;  but  upon  purely  sordid  principles, 
I  remember  only  one  instance  of  such  an  exercise  of  the 
owner's  power,  and  in  that,  his  conduct  was  generally  con- 
deinned.'  p.  61. 

c«*»ft**«M6         The  poverty  and  starvation  of  the  West  Indian 

oireamstaBoet  ^  "^ 

of  the  sitTM  ii  labourers,  at  least  as  respects  Jamaica,  are  as  un- 

liBaiea,  their  •  i  i 

•Uowaoeef , &c.  fouudcd  as  the  charges  with  regard  to  cruel  and 
excessive  punishment.  However  unaccountable 
it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  taken  their  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Stephen,  however  incon* 
sistent  with  his  description  of  their  situation,  and 
the  rapacity  of  their  owners,  the  truth  neverther 
less  is,  that  the  great  body  of ,  them  are  in  easy 
comfortable  circumstances ;  and  not  a  few  in  the 
possession  of  actual  wealth. 
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I  shall  here  state  a  circumstance  which  I  wit- 
nessed shortly  before  leaving  Jamaica ;  not  that 
there  is  any  thing  extraordinary  in  it,  but  because 
it  may  tend  to  give  a  more  correct  idea  of 
the  situation  of  the  slaves.  I  was  present  when 
a  gentleman,  who  owns  about  sixty-five  n^;roe8, 
delivered  to  them  their  annual  allowance  of  cloth- 
ing. The  adults  had  each  seven  yards  of  baize, 
ten  of  OBoabui^h,  and  four  of  linen  check,  with 
thread,  a  hat,  cap,  knife  and  needle ;  being  suffi- 
cient for  three  complete  suits,  one  of  woollen,  and 
two  of  linen.  Boys,  girls,  and  children  were 
served  in  similar  proportions ;  the  females,  young 
and  old,  receiving  in  addition  as  much  printed 
cotton  each  as  would  make  a  gown.  Mothers 
took  the  allowances  for  their  iamilies,  and  some  of 
them  went  away  fully  laden,  with  their  little  ones 
running  about  them.  The  master  of  these  people 
had  occasion  to  purchase  a  considerable  quantity 
<^  provisions  for  the  use  of  shipping,  and  very 
naturally  gave  a  preference  to  his  own  people,  as 
an  encouragement  to  industry.  From  the  recent 
mtroduction  of  island  or  treasury  notes,  the  circu- 
lati<m  of  which,  had  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
that  of  silver,  he  had  been  unable  for  two  or  three 
months  to  procure  small  money  to  pay  for  these 
petty  purchases,  and  his  clerk  had,  on  receiving 
100  or  200  plantains  or  parcels  of  jrams,  given  a 
ticket  of  acknowledgement.  Means  being  pro- 
vided, notice  was  given,  when  they  came  for  their 
dothing.  to  bring  those  tickets  for  payment,  and  I 
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saw  upwards  of  £30  paid  in  dollars  to  the  indus- 
trious individuals  of  this  gang,  for  articles  sold  to 
their  master  alone,  in  less  than  three  months; 
while  they  had  probably  sold  as  much,  or  twice 
as  much  in  the  public  market.  Of  course  they 
were  not  all  industrious ;  but  to  those  who  received 
it,  this  was  entirely  surplus  wealth,  to  be  stored, 
or  spent  in  luxuries,  as  they  chose ;  for  they  had 
their  houses  and  land  (with  ample  time  to  cultivate 
it),  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  in  short, 
every  necessary  provided  for  them  by  their  master. 
It  should  also  be  stated,  as  refuting  a  distinction 
Mr.  Stephen  lays  great  stress  on,  that  these  people 
are  not  mechanics,  but  field  negroes  and  jobbers. 
I  may  add,  that  several  of  them  are  married,  and 
attend  church  regularly,  well  dressed,  with  linen 
shirts,  shoes  and  stockings,  and  cloth  coats,  the 
quality  of  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  their 
master;  nor  would  they  use  any  kind  of  ceremony 
in  rubbing  shoulders  with  such  a  personage  as  our 
author  himself,  in  taking  their  seats  inside  the 
church,  instead  of  *  peeping  in  with  a  timid  and 
*  wondering  countenance,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
'  curiosity,  at  one  of  the  doors  or  windows.'  p.  215. 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  with  which 
I  am  more  -particularly  acquainted,  I  affirm  from 
the  evidence  of  my  own  eyesight,  that  the  congre- 
gations in  the  several  places  of  worship,  of  which 
there  are  six,  consisting  principally  of  slaves, 
would  bear  comparison,  in  point  of  dress  and  or- 
derly deportment,  with  the  generality  of  country 
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congregations  hi  Britain.*  Not  a  fev  of  the  Rtavw, 
c<»ning  from  a  distance,  ride  their  own  horses  to 
church.  In  the  titUe  villa^  of  Bath,  where  there 
is  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house, 
the  number  of  their  horses,  which  during  divine 
mrice  ere  tied  up  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the 
street,  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers. 
By  the  law,  indeed,  s)aves  (for  no  good  reason,  that 
I  can  see,)  are  not  allowed  to  own  horses ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  practice  is 
better  than  the  law.  It  is  almost  needless  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  purchase  their  Sunday  dresses 
for  themselves,  the  clothing  allowed  them  by  their 
masteta  being  used  only  for  woridng  dresses,  and 
frequently  sold  by  them  when  not  wanted. 
They  receive  their  allowances  of  every  kind  iwirp«»d»itj* 

,,,  ,,  ,  -.,.  ,,  of  tli«  ■•frotfc 

With  the  same  mdependent  feelmg  that  labourers 
in  tlus  country  receive  their  wages,  and  perhaps 
with  even  greater  independence  of  manner.  In 
taking  his  annual  allowance  of  clothing,  a  negro 
examines  minutely  that  he  has  full  measure,  that 
no  one  receives  more  than  he  does,  and  that  what 
he  receives  is  free  from  blemish.  If  he  happens 
to  get  the  end  or  outside  of  a  web  in  the  least 
tubbed  or  damaged,  he  returns  it  with  the  utmost 
indignity,  and  will  take  none  if  he  does  not  get  it 

'■Ir.Tnw,  Rcolor  afSt.TfaomuiplbiEut.J>iniiioi,hutruamitt«4lo  tliii 
wehtj  u  «Ktnct  tttm  Ut  pvuh  ngiiter,  bj  which  il  ipp«)m  Ihit  bnn  tba 
Wk  DwmbR,  161T,  to  tha  91it  of  Much,  IHOl,  bt  bu  murjed  S4BB  .Ihm, 
ad  kpliud  SDse.  Mr.  SiMiulej  lUIf),  Ihil  he  liii  BSO  rrgalti  iKendurti, 
^■^ttpiru  <if  lit  mimrptrtttd  SaeMj/  fm  tim  Camonmn 
meftU  NtfTo  SUma  in  llit  Brititk  Wat  India  CoUmiu. 
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as  good  as  others.  In  fact,  there  is  no  feature  in 
the  negro  character  that  would  strike  a  stranger 
more  strongly,  than  the  air  of  independence  he 
will  find,  where,  perhaps,  he  expected  the  most 
abject  servility.  This  may  appear  paradoxical; 
but  the  truth  is,  a  negro  is  a  very  different  being 
from  what  he  is  commonly  represented :  acknow- 
ledging fully  the  master's  right  to  his  labour,  he 
justly  considers  the  master  bound  to  support  him, 
and  feels  under  no  obligation  whatever  for  the 
house  and  land  he  holds  of  him,  or  the  other  allow- 
ances which  law  or  usage  assign  him  for  his  labour. 
He  knows  that  for  withholding  that  labour  he  is 
liable  to  punishment  by  the  master  who  supports 
him;  but  he  knows  also  the  service  required  of 
him,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  when  that 
service  is  performed.  He  has  his  own  time  also ; 
and  if  any  part  of  it  happens  to  be  required  by  his 
master,  it  must  be  repaid.  If  a  house-servant,  for 
instance,  is  employed  on  Sunday,  another  must 
take  his  place  some  other  day  in  the  week,  that  he 
may  have  the  day  due  to  him.  If  a  negro  makes 
a  feast,  and-  kills  a  hog  for  the  occasion,  this,  of 
coiu^e,  is  at  his  own  expence ;  but  if,  when  sick, 
and  in  the  hospital,  a  few  of  his  own  poultry  (from 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  others)  are  killed  for  his 
use,  he  not  unfrequently  demands  and  receives 
payment  for  them ;  it  being  considered  as  much 
the  master's  business  to  supply  him,  under  these 
circumstances,  with  poultry,  as  with  wine,  if  he 
stands  in  need  of  it. 
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Ab  Mr.  Stephen  has  givea  an  anecdote  to  shew  AM«M*«raa 
how  the  property  of  slaves  is  respected  in  Africa,  ti^,  Sif. 
and  intimated  what,  according  to  his  belief,  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  a  British  West  India 
planter  in  such  a  case,  I  shall  take  leave  to  give 
one  also ;  and  this  I  do  the  more  readily,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  came  within  my  own  knowledge. 

In  the  garden  fronting  the  spacious  mansion- 
house  of  Holland,  the  property  of  the  late 
honourable  Simon  Taylor,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  East,  a  large  cluster  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  for  many  years  shut  out  a  view  of 
the  sea,  and  obstructed  from  the  house  a  necessary 
circulation  of  air.  They  were  originally  planted 
by  the  proprietor  merely  for  ornament;  but  the 
more  substantial  use  of  them— the  fruit,  was  not 
lost  sight  of  by  the  negroes ;  who  soon  considered, 
not  only  the  fruit,  but  the  trees  as  their  own  pro- 
perty— each  claiming,  as  he  happened  first  to 
have  taken  possession.  In  process  of  time,  as 
new  trees  sprang  from  the  seed  of  the  old,  these 
were  claimed  in  like  manner,  till  a  perfect  thicket 
was  reared  up,  to  the  serious  injiuy,  not  only  of 
the  mansion-house,  but  also  of  the  breeze-mill, 
when  the  wind  was  northerly.  Still  Mr.  Taylor, 
fixnn  extreme  delicacy,  in  interfering  with  what 
his  people  claimed  as  their  right,  would  not  allow 
the  trees  to  be  cut  down:  nor  was  it  till  1807, 
when  the  evil  greatly  increasing,  and  some  deaths 
having  taken  place,  attributed  to  the  house  being 
so  much  covered,  that,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
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Huttter,  the  manager,  he  consented,  provided  the 
sanction  of  his  negroes  could  be  obtained  by 
giving  them  a  compensation,  but  not  otherwise ; 
for,  added  he,  they  have  long  claimed  these  trees  as 
their  owuj  and  that  claim  I  never  shall  dispute  with 
them.  These  instructions  were  faithfiilly  attended 
to;  the  overseer  durst  not  act  otherwise;  and  not  a 
tree  was  felled  until  the  person  claiming  it  had 
received  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  a  full  com- 
pensation. Thus  Mr.  Taylor  paid  to  his  own 
labourers  £1.  6^.  8^^.  for  each  cocoa-nut  tree  cut 
in  his  own  garden. 

OtTM  regard-    «  RuLB  VII. — The^Slave,  in  the  British  Colonies,  is  at  all  times 

liable  to  be  sold,  or  otherwise  aliened ,  at  the  will  of  the 
master,  as  absolutely  in  all  respects,  as  cattle,  or  any  other 
personal  effects.' 
'Rule  VIII. — He  is  also  at  all  times,  liable  to  be  sold  by 
process  of  law,  for  satisfeiction  of  the  debts  of  a  living,  or 
the  debts  or  bequests  of  a  deceased  master,  at  the  suit  of 
creditors  or  legatees.' 
'  Rule  IX. — Id  consequence  of  a  transfer  in  either  of  these 
ways,  or  by  the  authority  of  his  immediate  owner,  the  slave 
may  be  at  any  time  exiled,  in  a  moment,  and  for  ever,  from 
his  home,  his  family,  and  the  colony  in  which  he  was  bom, 
or  b  which  he  has  long  been  settled.'  p.  63. 

These  rules,  classed  together  by  Mr.  Stephen, 
briefly  amount  to  this — that  slaves  are  held  to  be 
property,  and  sold  ais  such.  From  the  researches 
he  has  made  into  ancient  slavery,  on  this  point,  it 
appears,  *  that  in  some  countries  at  least,  and 
*  under  some  particular  circumstances,  men  in  this 
^  condition  mght  be  alienated  without  the  domain. 
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'  or  without  the  whole  of  the  domain^  to  which  they 

*  belonged.'  p.  64. 

But  *  of  the  liability  of  the  slaves  to  be  seized 
^  and  sold  separate  from  the  lands  they  cultivate, 

*  by  the  master's  creditors  for  the  payment  of  his 

*  debts,  it  may  safely,  I  believe,  be  pronounced, 

*  that  a  precedent  for  such  cruel  injustice  is  not 

*  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World,' 
p.  68. 

Granting  it  were  so,  what  is  the  difference  to 
the  slave,  between  being  sold  by  the  creditors,  or 
the  creditors  compelling  the  master  to  sell  him, 
— which  they  must  by  some  means  have  had  in 
their  power  ?  Mr.  Stephen,  who  has,  it  seems,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  customs,  institutions, 
and  state  of  society,  among  the  various  tribes,  and 
tongues  in  Africa,  assures  us,  that  even  barbarous 
Africa,  the  fountain-head  of  slavery,  'will  not 
'  furnish  a  pattern  of  this  feature  of  colonial  despo- 

*  tism!'  p.  71. 

.   Jamaica  contains  nearly  one-half  of   all  the  sum  Mid  k 
slaves  in  the  British  West  India  colonies ;  and  let  i^^  to 
me  ask  Mr.  Stephen,  if  he  ever  heard  of  a  slave  2^.' 
being  sold  from  thence  to  serve  a  new  master  in  a 
distant  island  or  territory  ?     Or,  if  he  ever  heard 
of  the  wife  and  husband  being  sold  to  different 
masters  in  different  counties  in  that  island  ? 

Not  only  are  families  sold  together,  but  in  ge- 
neral allowed  to  choose  a  master  for  themselves : 

• 

and  to  regulate  sales  under  process  of  distress. 
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^when  the  owner  had  not  this  in  his  power,  a  law 
was  passed  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  8  Geo.  IL 
cap.  6,  sec.  9,  which  enacts,  that  slaves  sold  under 
writs  of  Venditiane,  shall  be  sold  in  families.    Had 
this  law  passed  since  the  agitation  of  the  Registry 
question,   Mr.  Stephen,   no  doubt,   would  have 
ascribed  it  to  '  his  thunder,'  as  he  has  done  all  other 
changes  favourable  to  the  slaves ;  but  as  it  was 
passed  in  1735,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ascribe  it  to 
any  other  cause  than  a  proper  feeling  of  hu- 
manity on  the  part  of  the  colonists  themselves, 
even  in  those  days    of  comparative   barbarity. 
The    philanthrophists  of   the  present   day  can 
therefore  have  little  merit   in  calling  attention 
to    an  evil,    that  was    so  long  ago  seen    and 
remedied. 
Slid  oTsitfes.      Purchases  of  negroes  often  cannot  be  effected, 
in  consequence  of  their  dislike  to  go  to  the  plan- 
tation they  are  wanted  for;  and  the  removal  o^ 
them  never  is  attempted  but  with  their  own  free 
consent  and  approbation.     Public  sales  are  rare, 
but  under  process  of  distress ;  and  although  these 
look  formidable  in  the  marshall's  advertisements, 
they  are  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  slaves 
of  poor  people,  who  possess  only  a  few,  and  whose 
slaves  are  commonly  bettered  by  getting  out  of 
such  hands.    Where  the  slaves  do  not  belong  to 
poor  people,  the  marshalFs  sales  are  frequently 
nominal,  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  the  con- 
veyance on  a  private  sale,  as  will  afterwards  be 
explained.     On  occasion  of  such  sales,  I  have 
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teen  the  negroes  openty  abuse  white  persons  who 
wished  to  purchase  them,  and  of  whose  characters 
as  masters,  they  had  heard  an  nniavourable  report. 
Their  language  was  to  this  effect:—'  We  know  you 
*  vett — we  know  what  your  plantation  is — and 
'  kaw  you  treat  your  negroes.  If  you  buy  us  you  will 
'  lote  your  money;  vx  willnot  have  you  for  a  master — 
'  we  M/ill  not  belong  to  you,  nor  work  for  you,  if  we 
'  should  go  and  live  in  the  woods.'  No  man  in  his 
■eases  would  wish  to  be  the  master  of  people  who 
entertained  sentiments  of  this  kind  towards  him ; 
or,  indeed,  of  people  who  were  not  perfectly  willing 
to  belong  to  him.  Proofs  enough  could  be  ad- 
duced of  intended  sales  and  transfers  of  slaves 
from  place  to  place,  which  have  been  abandoned 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  slaves,  after 
sending  a  deputation  of  their  own  body  to  inspect 
the  new  situation,  have  decidedly  objected  to  the 
removal. 

It  is  complained  of  as  a  hardship  in  the  sale  of 
slaves,  that  '  if,  as  it  ordinarily  happens,  the 
'  dearest  relatives  of  the  stave  belong  to  neigh- 
'  bourii^  estates,  and  are  the  property  of  different 
'  owners ;  these,  as  well  as  his  home,  may  be  lost 
'  fat  ever,  by  the  death  of  his  immediate  master/ 
p.  72. 

Here  our  author's  information  is  not  correct ; 
■laves  are  not  ordinarily  so  connected ;  there  may 
be  indeed  occasional  cases  of  men  forming  con- 
nections on  perhaps  several  different  estates ;  but 
■uch  charactetB  generally  ^ve  themselves  little 
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concern  about  their  offspring,  who  they  know  will 
be  provided  for  by  those  to  whom  they  belong; 
and  even  if  removed  from  the  scene  of  their  licen- 
tious indulgence  they  woiUd  not  feel  it  any  '  sad 

*  shipwreck  of  their  happiness.'  p.  72.  The  better 
description  of  people,  who  value  the  comfort  of 
domestic  happiness,  attach  themselves  almost  in- 
variably on  the  plantation  to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  also  represented  as  a  hardship,  that, 
'  slaves  are  liable  to  be  sold  in  the  life-time  of  the 

*  owner  for  his  debts,  either  by  executions  at  law, 
^  or  by  decrees  of  courts  of  equity ;  and  in  the 
'  foimer  case,  the  laws  of  the  islands  have  ex- 

*  pressly  enacted,  that  they  shall  be  severed  from 

*  the  estates  to  which  they  belong :  for  the  mar- 
^  shall,  or  sheriff,  is  directed,  not  to  take  in  exe« 

*  cution,  or  sell,  the  land  of  the  defendant,  until  he 

*  has  previously  sold  his  slaves,  and  only  in  the 
'  event  of  the  latter  not  producing  a  full  satisfae-' 

*  tion  of  the  debt.'  p.  74. 

Mr.  S.  here  refers  to  '  court  acts  of  the  different 
islands,'  but  has  not  quoted  them.  The  law  of 
Jamaica  provides,  that '  for  payment  of  debts  and 

*  legacies,  where  other  goods  and  chattels  are  not 
'  sufficient  to  satisfy  them,  then  so  many  slaves  as 

*  are  necessary  may  be  sold,'  60  Geo.  III.  q.  21. 
But  here  the  object  clearly  is  to  prevent  slaves 
being  sold,  if  there  are  other  goods  and  chattels ; 
and  if  the  law  directs  that  slaves  shall  be  sold  in 
preference  to  the  land,  the  reason  is,  that  a  few  of 
them  may  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt,  and  the 
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rest  will  continue  to  enjoy  their  homes;  whereas, 
tdlii^  the  land  first,  might  displace  the  whole  of 
the  people  settled  upon  it,  and  the  master  with 

I.  But  such  executions  are  rare :  if  a  planter's 
debt  is  small,  compared  with  the  value  of  his  pro- 
perty, he  easily  finds  accommodation :  if  it  is 
beavy,  he  grants  a  security  on  his  land  and 
ilaves,  and  in  this  case,  they  go  together.  Even 
in  the  case  of  legacies,  the  almost  universal  cus- 
tMn  is,  that  the  heir,  or  residuary  legatee,  burdens 
Umself  with  them,  and  keeps  the  property  toge- 
ther. 

les  of  slaves,  by  the  provost  marehall,  under 
viits  of  execution,  or  vcnd'ttioni  exponas,  which 
fRsent  BO  disagreeable  a  spectacle,  are  yet  an 
•ifl  of  much  less  magnitude  or  extent  than  is 
genendly  supposed  in  England.  Such  sales  are 
dmost  exclusively  confined  to  the  slaves  of  co- 
Itmred  persons,  and  the  lower  class  of  whites,  who 
iddom  are  land-owners,  and  whose  slaves, 
tniployed  as  menials  or  mechanics,  working 
wherever  employment  can  be  found,  have  not  the 
■me  local  attachments  as  the  great  body  of  slaves 
permanently  settled  on  the  plantations ;  and, 
tonsequently,  if  they  are  more  subject  to  a  trans- 
fer, they  are  less  affected  by  it ;  not  unfrequently 
bdeed,  they  are  much  benefited.  Moreover,  . 
fcese  sales,  so  offensive  in  appearance,   are  in 

r  eases,  a  mere  form,  to  convey  a  valid  title 
b  encambered  property,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
fce  saSe  has  been  by  private  bar^n,  with  the 
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previous  consent  of  the  slaves  to  belong  to  thu 
purchaser — often  the  person  who  has  them  in  \m 
employment  on  hire.  For  instance,  I  may  owii 
twenty  negroes  who  have  been  hired  for  eight  or 
ten  years  on  some  particular  plantation.  I  geti 
embarrassed,  or  die,  with  judgments  on  recordi 
against  me ;  in  either  case,  these  judgments  are  ai 
bar  to  a  private  sale,  as  I  cannot  myself,  nor,  ini 
the  case  of  my  death  can  my  executors,  grant  ai 
valid  title;  and  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  Wj 
arrangement  is  made  to  allow  the  provost  marshalli 
to  make  a  nominal  sale.  This  gives  to  the  trans- 
action the  revolting  appearance  of  a' forced  salci 
under  an  execution,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  thei 
slaves  continue  in  their  homes,  and  become  at-i 
tached  to  the  plantation  on  which  they  were  for-i 
merly  hired. 

Notwithstanding  '  the  conunercial  character  of: 
*  sugar  estates,  the  ruin  of  the  planters,  the  mort- 
'  gages,  sales  by  execution  at  law,'  &c.  dwelt  onbyi 
our  author,  not  on  account  of  the  sufferings  to  thel 
proprietors,  but  as  occasioning  the  removal  ci| 
slaves  from  their  homes,  I  have  not,  during  a  resH 
dence  of  twenty  years  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  £ast»^ 
one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  Jamaica,  known 
more  than  two  instances  there  of  the  slavei 
being  removed  from  the  sugar  estates  on  which 
they  had  been  settled.  These  cases  occurred  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  Airy  Castle  estates,  whidi 
were  thrown  up,  and  from  which  the  slaves,  mud| 
to  their  joy,  were  removed  in  a  body  to  the  mort^ 
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rfatile  domains  of  Golden  Grove  and  Duckenfield 
^Hall,  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  wbei:e  they  may 
ymcfw  be  considered  as  pennanenUy  attached  to 
^e  soil,  whoever  may  hold  the  titles  of  the 
jestates. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  slaves  sold  under 
.  executions,  are  almost  all  the  property  of  the  lower 
class  of  whites,  and  the  coloured  people  who  be- 
came possessed  of  them  while  the  African  trade 
.was  open,  or  have  succeeded  to  them  since. 
'Anurngf  other  changes,  which,  since  the  abolition 
of  that  trade,  time  has  been  effecting  in  the  colo- 
nies, it  is  not  one  of  the  least  important,  that  the 
■egToes  are  gradually  getting  into  fewer  hands. 
From  the  people  of  colour,  they  are  passing  to  the, 
jobbing  gai^  of  the  middle  class  of  white  people ; 
and  from  these  again  to  the  plantations,  where,  in 
not  many  years,  they  will  be  all  fixed,  and  sales 
of  slaves,  except  as  attached  to  the  soil,  will  be 
almost  unknown.  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of 
'  the  late  disastrous  years  to  the  planters,  this 
■change  has  made  progress,  and  a  few  years  of 
ei^Mual  prosperity  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
attach  the  whole  body  of  slaves  in  the  island  to 
lite  soil.  Humanity  must  wish  to  see  this  happy 
change  accomplished ;  yet  such  is  the  perverted 
fiew  unfortunately  taken  in  the  mother  country 
«f  all  colonial  matters,  that  many  consider  friend- 
ship to  the  slaves  can  only  be  evinced  by  hostility 
'to  the  masters — that  whatever  is  beneficial  to 
-  Ob  one  clan,  mutt  be  prejudicial  to  the  oth^ ; 
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and  hence  it  has  been  again  and  again  asserted  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
planter  is  injurious  to  the  slave ! 

Genend  Wuh-  The  circumstauce  of  General  Washington  en- 
franchising his  slaves  by  will,  is  here  introduced 
in  a  note^  p.  73,  *  and  shews/  says  Mr.  Stephen, 
'  impressively  what  he  thought  of  slavery  in  ge- 
*neral;  and  Washington,  be  it  remembered, 
*  did  not  judge  of  the  state  by  report,'  as  too  many 
do  in  England,  and  on  the  report  of  those  who 
themselves  have  it  on  report. 

With  due  submission,  the  circumstances  in 
which  Washington  was  placed,  were  not  of  an 
ordinary*  kind ;  and  he  is  not  a  pattern  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  can  be  expected  to  follow. 
He  was  selected  by  Providence  as  the  man  who 
should  have  the  honour  of  enfranchising  his  coun- 
try, and  delivering  it  ftx)m  an  oppression,  not  un- 
like, though  much  inferior  in  its  violence  and  per- 
tinacity, to  that  with  which  a  party  now  wishes  to 
crush  the  less  powerful  colonies  of  the  present 
day.  He  had  no  family;  and  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  the  oiSspring  of  the  hero,  who  is 
venerated  as  ^Jirst  in  wavj  first  in  peace^  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country,''  never  could 
have  known  distress  or  difficulty.  Yet  this 
*  man  was  a  slave-owner,  and  a  planter  in 
a  British  colony;  and,  what  is  even  more 
strange,  out  of  the  four  chief  magistrates  who 
have  presided  over  that  country  of  freemen  by 
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the  choice  of  the  people,  three  have  been  selected 
fttnn  Uie  slave  states,  where,  according  to  Mr. 
Stephen,  the  exercise  of  despotic  power,  the  long 
administration  of  an  iron  system,  and  the  conta- 
gion of  local  habits  and  prejudices,  extinguish 
kumanity  and  convert  men  into  brutes,  p.  55. 

This  circumstance — a  very  extraordinary  one, 
certainly,  if  Mr.  Stephen's  remark  be  well  founded, 
my  perhaps  be  better  accounted  for  by  another 
miter,  whose  authority  is  entitled  to  fully  as  much 
reelect.  '  Masters  of  slaves,'  says  Mr.  Burice, 
'  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their 
'  freedom.  Freedom  is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoy- 
'  ment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.     Not 

*  K^ng  there,  that  freedom,  as  in  countries  where 

*  it  is  a  common  blessing,  and  broad  and  general 
'  u  the  air,  may  be  joined  with  much  abject  toil, 
'  with  great  misery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  ser- 
'  ritude,  liberty  looks  among  them  like  something 
'  that  is  more  noble  and  liberal.  Such  were  all 
'the  ancient  commonwealths;  such  were  our 
'  Gothic  ancestors ;  such  in  our  days  were  the 
'  Poles ;  and  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves, 
'  who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  them  haughti^ 
'  oess  combines  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  forti- 
*fiee  it»  and  renders  it  invincible.' 

Speaking ofGeneral  Washington's  benevolence,  st.t«ofSiimj 
U  opportunity  is  taken  to  say,  '  he  well  knew  the  suto. 
'tnie  nature  and  effect  of  that  state  (slavery);  but 
'  in  a  country  where  it  is  generally /ai-  milder  than 
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*  in  our  colonies,  so  much  so,  as  to  consist  with  a 
'  very  rapid  increase  of  population' — .  p.  73.  Now 
that  the  slaves  are  increasing  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  have  as  yet  decreased  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  may  be  true,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  causes  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed ;  but 
whether  slavery  is  milder  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  let  the  reader  judge  from  the  following 
facts.  TTiere  slaves  are  sold  without  any  regard  to 
the  separation  of  families ;  there  a  regular  traffic  in 
slaves  is  carried  on ;  dealers,  as  I  have  witnessed, 
traverse  the  coimtry,  and  purchase  them,  and 
thousands  are  annually  shipped  from  the  port  of 
Norfolk  in  Virginia,  to  cultivate  sugar  on  the 
fertile  but  sickly  swamps  in  Louisiana.  There 
also  banishment  is  the  condition  of  manumission : 
a  master  can  give  freedom  to  a  slave,  only  upon 
condition  of  expelling  him  from  the  state.  What 
would  be  said  of  such  a  law  in  Jamaica  ? 

As  another  instance  of  the  American  laws  being 

far  milder  than  those  of  the  British  West  India 

colonies,  I  quote  the  following  section  of  the  law 

of  South  Carolina  '  for  the  better  regulation  of  free 

'  negroes  and  persons  of  colour.' 

*  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  yessel  shall  come 
into  any  port  or  harbour  of  this  state,  from  any  other  state  oi 
foreign  port,  having  on  board  any  free  negroes  or  persons  oj 
colour,  as  cooks,  stewards,  mariners,  or  in  other  employment 
on  board  of  the  said  yessel,  such  free  negroes  or  persons  0 
colour  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized  and  confined  in  gaol,  until  tlu 
said  yessel  shall  dear  out  and  depart  from  this  State :  and  Iba 
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iriKB  the  Mid  TeMel  ia  ready  to  sul,  (he  captain  of  the  aaid 
Tenel  shall  be  bound  to  carry  away  the  eaid  free  negro  or  free 
peraonofcoloar,  and  to  pay  the  ezpences  of  his  detention;  and 
in  caae  of  his  neglect  ot  refusal  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be 
indicted,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  Aned  in  a  sum  not 
less  dian  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than 
two  months;  and  such  free  negroes  or  persons  of  colour  shall 
be  deemed  and  takea  as  absoluLe slaves,  and  sold  in  confonnity 
to  the  proTiaions  of  the  act  passed  the  20th  day  of  December, 


Another  section  of  the  act  prohibits  any  free 
negro  or  person  of  colour,  who  shall  leave  the 
ttate,  firom  returning  thereto. 

Such  is  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  most  ancient 
^Te  colonies  established  by  Britain,  and  such 
the  opinion  there  entertained  of  a  free  coloured 
population;  an  opinion,  founded  on  experience, 
however  much  at  variance  with  that  of  those  bene- 
volent enthusiasts  in  England,  who  have  acquired 
such  an  influence  in  the  council  of  the  nation ;  and 
whose  errors  have  endangered  the  existence  of 
possessions,  for  wjiich  Buonaparte  sighed,  with 
Europe  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Ships,  colonies,  and 
ccnnmerce,  he  well  knew  had  enabled  England  to 
contend  with  him ;  these  he  promised  to  France 
u  a  reward  of  her  exertions ;  these  England  is  now 
•acrifictog  at  the  shrine  of  misguided  enthusiasm. 

Treating  of  the  sale  of  slaves,  an  affecting  pic- 
ture is  drawn  by  our  author,  of  the  extreme  cruelty 
of  lemovii^them  from  the  barren  Bahama  islands 
to  a  more  ferttte  soil.  p.  81, 82.    To  such  removals 
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I  believe  they  are  no  longer  subject ;  home  and 
country  are  dear  to  all,  and  there  is  something 
exceedingly  painful  in  contemplating  a  people 
compelled  to  abandon  them  by  whatever  circum- 
stances :  yet  this  hardship,  described  with  so  much 
feeling,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  slaves.  How 
many  of  the  poor  Irish,  possessing  a  land  pro- 
verbial for  its  fertility,  would  at  the  present  mo- 
ment  consider  it  the  greatest  blessing  to  be  re- 
moved in  families,  and  put  down  in  New  Holland 
or  Canada?  And  surely  it  will  not  be  said  that 
they  are  less  attached  to  their  homes  than  the 
oppressed  slaves,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Stephen, 

*  are  driven  like  beasts,    worked  beyond   their 

*  strength,   stinted  of  necessary  food,   and  thus 

*  have  their  days  shortened.'  p.  82.  Few  endear- 
ments can  home  possess  to  the  wretched  being 
who  has  found  in  it  nothing  but  labour,  and 
hunger,  and  oppression,  even  to  the  shortening 
of  his  miserable  existence !  yet,  such  are  the  con- 
tradictions  necessary  to  support  false  theories, 
that  in  order  to  give  to  the  removal  of  a  negro  all 
the  distress  and  anguish  of  the  most  cruel  ba- 
nishment, it  is  necessary  to  suppose  him  leaving 
for  ever  a  home  where  he  enjoyed  every  comfort 
and  happiness,  while  in  the  same  breath  we  are 
assured  no  such  comforts  fall  to  his  lot.  God  for- 
bid that  Mr.  Stephen's  account  of  their  state  and 
situation  were  correct !  but  if  it  were,  it  is  clear 
their  removal  from  one  home  to  another  could  be 
no  such  terrible  aggravation  of  theii^  sufferings. 
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'  Rule  X.  —  The  slave   may  be  mortg^ed,  demUed,  and  i*i»i«jmitot 
settled  for  .any  particular  estate  or  estates  in   possession, 
remainder,  or  reversion.'  p.  84. 

Mach  strfefs  is  laid  upon  this  as  the  cause  of 
great  injury  to  the  slaves.  Speaking  of  the  leas- 
ing out  of  negroes,  Mt.  S.  says,  '  I  never  saw  in 
'  any  of  dtese  leases  covenants  stipulating  for 
'  adequate  allowances  of  food  or  other  necessaries 

*  to  the  slaves,  or  for  limiting  their  work  in  point 
'  of  time  or  otherwise,  or  for  restraining  excesses 
'  in  puniahment.  I  believe  no  leases  can  be 
'  produced  with  any  such  stipulations,  though  the 
'  lessors  of  course  have    counterparts  and  are 

*  almost  always  resident  here.     Such  omissions 

*  are  instructive.'  p.  87.  Of  course  the  meaning 
of  tills  last  sentence  is,  they  are  '  instructive,'  as 
abewing  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  preseri-a- 
tion  or  protection  of  the  slaves.  In  rfeply  to  this, 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  observe,  thKt  as  respects 
Jamaica,  and  I  presume  it  is  the  same  in  the  other 
islands,  the  htv  expressly  regulates  the  allowances 
of  food  and  time  of  labour,  and  guards  against  ex- 
cess of  punishment.  It  does  not  leave  points  of 
such  vital  importance  to  be  regulated  by  contracts 
between  individuals.  But  we  hare  our  author's 
otrn  authority,  that  individuals  take  the  most 
effectual  means  to  ensure  the  observance  of  those 
regnlatioos,  and  the  proper  treatm^it  of  their 
daves.  '  True  it  is,'  says  he,  '  the  lessor  genc- 
'  Viily  endeavours  to  guard  t^inst  such  abuses, 

*  or  nrtber  to.  secure  himself  against  kms,  when 

f2 
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*  they  axe  practised,  by  what  is  called,  a  make 

*  good  bargain^  namely,  by  a  covenant  from  the 
^  lessor,  to  pay  for  any  reduction  in  number  and 

*  value  of  the  slaves  during  the  term,  by  appraise- 

*  ment ;  and  for  the  performance  of  this  covenant 

*  security  is  commonly  required.'  p.  86. 

Now  what  is  this  but  a  stipulation  for  adequate 
allowance  of  food  and  clothing,  and  every  thing 
else  necessary  for  life  and  well-being?  What 
stronger  tie  can  be  devised  than  self-interest  ?  If 
I  hire  another  man's  negroes  for  a  certain  period, 
under  a  stipulation  to  make  good  any  deteriora- 
tion that  may  take  place  in  my  employment, 
surely  I  will  be  careful  for  my  own  interest,  put- 
ting humanity  out  of  the  question,  to  treat  them 
properly ;  and  as  far  as  possible  to  guard  against 
such  a  calamity.  In  point  of  fact  I  never  knew 
hired  negroes,  that  were  not  treated  by  the  lessee 
precisely  as  his  own :  a  man  would  be  deservedly 
hooted,  not  only  by  the  community,  but  by  his 
own  slaves,  who  should  make  a  distinction  in 
their  treatment. 


Mur- 


ki^f  j!ImS^      '  Where  else,'  asked  Mr.  Stephen,  '  but  in  the 
•jndMbjthe  ,  British  West  Indies,    did  the  subsistence  of 

*  agricultural  slaves  depend  on  provisions  to  be 
'  bought  or  imported  from  abroad ;  consequently 

*  on  the  wealth,  or  the  credit  of  their  immediate 
'  master?  and  where  else  was  he  ever  placed 
'  under  so  strong  temptation  or  necessity  to  with- 
'  hold  from  them  a  sufficiency  of  food.'  p.  105, 


SuppU^  bjf  the  Slave*. 

It  is  true  that  the  West  India  Islands  have  occa- 
sionally been  visited  with  hurricanes,  which  in  one 
hour  have  laid  waste  the  cane  fields  and  provision 
grounds,  and  on  auch  occasions  there  have  been 
complaints  of  scarcity,  as  in  other  countries  under 
similar  circumstances.  But  does  Mr.  Stephen  re- 
quire to  be  told,  that  in  Jamaica  at  least,  the  slaves 
do  not,  but  on  such  happily  rare  occasions,  depend 
on  provisions  bought  or  imported  ? — that  whether 
they  are  mortgaged  or  unmortgaged,  they  have  land 
allotted  them,  and  sufficient  time  allowed  for  its 
cnltivation ;  that  they  are  not  only  the  growers  of 
dieir  own  food,  but  the  farmers  who  supply  the 
masters  of  the  country  with  provisions ;  that  the 
city  of  Kingston,  and  every  town  and  shipping 
place  around  the  island,  is  supplied  from  the  sur- 
plus of  their  cultivation ;  and  that  an  advance  on 
the  price  of  edoes,  yams,  and  plantains,  is  the 
cause  of  as  much  joy  to  them,  as  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  sugar  and  rum  to  their  masters,  or  of  wheat  to 
the  English  fiurmer  ? 

The  current  price  of  plantains  in  the  negro 
markets  of  St.  Thomas  in  die  East,  for  several 
years,  has  been  three  quarters  of  a  dollar  per  hun- 
dred— about  three  shillings.  Six  of  these  serve  a 
man  for  a  day;  consequently,  he  obtains  what 
constitutes  the  staff  of  life,  at  three  pence  per  day. 
Edoes  and  sweet  potatoes  are  yet  cheaper,  being 
sold  at  half  a  dollar,  or  about  two  shillings  the 
hundred,-  which  is  under  the  price  of  potatoes  in 
this  country ;  and  yet  we  are  told,  that  disposing 
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\^^  tji$M  surplus  proviaions  at  these  prices,  the 
t^k-^rs  depend  for  subsistence  upon  provisions 
I^AMght  and  imported  from  abroad,  and  that  there 
^Xk^ts  a  strong  tejoaptation  or  necessity  on  the  part 
i^  their  masters,  to  withhold  from  them  a  suffici- 
ency of  food ! 

The  flour  and  rice  imported  into  Jamaica,  are 
regarded  as  luxuries,  and  no  more  as  necessaries 
than  the  rice  of  Carolina  is  in  England.  They  are 
used  chiefly  by  the  whites,  or  served  to  the  negroes 
when  sick ;  but  the  latter  are  fond  of  them  for  a 
change,  (as  the  whites  are  of  plantains,)  and  buy 
them  when  cheap ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
that  upon  many  of  the  estates  a  sort  of  business  is 
made  by  some  of  the  slaves  of  baking  bread  and 
selling  it  to  the  others.* 

Hoitgtge  of  a       Whether  a  plantation  is  mortgaged  or  not,  is  a 

West  India  i-     i  «>        •         •  ^    ^ 

esute  does  not  matter  SO  littlc  aitecting  m  any  way  the  comfort 
siaTet.  of  the  slavei^,  that  they  seldom  know  any  thing 

about  it ;  nay,  the  mortgage  may  be  foreclosed, 
and  the  title-deeds  passed  to  the  mortgagee,  with- 
out their  knowledge.  That  many  estates  are  in- 
volved, and  many  for  even  more  than  they  are 
worth  in  the  present  state  of  things,  is  but  top 
true ;  but  what  does  this  amount  to,  only  that  the 
mortgagee  is  the  real  proprietor;  a  fact  which 
many  merchants  in  London  at  this  moment  feel  to 


*  The  J  bake  also  a  kind  of  fweet  bread,  or  buns,  (the  wigar  coats  notbinf;)  ; 
Mid  when  a  basket  of  these  b  brought  into  a  house,  all  the  little  aegro  children 
•re  iamedUtely  abost  their  mrnXn  to  be  tre^d. 
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cost.  Does  it  follow  that  the  slaves  suffer 
from  this  ?  Facts  do  not  bear  out  such  a  conclu- 
sion. The  merchant  who  has  his  capital  invested 
in  a  plantation,  has  too  much  at  stake,  and  knows 
too  well  his  own  interest,  to  withhold  what  is 
required  for  their  comfort  and  welfare.  The  ex- 
treme depreciation  of  West  India  produce  for  some 
years  past,  has  made  the  strictest  economy  indis- 
pensable, but  while  every  other  description  of 
plantation  stores  from  England  has  been  yearly 
curtailed,  the  clothing  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  negroes  have  been  held  strictly  sacred. 

Few  of  the  proprietors  are  resident  in  the  island ; 
and  as  their  attorneys  or  representatives,  who 
transmit  annually  to  England  lists  of  such  supplies 
as  are  required,  are  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  slaves,  and  by  them  looked  up  to  as  tlieir  pro- 
tectors, it  may  be  believed  they  will  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  make  ctrrtailments,  more  especially  as 
they  have  no  interest  in  doing  so,  and  besides 
well  know  that  the  slaves,  equally  ignorant  and 
indifferent  whether  their  labour  is  or  is  not  pro- 
ductive to  their  master,  will  be  dissatisfied  and 
discontented,  if  they  find  any  of  their  accustomed 
allowances  withheld. 

It  is  due  to  the  proprietors,  and  no  less  so  to 
the  mortgagees  of  Jamaica  estates,  to  say,  that 
however  unproductive  these  may  be  to  themselves, 
(and  they  are  miserably  so  at  the  present  moment,) 
they  never  do  curtail  the  comforts  of  the  slaves. 

Of  this  truth,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  who 
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wishes^  to  satisfy  himself^  by  calling  on  any 
respectable  West  India  house  in  London,  and 
comparing  the  quantity  of  clothing,  salt-provi- 
sions, rice,  flour,  medicines,  &c.  furnished  in 
prosperous  times  and  the  present.  How  long  it 
may  be  in  their  power  to  act  in  this  way,  and 
avert  the  apprehended  crisis  described  by  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  when  universal  ruin 
shall  overwhelm  equally  the  master  and  his  people, 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  most  certainly  it 
will  not  be  long,  if  public  opinion  is  to  be  guided 
by  misrepresentations,  and  the  safer  course  of 
experience  superseded  by  fallacious  theories, 
applied  by  enthusiasts  in  England  to  a  foreign 
community,  of  the  state  of  which  it  is  evident 
they  are  entirely  ignorant. 

Let  any  sincere  philanthropist  visit  Jamaica, 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its  institutions,  with 
the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  labourers,  in 
short,  with  slavery  as  it  exists  in  practice ;  and 
then,  if  he  can  suggest  how  it  is  to  be  im- 
proved or  ameliorated,  consistently  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  country,  we  shall  not 
only  be  ready  to  listen  to,  but  feel  grateful  for  his 
suggestions ;  but  when  new  and  dangerous  schemes 
and  innovations,  founded  upon  ignorance  and  false 
assumptions,  are  recommended,  'we  should,'  as 
Mr.  S.  expresses  it,  'commit  actual  suicide  upon 
*  ourselves,  were  we  to  adopt  them.' 
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In  the  chapter  we  are  considering,  and  through-  Commeroid 
out  the  whole  of  the  work,  the  commercial  cha-  sugw  BitatM, 
racter  of  sugar  estates  is  dwelt  upon  as  an  aggra-  um  8i«fw. 
vation  of  West  India  slavery.     *  In  what  other 
'  country/  asks  Mr.  Stephen,  '  was  the  land  and 
*  slaveholder,  a  manufacturer  also?'  p.  105. 

Now  is  it  not  manifest,  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  manufacturer,  promotes  in  a 
great  measure  the  object  contended  for;  an  at- 
tachment of  the  slaves  to  the  soil  ? — that  in  addition 
to  the  value  of  the  land,  the  immense  capital  sunk 
in  erecting  the  buildings  on  a  sugar  estate,  gives  a 
double  security  to  the  labourers  against  a  removal? 
If  a  planter  were  merely  the  cultivator  of  a  raw 
article,  and  could  regulate  his  fields,  like  a  farmer 
in  Europe,  according  to  times  and  circumstances, 
he  would  be  comparatively  independent ;  but  be- 
ing a  manuflBLCturer  as  well  as  a  faimer,  and  having 
a  large  capital  sunk  in  his  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, he  is  compelled  to  persevere,  however  ruin- 
ous perseverance  may  be ;  for  he  cannot,  like  a 
&rmer,  change  his  crops;  nor,  like  a  manufac- 
turer, discharge  his  workmen.     Can  it  then  be 
denied  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  planter 
being  a  manufacturer,  as  well  as  a  farmer,  while  it 
makes  him  doubly  the  victim  of  times  and  circum- 
stances over  which  he  has  no  control,  affords  the 
best  possible  protection  to  his  labourers,  in  attach- 
mg  them  to  the  soil,  and  thus  securing  to  them 
the  manifold  comforts  and  blessings  of  a  permanent 
domicile?     Such  in  general  .is  the  situation  of  the 
majority  of  the  slaves   in^the  British  colonies; 
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they  are  by  circumstances  attached  to  the  soil 
almost  as  firmly  as  they  could  be  by  law;  but 
there  are  exceptions,  and  to  mak6  a  positive 
statute  attaching  them  to  the  soil,  would  in  some 
instances  be  entailing  miseiy  alike  on  the  master 
and  slave. 

That  it  is  a  serious  evil  to  the  planter  to  be 
compelled  to  mortgage  his  estate,  is  plain  enough; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  says,  alFect  the  slaves  so  seriously,  as  to 
endanger  their  very  existence,  considering,  that 
by  such  deeds  they  are  almost  universally  attached 
to  the  land,  and  transferred  along  with  it;  and  thus 
having  their  homes  secured,  care  very  little  who 
holds  the  title-deeds  of  the  domain.  In  another 
part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Stephen  ^acknowledges  this 
himself.  Speaking  of  the  hardships  of  slaves  being  1 
sold  under  executions,  he  remarks  that,  '  if  the  ^ 

*  interposition  of  mortgages  did  not  in  the  case  of 
'  plantation  negroes,  very  commonly  bind  them 

*  to  the  land,  the  misery  here  mentioned  would  be 

*  almost  as  general  as  the  insolvency  of  the 
'  planter.'  p.  74. 

Enfnnohise-      '  KuLE  XI. — While  the  master's  power  of  alienation  is  thus 
treatment. '  despotic  and  unlimited,  the  slave  has  no  legal  right  of  re- 

deeming his  liberty  on  any  terms  whatever ;  or  of  obtaming 
a  change  of  masters,  when  cruel  treatment  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  his  relief  or  preservation.'  p.  106. 

It  is  true,  the  slave  has  no  'legal  right  of 
'  redeeming  his  liberty ;'  but  the  consolidated 
slave  law  of  Jamaica. of  1816,  cap.  25,  s.  25,  em- 
powers the  courts  of  justice  to  enfranchise  hkn. 
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*  whea  cruel  treatment  makes  it  necessary  for  his 

*  reliefer  preservation;'  and  also  provides  him  in 
such  cases^  an  annuity  of  £10  per  annum.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  HiflScult  for  Mr.  Stephen  to 
have  found  records  of  such  enfranchisement,  had 
it  suited  his  purpose.  But  this  did  not  suit  his 
purpose;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  inge- 
nuity he  argues,  that  the  act  of  1816  which 
extends  the  power  of  enfranchisement  (formerly 
applicable  only  to  cases  of  mutilation)  to  the 
smaller  offences  of  cruelly  beating,  whipping,  &c. 
gives  no  additional  protection  to  the  slaves ! 

Cases  of  such  enfranchisement,  it  is  true,  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence;  but  the  negroes  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  redress  which  the  law 
affords  them  when  cruelly  treated ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  appeals  to  it  would  be 
more  frequent,  were  there  cause  for  them.     I  was 
a  juror  some  years  ago  on  a  trial  of  this  kind,  the 
report  of  which  I  shall  give  here — remarking  by 
the  way,  that  if  those  who  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  proper  feeling  in  the  colonies, 
had  witnessed  the  indignation  at    the  conduct  of 
the  criminal,  which  prevailed  in  the  court-house 
of  Kingston  that  day,  it  would  have  satisfied  them 
that  Englishmen  in  Jamaica  are  not  so  'different 
from  Englishmen  at  home,  or  so  callous  to  the  iU- 
treatment  of  the  negroes,  as  some  persons  are 
anxious  to  have  believed.  • 

*  On  Monday  the  19th  of  January  (1818,)  in  the  Suny  AssUe 
Court,  (Jamaica,)  Joseph  Boyden  was  tried  under  the  Slave 
Act,  for  craeily,  maliciously,  and  wantonly  maltreating,  by 
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flogging  and  marking  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  a  Sambo 
slave,  named  Amey,  hb  property,  jointly  with  others. 

**  This  indictment  was  brought  by  the  justices  and  vestry  of 
Port  Royal  against  the  traverser  for  the  crime  above  noticed, 
and  from  what  was  given  in  evidence,  it  appeared  that  Amey 
had  committed  some  transgression  which  induced  her  to  apply 
to  a  neighbour,  to  intercede  with  her  master  for  forgiveness, 
which  he  agreed  to  grant;  but  she  was  afterwards  marked  in 
five  places  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  that  of  the  property 
he  owned.  In  consequence  of  conduct  so  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  humanity,  and  to  the  general  treatment  of  slaves,  she 
left  her  home,  and  sought  redress  from  those  empowered 
to  grant  it.  The  traverser  was  accordingly  summoned  before  a 
board  of  magistrates,  where  he  confessed  having  branded  the 
female  in  question  in  two  places,  but  disowned  any  other  act 
of  cruelty  committed  on  her,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  flagel- 
lation. Amey  was  produced  in  court,  and  the  brands  examined. 
After  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  his  honor  the  chief  justice 
made  a  charge  to  the  j^iry,  characterizmg  the  crime  as  one  of  a 
barbarous,  savage,  and  horrible  nature,  and  upon  which  but 
one  conclusion  could  be  formed.  The  jury,  with  little  deliber- 
ation, returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

*  On  the  Friday  succeeding  his  honor  the  Chief  Justice  passed 
the  following  sentence: — 

'  Joseph  Boyden, — You  have  been  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  maltreating  a  female  slave,  named  Amey,  the  property  of 
yourself  and  relations.  The  evidence  in  this  case  dbdoses  in 
you  a  disposition  at  once  so  base  and  so  ferocious,  that  the 
court  despair  of  inducing  any  amendment  in  you,  by  any  words 
they  are  capable  of  using.  You  can  serve  only  as  an  example 
to  deter  others,  if  there  be  others  like  you  in  this  country,  from 
actions  of  similar  atrocity.  This  at  least  may  be  fairly  pro- 
nounced from  this  transaction,  that  whatever  lawless  and  wanton 
severity  is  exercised  towards  a  slave,  the  law  is  both  ready  and 
able  to  interpose  for  his  protection.  On  her  simple  complaints, 
unsupported  by  other  evidence,  except  that  which  your  cruelty 
has,  to  your  lasting  shame,  branded  in  indelible  characters  on 
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her  person,  die  Gk>yenior  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the 
magbtiatee,  who  in  consequence  directed  this  prosecution. 
The  sentence  of  the  law  is,  that  you  the  said  Joseph  Boyden,  be 
and  stand  committed  to  the  Common  Gaol  of  the  county  of 
Sorrey,  there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  the  space 
of  six  calendar  months,  to  be  computed  from  this  23rd  January 
instant,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  such  imprisonment  you  be 
discharged ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  the  said  Sambo 
woman  slave,  named  Amey,  is  free,  and  discharged  from  all 
nanner  of  serritude,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

Jamaica  Royal  Gazette. 

Other  cases  of  the  same  kind  might  be  added; 
but  this  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  what  truth  there 
is  in  Mr.  Stephen's  canon,  that  '  the  slave  has  no 
'  means  of  obtaining  a  change  of  masters  when 
'  cruel  treatment  makes  it  necessary  for  his  relief 
'  or  preservation.' 

From  Mr.  Stephen's  book,  the  reader  will  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  whipping  of  negroes  is  a 
fevourite  pastime  with  English  colonists, — a  thing 
of  daily,  if  not  hourly  occurrence,  and  the  cutting 
off  their  ears  and  legs  nearly  as  common !  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  a  time,  when  instances  of  such 
cruelty  were  occasionally  heard  of;  there  was  also 
a  time,  when  it.was  found  necessary  to  make  laws 
against  the  same  enormity  in  England* ;  but  had 
truth  been  any  object  with  the  learned  gentleman, 
he  would  have  better  promoted  its  cause  by  in- 
forming his  readers  that  mutilations  or  dismember- 
ments, cutting  off  ears  and  legs,  are  now  just  as 

*  CWflBtry  Aot,  SS  &  2S  Car.  II.  o.  1.  A  thootiiig,  ttabbiiigy  and  mam- 
iaf  is  Seotiand  bill,  with  a  olaiue  making  the  throwing  oil  of  Titriol  on  a  persoB 
a  ci|pital  oioee,  was  pasted  last  aesiion  of  paiiiament. 
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much  unknown  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  England  i 
and  would  be  heard  of  with  the  same  horror. 


MagUtntet 
naj  punish 
SlftTe*  for 
groundleM 
oompliiats. 


Great  fault  is  found  with  the  28th  section  of  the 
Jamaica  slave  law  of  1816,  by  which  it  is  provided 
that  two  justices  of  the  peace  may  hear  complaints 
of  the  slaves  in  cases  of  improper  and  prohibited 
punishments :  *  and  if  it  shall  be  found  on  enquiry 
'  that  the  complaint  is  true,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
'  the  said  magistrates,  and  they  are  hereby  required 
'  to  proceed  against  the  oflFender  according  to  law; 

*  but  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  complaint  was 
^  groundless,  the  said  magistrates  shall  punish  the 

*  complainant,  and  the  person  giving  information 

*  thereof,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  them  may  seem 

*  proper.' 

'  What  is  meant,'  says  Mr.  Stephen,  '  by  the 
'  punishing  of  a  slave  by  magistrates,  the  same  act 

*  will  abundantly  testify.  The  ordinary  mode  is  a 
'  public  cart  whipping ;  but  the  number  of  lashes 
'  here,  contrary  to  the  usual  style  of  these  melior- 
^  ating  acts,  is  unrestrained.^  p.  113..  And  hence  the 
reader  is  to  infer,  that  although  these  magistrates 
are  selected  from  the  most  respectable  of  the  com- 
munity, although  they  must  feel  themselves  the 
protectors  of  tte  weak  against  the  strong,  and 
although,  in  hearing  cases  of  this  kind,  they  can 
be  guided  only  by  their  judgment,  uninfluenced  by 
passion,  yet  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  such 
men,  unrestrained,  must  be  abused ! 


> 
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lit  goes  on,  —  'The  dilemma  of  the  injured 

'  and  complaining  slave,   therefore,   is  precisely 

'  this :  if  he  fails  in  proving  his  charge,  (which, 

'  as  his  own  evidence  and  that  of  all  the  other 

• 

'  slaves  is  excluded,  is  most  likely  to  happen)  he 
'  is  to  be  cart-whipped  by  the  justices ;  but  if  he 

*  proves  it  to  their  satisfaction,  he  is  to  be  cart- 

*  whipped  by  his  master :  for  who  can  doubt  that 
'  the   same  love  ,of  vengeance  that  ventured  to 

*  transgpress    the   law,  will   freely  indulge  itself 
:    '  wh^i  safe  within  its  limits  V  p.  1 14. 

A  dreadful  dilemn^  truly !    But  let  us  see  on 
what  foundation  it  stands :  '  The  two  most  cruel, 
'  and  destructive,'  says  Mr.  S.,  '  and  at  the  same 
I    '  time  mast  ordinary  modes  of  oppression  in  this 

*  sordid  commercial  slavery,  are  excess  of  forced 

*  labour,'  (by  the  driver's  whip,  as  he  has  told  us 
a  thousand  times)  '  and  insufficiency  of  food.' 
p.  112. 

Now  the  presumption  certainly  is,  that  which- 
ever of  those  most  ordinary  modes  of  oppression 
was  complained  .of,  the  complainant  must  carry 
evidence  in  his  person  to  establish  the  charge, 
iQthout  the  testimony  of  his  compeers  or  others. 
Mr.  Stephen  himself,  arguing  against  the  ma- 
^  gistrates  being  compelled  to  give  up  the  name 
of  an  informer,  when  the  accusation  has  been 
proved  false,  says,  *  the  production  of  the  slave,  if 
'unmutilated  and  unmairked  with  the  effects  of 
'  any  cruel  treatment,  would  at  once  refute  the 

*  charge  and  put  an  end  to  the  proceeding.'  p.  1 15. 
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ciMeki  aBdra-  If  the  slave  proves  his  charge,  and  gets  redress, 
^rfJIISr  this,  according  to  Mr  Stephen,  but  exposes  him 
to  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  master.  To  the 
minds  of  others,  a  more  natural  conclusion  will  be, 
that  having  found  redress  in  one  instance,  he  will 
be  the  more  likely  to  complain  again,  if  he  has 
cause. 

And  granting  that  there  may  be  instances  (and 
they  certainly  are  but  few),  where  the  master  or 
the  overseer  is  sufficiently  cruel  and  unprincipled, 
to  harbour  a  feeling  of  revenge  against  a  slave  who 
complains  to  the  public  authorities  of  ill-treatment, 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  or  rather  absolutely  im- 
possible for  him  to  indulge  it.     These  are  crimes 
that  cannot  be  done  in  secret.     On  every  plant- 
ation, besides  the  overseer  who  alone  exercises 
the  highly  responsible  power  of  punishment,  and 
who  alone  can  therefore  abuse  it,  there  are  other 
white  persons,  who  not  only  will  see,  but  speak, 
if  there  is  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  speak  of. 
Again,  the  hospital  on  every  plantation  is  regularly 
visited  by  a  physician,  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  every  criminal  under  confinement,  and  will 
not  be  silent  if  he  sees  humanity  outraged.    The 
sequel  need  not  be  told ;  the  damning  facts  will 
soon  become  public,  and  the  result  to  the  unfeel- 
ing perpetrator  of  such  cruelty  will  be  the  sure 
loss  of  his  situation,  and  what  is  worse,  a  loss  of 
character  never  to  be  regained. 

In  the  constitution  of  plantation  management, 
there  is  another  powerful  check  in  restraining 
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severity  of  punishment.  The  overseer,  although 
the  responsible  and  acting  agent,  iB'himself  but 
-  second  in  authority,  holding  his  situation  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  or  attorney,  who  em- 
ploys him.  ,  The  negroes  are  aware  that  his 
orders  must  be  obeyed  in  every  thing  just  and 
reasonable;  but  if  one  newly  put  over  them 
attempts  any  innovations  on  their  comforts,  or  to 
exact  more  labour  than  has  been  customary,  they 
have  immediate  recourse  to  their  master,  or 
'  Tnistie,'  as  they  call  the  attorney,  whose  ears  are 
beset  with  complaints  of  every  description. 

But,  says  Mr.  Stephen,  the  overseer's  revenge 
will  make  the  poor  wretches  pay  dearly  for  such 
conduct.  They  would  laugh  at  such  an  idea'; 
avrare,  that  if  the  overseer  were  weak  or  wicked 
enough  to  act  such  a  part,  nothing  would  more 
effectually  aid  their  views  against  him.  What! 
for  having  complained  ?  As  certainly  as  punish- 
Bkent  was  inflicted  on  them  ■  for  so  doing,  they 
would  instantly  return  to  their  master  or  attor- 
ney to  tell  him  of  it,  well  knowing  that  such 
an  act  would  be  felt  and  resented,  not  only  as 
•n  injury  to  them,  but  as  a  personal  insult  to 
himself. 

Many  deserving  young  men  in  the  outset  of  life, 
by  an  over-zeal  and  over-strictness  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  have  thus  raised  against  themselves 
the  successful  hostility  of  the  negroes;  who, 
not  having  the  same  feeling  of  emulation,  or  desire 
of  approbation,  to  stimulate  them  out  of  their  usual 
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pace,  will  not  be  driven,  and  therefore  naturally 
enough  set  themselves  to  oust  their  new  overseer 
from  his  situation.  For  this  purpose,  besides 
teasing  the  master  or  attorney  with  complaints, 
they  have  various  other  means  of  hostility  to  a 
person  who  has  made  himself  obnoxious  to  them, 
not  to  say  by  severity  of  treatment,  but  merely  per- 
haps, by  a  degree  of  vigilance  or  personal  atten- 
tion, beyond  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 
The  canes  are  destroyed  by  the  cattle,  the  cattle 
themselves  are  neglected,  the  sugar  is  spoiled  in 
the  manufactory,  the  mill  is  broken,  thefts  are 
committed,  in  short,  every  thing  goes  wrong. 
Thus  annoyed  with  their  complaints  to  his  em- 
ployer, perhaps  with  desertions,  and  the  many 
other  means  by  which  they  can  render  him  un- 
comfortable, and  endanger  his  situation,  the  zea- 
lous overseer,  if  he  does  not  immediately  lose  it, 
soon  sees  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  negroes 
to  work  as  he  has  -seen  the  labourers  at  home 
work ;  and  to  secure  not  only  his  situation  but 
any  comfort  in  it,  is  glad  to  allow  them  to  go  on 
quietly  and  peaceably  in  their  own  accustomed 
way. 

•  • 

f  ***/iJnUd^"  ® ^^  ^®  ^^  Stephen  is  not  only  highly  displeased, 
that  the  magistrates  are  unrestrained  in  the  punish- 
ment they  may  inflict,  but  that  a  slave  should  by 
law  be  subject  to  any  punishment  whatever  for 
making  groundless  complaints;  and  as  in  a  thing  of 
this  kind  one  may  sometimes  be  better  enabled  to 
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fonn  a  right  judgment  by  facts,  than  by  abstract 
reasoning;  I  shall  here  relate  a  circumstance 
which  took  place  in  November,  1823,  in  the 
parish  of  Portland,  Jamaica,  and  to  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  an  eye-witness.  The  whole  of  the 
efficient  negroes,  (except,  I  believe,  the  tradesmen) 
amounting  in  number  to  between  two  and  three 
hundred,  left  the  Bog  plantation,  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  after  being  a  week  absent,  nobody 
knew  where,  came  in  a  body  to  the  magistrates  to 
make  known  their  grievances,  and  obtain  redress. 
A  number  of  the  justices,  I  think  five,  immedi- 
ately convened  in  the  court-house,  to  attend  to  them : 
although  not  interested,  nor  in  authority,  I  also 
attended  the  investigation ;  and  I  can  truly  say, 
never  did  people  receive  a  more  patient  hearing. 
Every  individual  who  wished  to  speak  was  fully 
heard^  and  his  or  her  evidence  taken  down  in 
writing.  The  clamour  was  great,  but  upon  their 
own  shewing,  when  all  they  had  to  say  was  heard, 
their  complaints  were  found  to  be  without  the 
shadow  of  foundation. 

They  thought  it  hard  that  they  did  not  still  re- 
ceive some  little  extra  gratuities  and  indulgencies 
which  their  master,  when  hnnself  in  the  country, 
had  occasionally  given  to  them.  It  was  very 
properly  answered  to  this,  that,  although  their 
master  might  himself  give  them  what  he  thought 
proper,  his  agent  possessed  no  such  discretionary 
power,  and  could  only  give  them  what  were  the 
customary  allowances.     One  very  loquacious  in- 

G   2 
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dividual  complained,  that  he  had,  *  during  his  own 
time,'  (dinner  hours  and  negro  days,)  with  great 
labour  brought  home  posts  and  made  consider- 
able progress  in  erecting  a  house  for  himself, 
which  the  overseer  had  very  wantonly  pulled 
down.  This  charge  made  a  strong  impression, 
which  was,  however,  fully  effaced  when  the  truth 
came  out,  drawn  from^the  complainant  himself  by 
cross-examination.  It  appeared  that  on  the  site 
he  had  chosen,  there  had  been  formerly  a  negro- 
house,  which  had  been  burned  down ;  and,  from 
its  proximity  to  the  mansion-house,  had  so  seri- 
ously endangered  it,  that  the  negroes  were  for- 
bidden to  build  there  again.  This  the  complain- 
ant admitted  he  had  known,  but  still  insisted  that 
he  was  greatly  aggrieved.  Some  of  the  other 
complaints  were,  that  they  did  not  always  get  the 
quantity  of  nails  they  wanted  out  of  their  master's 
store,  for  building  or  repairing  houses,  hogsties,  &c.; 
that,  ten  months  ago^some  of  the  Christmas  codfish, 
which  they  considered  as  exclusively  for  them, 
had  been  used  by  the  Buckras ;  that  when  sick, 
they  did  not  get  so  much  rice,  flour,  &c.  as  they 
ought.  To  this  last  charge  a  respectable  medical 
gentleman  present  made  answer,  that  he  attended 
the  property,  and  was  bound  to  say,  that  in  a  very 
extensive  practice  he  did  not  know  another  hos- 
pital so  amply,  liberally,  and  generously  supplied 
with  every  comfort  for  the  sick.  But  the  princi- 
pal grievance  which  appeared  to  have  influenced 
their  present  conduct  was,  that  they  had  not  the 
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revious  week  received  their  accuBtomed  allow- 
ice  of  herrings  (an  article  valued  merely  as  a 
iuoning  for  their  vegetable  food),  although  it 
id  been  explained  to  them  that  there  were  none 
1  the  property ;  but  that  a  ship  (the  Alfred)  was 
uly  expected  from  Glasgow  with  a  supply ;  and 
lat  in  the  meantime,  if  a  few  barrels  could  be 
rocured  for  them  at  Port  Antonio,  it  would  be 
one.  This  &ct  was  proved  by  a  gentleman  pre- 
sat,  who  said  the  attorney  of  ^e  estate  applied 
» him  for  ten  barrels  of  fish ;  and  requested,  if 
e  bad  none  himself,  that  he  would  make  enquiry 
'  they  could  be  procured  from  any  other  person 
1  the  quarter:  but  there  was  none  to  be  got. 
lie  magistrates  enquired  if  they  had  any  com- 
laint  to  make  of  severity  of  punishment  to  juatify 
heir  highly  improper  conduct ;  but  of  '  the  two 
most  ordinary  modes  of  oppression,'  flagellation 
nd  hni^r,  there  was  not  amoi^  all  these  com- 
tlainants  even  a  pretence ;  and  if  there  had,  their 
ppearance  would  certainly  have  belied  the  chai^; 
u- 1  much  doubt,  if  any  little  village  in  England, 
f  the  same  population,  could  have  turned  out 
lodi  a  proportion  of  fine  looking  healthy  people. 
Now,  will  Mr.  Stephen  say,  or  will  any  man  in 
ingland  say,  that  there  shonld  be  no  restraint  by 
aw  upon  such  conduct  as  this? — that  negroes 
)hould  be  permitted  to  leave  their  homes  for  any 
tr  no  cause,  under  pretence  of  complaining  to 
nagistrates  ?  If  so,  it  would  surely  be  their  own 
Mt  if  they  did  not  avul  themselves  of  the  privi- 
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lege  as  often  as  they  felt  inclined  for  a  day's  or  a 
few  days'  idleness. 

It  should  be  considered  too,  that  by  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  slaves  as  is  above  related, 
the  public  peace  is  greatly  endangered ;  that  in 
jBngland,  if  labourers  neglect  their  work  they 
injure  themselves;  but  here,  where  they  are  provided 
for  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  labour  and  in  idle- 
ness, their  masters  have  no  hold  of  them  by  self- 
interest,  consequently  there  is  the  greater  neces- 
sity that  the  law  should  restrain  and  punish  neglect 
of  duty  upon  such  groundless  pretences. 

In  the  case  I  have  stated,  the  labour  of  nearly 
three  hundred  people  was  lost  for  several  days  to 
the  person  who  supports  them ;  and,  moreover,  his 
sugar  manufactory  being  at  work  at  the  time  they 
left  their  duty,  he  lost  a  quantity  of  canes,  which 
were  out  in  the  field,  and  had  soured  and  became 
useless  before  they  returned.  Yet,  when  the  whole 
of  their  complaints  had  been  heard,  and  proved  so 
entirely  groundless,  they  were  ordered  back  to 
their  duty  with  merely  an  admonition  to  conduct 
themselves  better  in  time  to  come.  That  the  ma- 
gistrates did  wrong  in  acting  with  such  lenity,  I 
do  not  say,  I  contend  only  for  the  necessity  of  the 
law  arming  the  magistrates  with  power  to  check 
such  outrages,  and  punish  those  who  desert  their 
duty  on  such  grqundless  pretences. 
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p.l22. 

We  have,  in  our  author's  comments  upon  this 
rate,  a  specimen  of  that '  metaphysical  subtlety  in 
'  the  science  of  pleading,'  in  which  he  feels  a  pro- 
fessional pride,  and  by  which,  coupled  with  the 
presumption  in  favour  of  freedom,  he  tells  us,  '  a 
'  vilkin  in  England,  who  asserted  his  freedom  at 
'  law,  had  multiplied  chances  of  success,  indepert' 
'  dentiy  of  the  merits  of  the  case.'  p.  387. 

He  seems,  in  the  outset,  to  forget  that  he  is  de- 
lineating the  state  of  slavery  in  the  British  West 
Indies  *  as  it  exists  in  point  of  law;  for  after  lay- 
ing down  the  canon  above  quoted,  that  the  state 
of  slavery  is  hereditary  and  perpetual,  he  says  in 
the  next  page,  '  I  shaH  have  credit,  I  trust,  for  the 

*  assertion  founded  on  my  certain  knowledge  as 
'  to  many  of  the  islands,  and  my  full  belief  as  to 
'  all,  that  no  positive  law  has  any  where  expressly 
'  imposed  slavery  in  the  issue  of  negroes  bom 
'  under  the  king's  allegiance,  though  their  mothers, 

*  or  even  both  the  parents,  should  be  slaves/ 
Of  course,  the  conclusion  from  this  is  (contrary  to 
the  canon),  that  this  slavery  is  not  hereditary. 
He  does  not  rest  here,  however ;  but  proceeds  to 
establish,  agreeably  to  the  canon,  that  it  is  here- 
ditary according  to  the  custom  and  usages  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  '  The  perpetuity  and  here- 
'  ditary  nature  of  this  sad  state  of  man,'  says  he, 
'  may  be  considered  by  our  colonists  perhaps,'  arid 
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others  also,  ^  as  universal  qualities  of  slavery,  and 
'  as  involved  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  term. 

*  They  certainly  did  belong  to  the  slavery  of  an- 
'  cient  Europe.  The  vassalage  of  Afirica  is  here- 
"*  ditary,  and  perhaps  perpetual.'  p.   125.     *  By 

*  the  law  of  villeinage  in  England,  the  issue  of 
^  slaves  followed  the  condition  of  their  father.' 
p.  123. 

These  premises  lead  back  .to  the  conclusion, 
that  slavery  has  ever  been  hereditary  and  per- 
petual ;  but  this  conclusion  must  be  again  denied, 
or  at  least  not  allowed  to  be  a  precedent  sufficient 
to  excuse  or  justify  the  same  feature  in  the  slavery 
of  the  British  West  Indies ;  where,  with  consistent 
inconsistency,  belying  his  own  canon,  he  denies 
it  is  the  law,  and  modestly  sets  up  his  own  opi- 
nion, not  only  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  customs 
and  usages  he  has  quoted,  but  in  opposition  to 
the  decisions  of  the  modem  courts,  *  which,'  it 
seems,  '  have  mistaken  the  cruel  wrong  for  right.' 

*  He  (the  planter)',  says  he,  *  buys  a  life  interest 

*  in  bondage,  under  one  law,  and  converts  it  into 

*  an  inheritance  by  another ;  unless  we  ought 
'  rather  to  say,  that  he  makes  this  injurious  con- 
'  version  without  any  law  whatever.  He  can  plead 

*  only  that  his  brother  planters,  and  their  prede- 

*  cessors,  have  been  used  to  inflict  the  same  cruel 

*  wrong,  and  that  the  courts  have  mistaken  it  for 

*  right.'  p.  126.  The  planter  may  go  farther,  and 
plead  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stephen's  own  act  for 
the  general  Registration  of  slaves  in  1815,  which 
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espressly  rec(^ises  the  property  in  slaves  and 
their  ofiFspring.  How  strange,  that  ancient  '  cus- 
'  toms  and  usages,  modem  courts,'  and  eminent 
writers  (including  our  author  himself),  should  all 
have  '  mistaken  the  cruel  wrong  for  right,'  in  sup- 
posing that  the  master  held  a  right  of  property  in 
the  offspring  of  a  purchased  slave  ! 

U  would  have  been  kind  if  Mr.  Stephen  had 
stated  the  law  under  which  the  colonists  hold  '  a 
'life  interest'  in  their  slaves,  that  his  readers 
might  have  judged  for  themselves  what  this  '  in- 
■  jurious  conversion'  is.  The  truth  is,  as  he  well 
knows,  there  exists  no  such  law. 

The  «tate  of  villeinage  was  virtually  acknow- 
ledged in  England  by  laws  for  its  regulation,  and 
so  has  the  slavery  of  the  colonies ;  but  has 
Mr.  Stephen  in  his  researches  found  an  English 
statute  establishing  this  state  of  oppression,  and 
enacting  that  ftt)m  and  after  the  passing  thereof, 
ooe  part  of  the  people  and  their  offspring  shall  as 
villeins,  or  slaves,  be  held  as  the  lawful  property 
of  the  other  T  If  he  can  invalidate  the  claim  of 
the  colonists  to  the  issue  of  their  slaves,  on  the 
plea  that  there  is  no  statute  law  giving  a  right  to 
them,  it  should  have  required  little  '  metaphysical 
subtlety,'  in  the  lawyers  of  former  times,  to  effect 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  villeins  of  England, 
.since  he  will  admit,  we  suppose,  that  no  statute 
)^  be  found  entailing  the  state  of  villeinage  on 
the  offspring  of  villeins. 

Speaking  of  slavery  as  hereditary,  Mr.  Stephen 
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says,  '  They  are  slaves  to  the  latest  posterity ;  '\ 
'  except  that  the  female  descendants  may,  at  the  ^ 
'  price  of  pollution,  and  by  submitting  to  the  lusts 

*  of  their  oppressors  for  three  generations,  restore 
'  freedom  to  a  portion  of  the  fourth.'  p.  128. — *  A 

*  female  slave  marrying,'  or  breeding  by  *  a  negro 

*  or  a  mulatto,  attaches  slavery  on  her  offspring ; 

*  but  let  her  breed  by  a  white  keeper,  and  they,  if 
'  she  be  a  mestize,  will  be  free :  if  she  be  a  mu- 

*  latto,  or  negro,  her  daughter  or  grand-daughter, 
'  will    have    the    same    reward  for   prostitution. 

*  From  what  legal  authority  these  canons  of 
'  slavery  are  derived,  the  colonial  proprietors  have 
'  never,  I  believe,  attempted  to  explain.'  p.  122. 

This  is  given  a's  the  law  of  Jamaica,  but  no 
authority  is  quoted ;  nor  is  it  said  where  these 
canons  (the  derivation  of  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  explain)  are  to  be  found.  The  vmter  of 
these  remarks  is  not  aware  that  any  such  exist ; 
most  likely  the  error  has  originated  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  people  of  the  above  description, 
when  freed  by  the  regular  course  of  manumission, 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  white  persons  (from  whomi 
they  are  undistinguishable  in  coloxur),  which  the 
negroes  do  not :  and,  had  the  law  given  freedom- 
to  a  class  of  people,  with  one-sixteenth  of  African, 
and  fifteen-sixteenths  of  English  blood,  few  will 
perhaps  think  that  the  distinction  would  have 
merited  the  contempt  implied  in  Mr.  Stephen's 
expressions  :  at  all  events,  he  ought  to  have 
ascertained  that   such  canons   of  slavery  really 
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existed,  before  he  reproached  the  colonists  with 
them,  aod  called  for  an  explanation  of  the  legal 
origin  from  which  they  were  derived. 

'  Submitting  to  the  lusts  of  their  oppressors,' 
and  '  breeding  by  a  white  keeper,'  are  well  chosen 
terms  for  the  English  reader,  who  is  not  aware 
that  there  are,  or  rather  that  there  were  not  till 
lately,  any  regular  marriages  known  among  the 
black  or  coloured  people ;  and  that  husband  and 
keeper  were  considered  synonymous  terms.  Of 
course  there  was  no  degradation  to  the  female, 
hut  the  contrary,  in  this  sort  of  marriage,  as  she 
regarded  it,  with  a  white  man. 

With  the  progress  of  religious  and  general  edu- 
cation among  the  free  people  of  colour,  marriages 
are  becoming  more  frequent.  As  regards  the 
past,  the  candid  will  admit,  that  it  has  not  been 
the  least  misfortune  of  Europeans,  toiling  for  a 
subsistence  in  these  dangerous  climates,  that  the 
blessings  of  marriage  and  domestic  happiness 
'   have  in  a  great  measure  been  denied  them. 

'Chapter  IV. — Of  the  legal  nature  and  incidents  of  coI(hur1  IbImwo 
tlaroy,  as  they  respect  its  relations  to  persons  of  free  coa-  f^    * 
dition  in  general,  the  master  and  his  delegates  excepted.' 
p.lSS. 

The  merits  of  this  chapter  will  be  more  briefly 
discussed,  as,  besides  turning  on  dry  legal  ques- 
ticms  of  little  importance  as  regards  the  practical 
state  of  slavery,  it  was  written  so  long  ago  as 
beft>re  the  abolition,  and  contains  very  little  ap- 
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plicable  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing  in  the 
colonies.  The  first  page  will  afford  a  pretty  feuf 
specimen  of  the  sophistry  of  the  whole  chapter. 

*  The  enslaved  peasant,  attached  to  an  extensive  domain,  as 
in  Russia  or  Poland,  may  find  his  leg^  relations  to  free  persoBS 
In  general,  of  little  moment  to  his  security  cnr  welfare.  To  him 
the  lord,  the  femily  and  the  agents  of  the  lord,  and  his  brother 
bondmen,  constitute  for  every  important  purpose,  the  whole 
community ;  for  as  it  is  with  them  alone  that  he  has  any  ordi- 
nary intercourse,  from  their  hands  only,  can  he  ofien  receive 
either  good  or  evil.  Such  must  have  been  generally  the  case 
with  all  territorial  slaves  in  ancient  Europe;  and  probably 
b  so  in  every  country  in  which  such  men  are  still  to  be  fomd, 
except  in  the  western  wcrld.*  p.  129. 

That  such  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
state  of  slavery,  is  such  a  plain  and  self-evident 
proposition,  that  one's  curiosity  is  excited  to  learn 
how  the  slavery  in  the  western  world  can  afford 
an  exception  to  it.     It  is  thus  established :  — 

*  But  the  plantation  negro,  in  our  colonies,  is  exposed  to  daily 
intercourse  with  free  persons,  who  are  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  owner  to  whom  he  belongs.  He  cannot  attend  the  team  to 
a  town  or  shipping  place,  go  to  the  market,  or  neighbouring 
rivulet,  or  pass  on  any  occasion  beyond  the  boundaries  of  die 
estate,  without  meeting  white  persons,  who  possess,  in  regard 
to  him,  neither  the  rights  nor  feelings  of  a  master.'  p.  128. 

True ;  but  what  harm  will  it  do  him  to  meet  a 
white  person,  who  has  neither  the  feelings  nor  the 
rights  of  a  master?  Were  Mr.  S.,  or  any  of  his 
friends,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  to  presume  to 
injure,  or  maltreat  another  man's  slave  in  Jamaica, 
when  attending  his  team  to  the  shipping  port,  I 
will  answer  for  it,   he  would  soon    learn    that 
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the  slaves  there  are  not  to  be  so  treated  with 
impunity. 

It  is  strange  the  Russian  or  Polish  slaves  should 
sot  have  occasion  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
master's  domain,  and  that  '  such  must  have  been 

*  the  case  with  all  territorial  slaves  in  ancient 
'  Europe ; '  but  whatever  truth  may  be  in  this, 
certainly  there  never  were  bondmen  of  whom  it 
might  be  more  truly  said,  than  of  the  slave  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  '  to  him,  the  lord,  the  family 
'  and  the  agents  of  the  lord,  and  his  brother  bond- 

*  men,  constitute,  for  every  important  purpose, 
'  the  whole  community.' 

'SicnoN  II. — Tlieccdoma]  slave  cannot  be  a  party  to  any  0atb«itnl 
cnril  anit,  ntber  aa  pluntiff  or  defendant;  nor  can  he  be  I^^Hnnt! 
received  aa  informant  or  prosecutor  by  any  court  or  ma* 
patiate,  ^;ainst  a  person  of  free  condition.'  p.  131. 

But,  answers  Mr.  Stephen, — 
'  TWc  ard  two  poB«ble  modes,  by  which  men  in  the  defenceleas 
tomiaiaaa  which  has  been  deacribed,  may  be  supposed  indi- 
netly  to  derire  some  legal  protection,  and  in  which  it  has 
been  pretended  that  they  actually  are  protected  by  the  laws  of 
oar  colonies,  agsinat  the  oppreseion  of  strangers,  notwithstand- 
iag  their  civil  incapacities :  they  ore,  first,  by  the  action  or  suit 
of  die  master ;  second,  by  indictment,  or  other  prosecution,  at 
die  suit  of  the  crown.'  p.  132. 

<  Section  III. — The  action  oranit  of  the  master  against  other 
persons  of  free  condition  by  whom  his  slave  has  been  in- 
jured, is  a  mode  of  redress  applicable  only  to  a  particular 
species  of  wrongs,  and  is  improperiy  represented  as  legal 
protection  to  the  slave.'  p.  133. 
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*  But/  continues  Mr.  Stephen,  *  the  interest  which  a  master 
has  in  the  labour  of  his  servant,  or  apprentice,  is  an  interest 
which  the  law  of  England  recognizes,  and  therefore  it  gives  an 
action  to  the  former,  for  any  hurt  unlawfully  done  to  the  person 
of  the  latter,  whereby  his  service  is  interrupted  or  lost.  On 
the  same  principle  it  has  rightly  been  considered  as  law  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  in  a  few  extreme  cases'  (qualified  as  usual) 
*  has  been  practically  received  and  acted  upon  as  such,  by  the 
insular  courts,  that  the  master  of  a  negro  slave  may  maintain 
an  action  against  any  man,  who,  without  his  authority,  beats  or 
wounds  a  slave  so  severely,  as  to  occasion  a  loss  of  his  ser- 
vice.' p.  134. 

I'he  question  in  the  minds  of  all  dispassionate 
men  is,  whether  the  slaves  actually  are  protected 
from  injury:  the  mode  or  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  eflfected  is  of  secondary  consequence,  whether 
by  suits  in  their  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  their 
masters. 

Speaking  of  the  infringement  of  a  slave's  pro- 
perty, Mr.  S.  thus  expresses  himself:  '  There  is 
'  one  species  of  injury,  for  which  I  admit  that  an 

*  adequate  remedy  might -be  found  in  the  master's 
'  right  of  action,  were  it  not  for  certain  general 

*  impediments  to  the  course  of  justice  in  the  colo- 

*  nies,  which  will  soon  claim  our  attention.*     '  If 

*  a  negro  (says  the  council  and  assembly  of  St. 
'  Christopher)  is  deprived  of  his  property  (which 

*  in  legal  comideration  is  the  property  of  the  viastcr\ 

*  by  another  negro,  or  by  a  free  person,  the  master 

*  Every  admishion  by  our  author  of  Inj  protection  to  the  slave,  U  acconi> 
panicd  bj  snoh  guarded  quallfioatiou  as  may  make  it»  if  poMible,  ippear  of  no 
avail. 
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'  (tf  such  a  negro  has  the  same  legal  remedies  for 
'  Ae  recovery  of  it,  as  he  has  for  his  own  imme- 
'  diatc  property.  This  answer,  though  evasive 
'  and  disingenuous,  is  true.'  p.  139. 

The  same  remark  applies  here  as  in  the  former 
case.  It  is  of  secondary  importance  by  what 
means  the  property  of  the  slave  is  protected ;  if  in 
prant  of  fact,  as  here  admitted,  it  is  so.  The  law, 
it  is  true,  puts  in  his  own  hands  no  legal  means  of 
protecting  his  property,  yet  it  is  protected :  the 
law  does  not  recognize  him  as  the  possessor  of 
property,  yet  he  does  possess  it. 

The  question  is  thought  by  many  to  be  attended 
with  difficulties ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  can  see 
no  sufficient  reason  why  those  who  de  facto  are 
allowed  to  possess  property,  and  are  never  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  it,  should  not  be 
entitled  by  law  to  possess  it. 

When  a  slave  purchases  a  horse,  he  takes  the 
bill  of  parcels  in  the  name  of  some  iree  relative  or 
acquaintance,  that  if  his  horse  should  happen  to 
^  astray  and  be  put  in  a  pound,  he  may  be  able 
to  reclaim  him.  Their  titles  to  slaves  are  held  in 
the  same  manner.  In  their  dealings  with  one 
another,  when  a  slave,  as  sometimes  happens, 
cannot  obtain  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  him  by 
another  slave,  he  applies  to  his  master  or  overseer, 
who  gives  him  a  letter  to  the  master  or  overseer 
of  the  other  slave,  stating  the  particulars  of  the 
claim,  and  requesting  an  investigation  and  settle- 
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ment  of  it,  if  found  correct.  Applications  of  this 
kind  always  receive  every  possible  attention; 
and  in  this  way  their  differences  are  usually  set- 
tled. In  the  same  manner  the  master  or  over- 
seer  will  attend  to  the  slave's  claim  against  free 
persons ;  as,  on  the  other  hand»  these  apply  to 
his  master  or  overseer,  when  they  have  any  claim 
on  a  slave  which  they  cannot  otherwise  get  set- 
tled. 

Mr.  Stephen  complains,  that  ^  slaves  cannot 
'  contract,  or  be  contracted  with :  that  a  promis- 
^  sory  note  or  bond  made  to  a  negro  slave,  would 
^  just  have  as  much  legal  effect  in  the  colonies, 

*  as  if  the  payee  or  obligee  were  a  horse  or  a 
^  spaniel,  p.  140 ;  and  challenges  us  to  produce 
'  the  record  of  a  single  action  founded  on  the 

*  contract  of  a  slave,  from  any  court  in  the  West 

*  Indies.'  p.  14 L 

But  what  injury  have  the  negroes  sustained 
from  this  ?     Not  yet  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
having  no  faith  in  paper,  they  very  wisely  give 
^  little  credit,   and  deal  principally  in  doubloons 

and  dollars.  Such,  indeed,  is  their  predilection 
for  the  precious  metals,  that  even  the  island  trea- 
sury note  they  will  on  no  account  receive.  Re- 
cords of  actions,  therefore,  founded  on  the  con- 
tracts of  slaves,  or  their  promissory  notes,  can 
scarcely  be  expected. 
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''  SBCTION  IV. — The  legal  protection  of  the  alave  against 
■trangers  by  indictment,  or  other  prosecutioiu  at  the  suit 
of  die  crown,  is  also  of  a  rery  narrow  extent.'  p.  142. 

There  is  little  worth  noticing  under  this  head. 
Naroerous  references  are  made  to  old  obsolete 
laws  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  evidence  founded 
thereon,  of  which  Mr.  Stephen  has  been  prudent 
in  not  giving  the  dates.  It  is  evident,  as  he  ac- 
knowledges indeed,  that  this  legal  matter  was 
composed  long  ago.  To  suit  the  present  times, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  say  something  of  the 
late  consolidated  slave  law  of  Jamaica,  which  has 
come  unseasonably  in  the  way,  and  given  a  marked 
incongruity  to  his  whole  fabric  of  assertions  and 
ailments. 

'  Even  the  meliorating  acts,'  says  he,  '  which  have  since  been 
fused  ID  sevend  islands,  will  be  found  in  general  not  to  hold 
out  to  them  (the  slaves]  any  protection  against  strangers  of  free 
cgodition,  except  in  the  few  special  cases  in  which  it  is  affected 
to  be  given  against  the  master  himself.  They  relate  in  general 
oriy  to  one  species  of  injury,  that  of  violence  to  the  person; 
uA  to  far  are  the  new  acts  from  making  all  injuries  even  of 
Ihk  kind,  indictable,  that  they  plainly  imply  the  contrary; 
WM  the  greater  part  of  them  prohibit  it  only  by  special  and 
•ggravatory  descriptions,  such  as  wanton  and  cruel  beating, 
VMsding,  &c.'  p.  148. 

Now  if  a  stranger  of  free  condition  offers '  an 
injury,  however  slight,  to  a  slave  over  whom  he 
has  no  authority,  and  with  whom  he  has  no  con- 
nection, there  surely  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
proving  it  to  have  been  '  wanton  and  cruel : '  but 
in  point  of  fact,  there  is  so  little  connection,  so 
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little  interest  in  common,  between  the  slaves  and 
persons  of  free  condition,  that  this  is  an  evil  of 
rare  occurrence.  Even  if  the  law  afforded  no 
protection,  free  people  of  the  lower  class,  who 
are  alone  likely  to  have  quarrels  with  the  slaves, 
and  to  do  them  an  injury,  are  afraid  of  the 
master's  power  of  retribution.  However  specious 
in  appearance,  nothing  can  be  more  unsoimd  in 
practice  than  to  take  the  laws  of  England,  as  a 
test  by  which  to  judge  of  those  made  for  a  society 
so  differently  constituted. 

Adolterj  with    *  SECTION  V. — There  are  many  species  of  wrongs,  for  which 
the  wife  of  t         ^^  -^  ^^^  pretended  that  a  slave,  when  injured  by  a  free 

stranger,  can  have  any  legal  redress.'  p.  156. 

Of  these  many  wrongs,  Mr.  Stephen  particu- 
larly enlarges  on  one,  the  case  of  adultery  with 
the  wife  of  a  slave ;  and  the  proof  by  which  he 
establishes  this  most  foul  and  unfounded  charge 
against  the  colonists,  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the 
evidence  of  Chief  Justice  Ottley,  of  St.  Vincent, 
examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  thirty- 
thiee  years  ago. 

*  One  of  the  best  informed,  and  by  far  the  most  candid  of 
the  witnesses  connected  with,  or  resident  in  the  colonies.  Chief 
Justice  OtUey,  of  St.  Vincent,  was  asked,  *  Is  the  slave  often 
narried  or  attached  to  one  woman  as  his  wife  V  He  answered, 
*  In  St.  Vincent,  the  slave  is  never  married  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church ;  but  they  are  very  frequently  attached  to 
one  woman.'  It  was  enquired, '  If  so  attached,  is  that  woman 
or  wife  liable  to  be  taken,  or  debauched  from  him  by  a  white 
person,  and  do  such  cases  happen?'  He  replied,  *  I  know  of 
no  law  to  prevent  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  cases  of  the  kind 
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«m  hsfiiMiUBg :  tbey  may  hftva  happened  without  my  know- 
kdge.'  p.  lei. 

Now,  what  is  the  candid  Mr.  Stephen's  com- 
ment npon  this  ?  — 

'  Cmainly  they  might  have  happened  to  any  extest  withovf 
Ut  jiuHeial  knowledge,  far  the  leasoa  he  biiUBelf  assigM/ 
p.  101. 

Does  Mr.  Ottley's  evidence  bear  such  a  con- 
■tniction,  w  the  insidious  distinction  here  drawn 
between  his  general  and  his  judicial  knowledge, 
when  his  previous  answers  are  evidently  founded 
on  his  general,  and  not  his  judicial  knowledge  1 
But,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr,  Stephen,  such  a 
trifling  perversion  to  serve  the  good  cause,  may 
be  regarded  as  pardonable,  if  not  meritorious,  it 
certainly  is  a  venial  offence,  ccunpared  with  the 
unfounded  calumny  he  is  guilty  of  in  asserting, 
tkat  the  connubial  rights  of  these  poor  men  are 
aery  where  violated  by  the  white  people,  p.  161. 

To  this,  and  many  other  chaises  brought  against 
tbe  colonists,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  better 
than  in  our  author's  ^wn  words,  when  speaking 
tf  some  aspersion  on  his  own  character :  '  To  the 
'  wretches  who  have  had  the  malignity  to  invent 
'  Bttch  a  charge,  reproof  would  be  useless ;  to 
'  those  who  have  adopted  it,  I  say,  look  well  to 
'  and  cleanse  your  own  hearts,  for  there  must 
'have  been  foul  corruption  in  them  before  you 
'  could  credit  the  accusation.'  pref.  p.  66. 

Even  this  accusation  is  not  enough;  the  co- 
lonists must  be  represented  as  wretches  so  hard- 
h2 
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ened  in  wickedness,  as  not  even  to  know  or 
think  they  are  doing  wrong ;  for  such  is  the  im- 
port of  the  following  paragraph :  — 

*  West  lodiansy  I  am  aware,  will  think,  that  in  noticing  thb 
case  as  one  of  the  defects  in  their  slave  laws,  I  am  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  prejudices  of  European  readers.  But, 
by  their  leaves^  I  must  regard  the  voluntary  and  exclusive  co- 
habitation of  one  man  with  one  woman,  where  neither  law  nor 
custom  lias  provided  any  nuptial  solemnity,  as  constituting  a 
marriage  union,  which  it  is  by  the  law  of  God  adultery  to 
violate,  and  which  the  law  of  man  ought  in  justice  to  protect. 

That  this  crime  may  not  have  been  perpetrated 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  Westminster, 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say ;  but  if  so,  it  is  con« 
cealed ;  and  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  so  great  is 
the  abhorrence  with  which  it  is  regarded  in 
Jamaica,  that  such  a  charge  established  against  a 
white  person  on  a  plantation,  whether  overseer  or 
book-keeper,  would  be  the  loss  of  his  situation 
and  character.  Nor  is  this,  as  Mr.  S.'s  assertions 
may  lead  one  to  suppose,  a  new  feeling  there. 
Twenty  years  z%o  I  heard  the  late  Mr.  Simon 
Taylor,  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  man 
in  these  islands,  say,  that  he  would  discharge 
from  his  employ  any  man,  however  much  regard 
he  might  otherwise  entertain  for  him,  who  should 
be  guilty  of  this  act. 

That  concubinage  is  customary  in  the  West 
Indies,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  there  are^  objects 
enough  there  for  the  licentious,  as  in  other 
places,  without  trespassing  on  the  connubial 
jrights  of  the  most  humble. 
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Mr.  Stephen's  aim  being  to  work  on  the  pre- 
judices of  the  British  public,  and  fan  the  flame 
ag^nst  the  colonists,  he  evidently  considers  any 
means  allowable ;  and  the  truth  or  felsehood  of 
his  charges  of  no  moment.  Having  already  made 
tbem  such  monsters  for  cruelty,  injustice,  and  op- 
[ffesfiion,  he  is  at  least  consistent  in  adding  adul- 
tery to  the  catalogue  of  their  crimes. 

That  the  exclusive  cohabitation  of  one  man  «u~ge<* 
with  one  woman,  where  neither  law  nor  custom 
has  provided  any  nuptial  solemnity,  is  a  marriage 
union,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred,  need  not 
be  told  even  to  savages ;  but  as  to  legal  enact- 
ments to  give  permanency  to  such  unions  among 
the  negroes,  all  I  shall  say,  is,  that  I  fear  Mr. 
Stephen  will  not  easily  persuade  an  AfHcan,  who 
has  been  accustomed  and  claims  a  right  to  follow 
his  own  free  will  in  these  matters,  to  submit  to 
such  restraints.  No  obstacle,  certainly,  is  ever 
put  in  the  way  of  regular  marriages  among  the 
ilaves ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  wish,  and  the  in- 
terest, of  their  owners  to  promote  them :  but  all 
WDsible  people  are  agreed,  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  by  law  to  reform  the  evil,  till  they 
are  further  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilized 
life.* 

*  I  oogkt  bgn  Id  hivs  noaptad  Mr,  BuitoD,  uaoDg  wboM  tuffnied  ■■- 
pavMMMi  CD  tha  oosdilioii  of  the  dsTci,  I  bd  it  propo»d,  •  tliat  nuiiage 
'ihaald  Iw  ■NroaoiD.'— IMal<  »  lU  Hou<  a/ C«h»«,  ISilkJr^,  IBSS. 

If  it  wobU  ba  as  good  a  tUag  for  Iba  uagnM*,  «ta  j  iboald  lot  tke  paofle  al 
imm»  have  tka  btoaft  of  naniace  baiag  a^waJ  mh)  Ikaai  .*    la  rataniif 
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A  negro  fully  acknowleges  the  authority  of  his 
master  m  regard  to  his  labour :  but  boldly  dis- 
claims his  right  to  controul  or  interfere  with  his 
inclination  and  free  will   in  matrimonial  connec- 
tions;  and  any  attempt  to  direct  him  in  these 
particulars  has  always  been  found  to  produce  an 
opposite   effect.     Many    instances  of  this  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge.    The  most  un- 
availing exercise  of  authority  as  a  master,  that 
I  ever  myself  made,  was  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
A  woman    who  had  long  been  the  wife   of  a 
very  deserving  man,  and  had  borne  five  -children 
to  him,  somte  of  them  yet  very  young,  became 
attached  to  another,  and  left  him.     The  husband 
first  made  his  suspicions  known  to  me,  and  com- 
plained of  the  injury  "done  to  him  and  his  <ihil- 
dren.      I   could  scarcely  at  first  believe  it,  but 
privately  cautioned  the  parties  (who  denied  the 
charge)  of  the  consequences,  if  it  should  prove 
time.     On  further  complaint  being  made,  I  again 
admonished  them,  threatened,  and  ultimately  pu- 
nished, but  to  no  purpose;   and  though  I  have 
Mice  on  similar  occasions  pressed  well-meant  but 
tmavailing  advice,  I  have  never  done  more.    The 
solemnization   of  regular  marriages    among  the 
better  informed   negroes,  with  the  progress   of 

late  fkt>m  the  Hoase,  the  beneroleot  member  for  Wejmoath  must  often  hiTe 
-Men  with  sorrow,  ttieh  groM  poUmtion  u  hat  ao  parallol  is  4he  Woet  ladiet, 
■Ithosgli  SBOng  a  people,  who  (Mr.  Stephen  tslb  as)  are  *  tndtrtdiuiljy  as  weU 
as  edUeetiioekf,  pubUdy  as  well  mprwMiely  instmoted.'  Might  lie  not  extend 
Iris  beMTolettoe  to  his  own  oonnti7men»  by  introdneing  a  law  to  et^^rte  aianriage 
in  'Imdon  and 
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ld^pon,  is  gradually  effecting  the  removal  of  this 
great  evil,  to  the  advantage  as  much  of  the  mas- 
ter, as  of  the  slave ;  two  interests  which,  in  this 
.  case  as  in  many  others,  happily  go  together. 

Id  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  Mr.  S.  enu-  »*&»(»»  oi 
merates  various  other  '  remediless  wrongs,'  to 
vhich  he  says  the  slave  is  exposed :  —  'He  may 
'  be  the  victim  of  the  most  cruel  defamation,  wiay 
'be  arrested  mid  imprisoned  without  any  justifia- 
'  ble  cause,  may  be  prosecuted  maliciously,  and 
'  have  his  life  brought  into  danger,  by  the  most 
'  groundless  accusations,  and,  in  short,  with  the 
'  exceptions  already  noticed,  tnaj/  sustain  all  the 
'  oppression  which  the  injustice  and  malignity 
'  of  the  wicked,  can  inflict  upon  the  innocent.' 
p.  166. 

The  dispassionate  reader  will  perhaps  ask,  whe- 
ther these  supposed  cases  of  oppression  maif  not 
all  occur  in  free  and  happy  England?  Nay, 
whether  some  of  them  are  not  of  daily  occurrence 
there,  though  not  among  the  labouring  classes 
who  have  a  sufficient  lot  of  physical  evil  to  bear 
in  all  countries,  but  run  little  risk  of  being  'cruelly 
'  defamed,  unjustifiably  arrested,  or  maliciously 
'  prosecuted.' 

Had  Mr.  Stephen  been  less  anxious  to  impute 
to  the  white  people  in  the  British  colonies,  every 
depravity  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes 
(including   universal  adultery  among  the  rest). 
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and  to  make  the  slaves  the  victims  of  every  species 
of  wrong  and  suffering  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  in  ci- 
vilized as  well  as  barbarous  life,  he  would  have 
recollected  that  *  to  be  cruelly  defamed,  malici- 
'  ously  prosecuted,  and  to  have  their  lives  brought 
'  into  danger  by  the  most  groundless  accusations/ 
was  the  portion,  not  of  the  slaves,  but  of  their  mas- 
ters ;  and  an  evil  from  some  degree  of  which,  it 
would  appear  from  his  preface,  that  even  he  and 
his  son  have  not  been  entirely  exempted. 

EfMeBoe  of      .  SKCtioN  VI.— The  testimony  of  slaves  is  not  admissible  in 

any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  against  a  white  person,  though 
this  confessedly  suffices  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  in  a  few  cases  ostensibly  protected, 
independently  of  all  other  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  such 
laws.'  p.  166. 

The  inadmissibility  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  has 
been  long  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  evil 
in  the  colonies,  but  an  evil  hitherto  considered  irre- 
mediable. From  the  improvement  however,  now 
making  on  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  slaves,  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  rejection  of  their  evidence  stood,  are  fest 
giving  way ;  and  ah  opinion  now  prevails  among 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  colonists,  that  this 
defect  in  the  laws  may  to  some  extent  be  remedied, 
by  admitting  slave  evidence,  under  certain  regu- 
lations, against  free  persons. 

While  not  at  issue  therefore  with  Mr.  Stephen, 
on  this  important  question,  I  cannot  help  no- 
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ticing  his  want  of  candour  here  as  on  other  occa- 
eicoa.  Who  else  does  not  see  the  objections  there 
existed  to  the  testimony  of  barbm>us  pagans, 
incapable  of  comprehendiDg  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
ignorant  of  the  sanctions  that  restrain  Christians 
from  &lse  swearing,  and  insensible  to  the  infamy 
or  loss  of  character  that  attends  it  ?  '  Whatever 
'  ire  may  imagine,'  says  Hume,  '  concerning  the 
'  usual  truth  and  sincerity  of  men  who  live  in  a 
'  rude  and  barbarous  state,  there  is  much  more 
'  Msehood  and  even  perjury  among  them,  than 
'  among  civilized  nations.'  Yet  he  is  not  speaking 
here  of  the  savage  hordes  of  Africa,  the  Ashan- 
tees  or  Coromantees,*  but  of  our  own  ances- 
tors, after  they  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
Surely,  when  these  circumstances  are  considered, 
Christian  charity,  '  which  thinketh  no  evil,'  might 
ascribe  the  rejection  of  negro  evidence  to  some- 
ttung  else  than '  that  universal  hatred  and  contempt 
'  of  the  oppressor  towards  the  oppressed,  which 
'  Dianifests  itself  in  the  colonies  by  an  abomina- 


*  TbaAahnUM  it  kDown  troai  raocat  eroiti,  ud  the  CarOTuntaet  (qMllj 
vd  Id  pemnt  Toniiit  is  the  hiitoTj  of  Juduu,  rrom  the  ■trncitiei  committed 
^  tkw  ia  tba  iniaiTMtloB  of  ITOO. 

'  At  BiUnd'i  nllaj,  tbej  imnniDded  tke  mtnati't  boiua  iboat  loir  ■■  the 
'  BMng,  ia  vtnBh,  findug  ill  the  iriiite  Hmnti  b  bad.  (tier  batofaend  tntrj 
'  tt  e(  thes  in  the  si»t  witgc  muuMr,  and  litenllj  dnnk  Uieir  blood  Buxed 
'  nib  na.  At  Eiher,  ind  other  editu,  the;  exhibited  the  nne  tngedj.  md 
'  IkcB  let  Are  to  tbe  bnildiagi  end  cusa.  In  one  numing  thej  mnidered  be- 
'  tmam  Ucty  tnd  tmtj  ubitei  and  nnlittoei,  not  apiring  etta  inluti  at  the 
-  kwm.'— £.  £d-aA,  vet  JJ.  p.  TB. 
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'  tion  of  the  African  colour  and  lineage ;  coupled    . 

*  with  a  desire  to  screen  offenders  of  the  privi- 
'  leged  order  from  discreditable  prosecutions,  as 
'  well  as  from  the  danger  of  public  punishment 

*  and  disgrace.'  p.  185.  Or,  as  in  another  place^ 
to  '  that  contemptuous  antipathy  to  the  African 
'  race,  and  a  determination  that  the  crimes  of 
'  white  oppressors  shall  pass  unpunished.'  p.  182. 

Even  yet  the  admission  of  their  evidence  is 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty .  Mr.  Stephen 
himself  admits,  that  there  would  be  danger  in  re- 
ceiving the  testimony  of  a  slave  wherever  the 
master  has  any  interest  in  the  cause ;  and  suggests 
that  '  they  ought  never,  perhaps,   to  be  heard, 

*  but  when  he  is  himself  no  party,  and  would,  if 

*  called  -as  a  witness,  be  free  from  every  excep- 

*  tion.'  p.  177.  But  the  danger  does  not  stop  there; 
for,  from  the  ignorance  and  abject  condition  of  the 
slaves,  too  many  of  them  would  be  ready  instru* 
ments  in  the  hands  of  any  unprincipled  person.  ♦ 
This,  however,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  be  long 
the  case ;  and  I  notice  these  difficulties  only  to 
shew  there  are  other  causes  for  not  having  as  yet 
made  their  testimony  admissible,  than  those  to 
which  Mr.  Stephen's  charity  imputes  it. 

If  it  will  afford  him  any  satisfaction,  however,  I 

*  A  Terj  common  idta  ftmong  the  African  negroes  is,  that  false  swearing  will 
bring  some  bodilj  calamity  npon  them ;  ('  make  them  heUy  noelly  as  thejr  ex- 
press it),  bnt  that  their  fiaring  a  broken  rial  in  their  month,  when  giring  evi- 
dence, will  act  as  a  charm  to  prevent  this. 
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tbmk  I  can  assure  him,  that  I  speak  not  only  my 
mm  individual  sentiments^  but  those  of  a  great 
ffoportion  of  the  white  people  in  Jamaica,  when 
I  itty  that  we  shall  now  be  happy,  how  soon  our 
fepsiature  shall  make  slave  testimony  admissible 
a  the  courts,  in  such  manner  that  while  the  in- 
nocent are  protected,  the  guilty  may  be  brought 
to  pimishment,  whether  white-skinned  or  black. 
But  should  our  Assembly,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
highly  responsible  trust,  which  we  repose  in  its 
hands  with  the  confidence  its  conduct  has  ever 
■lerited,  deem  the  minds  of  the  slaves  not  yet 
sitf&ciently  enlightened  to  be  safely  trusted  as 
evidence  against  the  white  people,  their  masters, 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  denied  them  for 
tbe  purpose  of  screening  the  guilty  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  their  crimes.  During  a  residence  of 
upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Jamaica,  I  have  not 
known  an  instance  where  a  white  person  has 
escaped  punishment  firom  the  inability  of  slaves  to 
giv«e  evidence  against  him.  This  fact,  however, 
while  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  little  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  slaves,  by  not  admitting 
their  evidence  against  white  persons,  goes  in 
some  measure  also  to  prove  that  no  evil  could  re- 
sult to  the  latter  from  granting  it;  and  such  I 
confess  is  my  impression.  Cases  I  have  certainly 
known  of  quarrels  between  slaves  and  free  per- 
soQs  of  colour,  where  the  former  had  no  possible 
means  of  obtaining  a  fair  hearing  in  their  own 
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defence  from  the  inadmissibility  of  their  evidence. 
This  surely  is  wrong ;  and  as  the  number  of  free 
persons  of  colour  is  fast  increasing,  the  chance  of 
wrong  to  the  slave  encreases  in  the  same  propor- 
tion; while  his  progressive  wealth  and  intelligence 
render  such  rejection  of  his  testimony  the  more 
intolerable. 

Mr.  Stephen  ridicules  the  idea  of  admitting  the 
evidence  of  slaves  against  free  persons  of  their 
own  colour,  and  not  also  against  white  persons. 
This  he  calls,  *  holding  the  credibility  of  evi- 
*  dence  to  depend  on  the  colour  of  the  defendant 
^  against  whom  it  is  given,  that  white  criminals 
'  may  escape,  and  blacks  and  mulattoes  be  hanged 
'  unjustly.'  p.  183.  But  this  distinction,  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  argue  in  favour  of  it,  is  not 
quite  so  ridiculous  as  he  would  make  it  appear. 
It  is  by  those  more  immediately  on  a  footing  with 
themselves,  and  with  whom  they  are  coming  in 
daily  contact,  that  slaves  are  most  likely  to  be 
injured,  and  against  whom  it  is  therefore  most 
important  that  they  should  have  protection.  The 
admission  of  their  evidence  against  white  persons 
is  of  much  less  consequence ;  both  because  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  them,  and  because, 
as  before  stated,  the  great  body  of  plantation 
slaves  are  under  the  immediate  authority  of  agents 
who  are  themselves  dependent,  and  from  whose 
violence  or  ill  treatment  the  slaves  are  protected 
by  a  more  summary  process  than  a  court  of  law. 
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an  sppeal  to  their  roaster,  or  those  in  superior 
authority  to  the  offender. 

It  is  also  a  grievance  complained  of  by  Mr.  S. 
that  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  not  tried  per 
para;  but  whatever  contemptuous  opinion  hema.y 
entertain  of  the  white  people  in  the  colonies,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  coloured  population  in  gene- 
ral, think  they  have  a  better  chance  of  justice  from 
a  jury  of  intelligent  white  men,  uninfluenced  by 
any  of  the  little  animosities  and  jealousies  which 
exist  among  themselves,  than  they  would  have 
firom  a  negro  or  mulatto  jury.  It  is  true,  free 
persons  of  colour  have  petitioned  the  legislature 
for  an  equality  of  privileges  with  the  white  people, 
andamoDgothers  to  sit  as  jurors;  but  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  wish  of  a  few  of  the  more 
-wealthy  who  look  forward  to  sit  as  judges,  rather 
than  of  the  many  who  are  to  be  judged. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  to  entitle  slaves  to 
give  evidence  against  free  persons,  and  to  guard 
in  some  measure  against  the  dangers  apprehended, 
sntrh  only  should  be  admitted,  as  had  obtained  a 
certificate  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  of 
their  general  good  character,  and  their  sufficiently 
comprehending  the  nature  of  an  oath.  But  to 
each  a  rule  there  are  many  objections ;  it  would 
be  likely  to  create  much  dissatisfaction,  and  hurt 
the  clergyman's  usefulness ;  besides  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  a  clergyman  to  become  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  character  of  every 
slave  in   his  parish,    so  as  to    be   able  to  say 
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whether  he  would  or  would  not  be  a  credible 
witness;  nor  would  such  a  power  in  his  hands  be 
altogether  free  from  objection.  Allowing  the 
court  itself  on  examination  to  decide  as  to  com- 
petency of  knowledge,  with  perhaps  some  testi- 
mony as  to  character,  would  be  better. 

I  was  once  present  when  two  old  African 
negroes  belonging  to  *  Cheswick  estate,  and  with 
whom  I  happened  to  be  well  acquainted,  came  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  desiring  baptism.  On 
examining  them  as  to  their  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, one  of  them,  an  indifferent  character, 
gave  such  answers  as  were  considered  satisfac- 
tory, and  was  baptized ;  the  other,  a  very  good 
character,  but  less  apt,  was  rejected;  and  on 
turning  indignantly  away,  exclaimed  '  It  hurts 

*  me  to  be  treated  so,  when  that  worthless  runaway 
'  and  thief  is  made  a  Christian,  and  Buckra  always 

*  known  me  to  be  a  good  nigger.' 


SUve's  rigbt  of  <  Sbction  VII. — The  slave,    while  exposed    to   so    many 

remediless  wrongs,  is  bereft  by  the  same  laws  of  the  right 
of  self-defence.'  p.  187.  —  By  the  existing  law  in  most,  I 
beliere  in  all  our  colonies,  the  slave  who  should  attempt  to 
defend  himself  against  a  murderous  weapon,  or  instrument 
of  torture,  in  the  hands  of  a  white  person,  though  the  ag<» 
gressor  possessed  no  public  warrant,  or  private  authority 
over  him,  might  be  hanged  for  so  obeying  the  imperious 
dictates  of  nature/  p.  190. 

The  following  clause  of  the  slave  act  is  the 
sole  ground  upon  which  this  unparalleled  charge 
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rests ;  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  remark  upcm  how 
slight  a  foundation  our  author's  ingenuity  has 
been  able  to  build  so  hideous  an  accusation. 

'  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid 
diat  if  any  slave  shall  assault,  or  offer  any  violence,  by 
striking,  or  otherwise,  to,  or  towards  any  white  person,  or 
persons  of  free  condition,  such  slave,  upon  due  and  proper 
proof,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  with  death,  trans- 
portatioii,  or  eonfinement,  to  hard  labour  for  life,  or  a  limited 
time,  or  such  other  punishment,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offeqce,  as  the  court  shall  in  their  discretion  think  proper 
to  inflict ;  provided  such  assault  or  violence  be  not  by  com- 
mand of  his,  her,  or  their  owners,  overseers,  or  persons  en- 
trusted with  them,  or  in  the  lawful  defence  of  their  owners* 
persons,  or  goods.' 

The  question  here  evidently  is  not  about  a  white 
or  free  person  assaulting  a  slave,  but  about  a 
slave  assaulting  or  offering  violence  to  a  white 
or  free  person.  The  words  '  assault,  or  offer  vuh 
lencty  clearly  imply  the  slave's  being  the  aggressor, 
and  the  clause  has  no  reference  to  the  slave's 
right  of  self-defence  in  the  case  of  his  being  as- 
saulted or  offered  violence  to.  But  because  a 
slave  is  so  much  under  the  power  and  influence 
of  his  master  and  his  agents,  he  ought  not  to 
suffer  punishment  for  what  he  does  at  their  com- 
mandy  or  in  the  lawful  defence  of  the  owner's 
person,  or  goods ;  and  the  law  provides  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now  what  is  there  in  this  to  take  away  the 
slave's  right  of  self-defence,  when  it  is  not  he  that 

« 

assaults  or  offers  violence  to  a  white  or  free  per- 
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son,  (the  case  alone  that  the  clause  of  the  act  is 
providing  for)  but  a  white  or  free  person  that 
assaults  or  offers  violence  to  him?  Oh,  says 
Mr.  Stephen  (for  such  is  his  meaning  in  printing 
owner* s  person  in  italics),  it  should  also  have  been 
added,  or  in  the  lawful  defence  of  his  (the  slave's) 
own  person. — Why?  The  question  was  not 
about  the  slave's  right  of  self-defence,  when  as- 
saulted; but  what  should  be  his  punishment  when 
he  assaults,  and  what  should  excuse  him  for  as- 
saulting or  offering  violence.  But  because  it  is 
not  here  expressly  enacted  that  a  slave,  when  as- 
saulted or  oflfered  violence  to,  may  defend  him- 
self (as  to  which  no  one  could  entertain  a  doubt) 
it  seems  the  contrary  is  by  omission  enacted! 
By  the  same  argument,  no  man  in  England  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  self-defence.  The  law  proyides 
for  his  punishment  if  he  assaults  another,  but 
has  not  enacted  so  far  as  I  know  (any  more  than 
the  law  of  Jamaica  in  the  case  of  a  slave),  that  he 
shall  have  permission  to  defend  himself  against 
a  murderous  weapon  in  the  hand  6f  an  assailant. 

And  by  so  disingenuous  a  perversion  are  the 
characters  of  the  British  colonists  vilified  and 
held  up  to  the  detestation  of  their  country,  and 
of  mankind !  Let  Mr.  Stephen  produce  one  au- 
thenticated instance  of  a  slave  having  been,  not 
hanged,  but  punished  in  any  way,  for  exercising 
the  right  of  self-defence,  when  wantonly  as- 
saulted, and  I  shall  give  up  the  colonists,  as  well 
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deserriug  all  the  unmerciful  abuse  he  pours  upou 
them.* 


'  Section  VIII. — Concludiug  remarks  do  the  defencelees  aitua-  Comaieooj  o( 
tion  of  alavea  in  our  coloaies,  in  relation  to  strangers  of  free  „^ark,^  **  * 
condition.'  p.lSS. 

When  a  man  has  accomplished  an  object  on 
which  his  heart  has  been  set,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  exult  a  little  on  the  occasion,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  does,  now  that  he  '  has  opened  the  eye 
'  of  the  privy  council,  an4  of  parliament  to  the 
'  hitherto  concealed  character  of  the  colonial  laws,' 
and  proved  that  the  British  colonists  are  not  only 
cruel  oppressors,  but  shameless  adulterers  and 
murderers,  denying  not  only  legal  protection  to 
their  slaves,  but  even  the  right  of  self-defence 
against  the  most  unprovoked  outrage.  Except  a 
little  vapouring  of  this  description,  there  is  nothing 
worth  notice  in  this  section ;  unless  it  may  be  the 
following  specimen  of  our  author's  consistency  : — 

'  Hie  negro  b  in  some  respects  a  slave  to  every  white  man 
in  the  community.  He  works  indeed  only  for  one,  but  is 
liable  to  be  beaten  and  injured  by  all  the  rest,  at  »iac&  tu  if 
he  stood  in  a  servile  relation  towards  diem  all.'  p.  192. 

The  most  ignorant  African  negro,  a  Mongula 
even,  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity,  if  told  that 
he  was  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  every  individual 
in  the  community  as  of  his  master !  Mr.  S. 
indeed,  when  he  returns  to  reason,  acknowledges 
himself  that,  '  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 

*  Etih  IHm  thwrst  iguiul  (ha  coloniiU,  to  mil  lopporlcd  bj  pnof,  and  M 
atdilib(aH*dr,Un![>e*tcdbj  the  Edinburgh  Rfticv,  Na.81.  p.468. 
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'  the  nature  of  the  connection  with  the  master,  is 
*  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  the  destiny  of 
'  the  slave,  than  the  relations  which  he  bears  to 
'  all  the  World  besides.'  p.  194. 

On  the  benefito  *  CHAPTER  V,  —  Of  the  legal  nature  and  incidents  of  West 
^  ^*       India  slavery,  in  its  relations  to  the  police  and  ciril  govern- 
ment of  the  country.'  p.  197. 
*  Section  I.  —  Of  the  ordinary  benefits  of  civil  society  which 
are  withheld  from  the  negro  slave.'  p.  197. 
*  Security  of  person  and  property,  education,  and  municipal 
capacities,  rights,  and  privileges  of  various  kinds,  profitable 
or  honourable,  are  the  advantages  which  man  in  general  de- 
rives from  the  social  union.     He  is  delivered  from  the  perils 
of  savage  solitude  or  anarchy,  his  mind  is  cultivated,  his  man- 
ners are  improved,  and  a  variety  of  paths  are  opened  to  the 
attainment  of  new  comforts  and   enjoyments,  including  pro- 
perty, civil  distinctions,  authority,  and  honours.'  p.  197. 

In  the  state  the  negroes  came  from  Africa,  does 
Mr.  S.  mean  to  say  they  were  fit  to  enjoy  civil 
distinctions,  authority,  and  honours  ?  Does  he 
think  that  even  yet  they  are  fitted  to  enjoy  them, 
or  in  a  state  to  be  entrusted  with  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  the  people  of  the  mother  country, 
brought  up  in  a  free  and  civilized  state,  wifli 
habits  of  industry,  self-guidance,  and  subordina- 
tion ?  But  is  it  true  that  all  the  benefits  of  civil 
society  enumerated  by  Mr.  S.  are  withheld  fi:'om 
them  ?  Can  it  be  pretended  that  they  are  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  their  property,  or 
that  they  are  not  delivered  firom  '  the  perils  of 
*  savage  solitude  or  anarchy'  ?  Can  it  be  denied 
that  their  minds  are  in  some  degree  cultivated. 
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and  their  manners  improved  ?  whence  else  the 
acknowleged  superiority  of  tiie  creolea  to  the 
imported  Africaos  ?  whence  else  the  horror  these 
always  express,  when  speaking  of  the  wars  and 
anarchy  of  Africa,  and  the  insecurity,  there  of 
even  life  itself? 

Among  the  ordinary  benefits  of  society  enume- 
rated as  wrongfully  withheld  fi-om  the  negro  slaves, 
■we  find  that  of  being  proctors  or  solicitors,  factors, 
and  notaries,  p.  199.  And,  although  not  aware 
of  any  law  to  prevent  it,  we  must  certainly  allow, 
that  we  have  never  known  any  of  ours  filling  such 
offices ;  except,  perhaps,  that  of  factor,  it  being 
a  very  common  thing  for  plantation-slaves  in  Ja- 
maica, to  send  provisions,  fruits,  and  small-stock, 
to  slaves  in  Kingston  to  sell  for  them. 

'  Ships  were  alio  irequently  commanded  by  Romaa  slaves: 
a  strikiag  costrast  to  the  manners  of  the  West  Indies ;  whsra, 
tboafli  they  are  much  employed  as  seamen,  a  slave  was  pei^ 
faapa  never  known  to  fill  the  station  of  a  subordinate  officei, 
mucfa  less  a  master,  of  the  smallest  coasting  vessel.'  p.  199. 

Here  our  author  is,  as  usual,  very  ill  informed 
m  his  subject.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for 
slaves  to  command  coasting  vessels  in  the  West 
Indies:  many  such  cases  are  within  my  own 
knowledge,  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Jamaica ;  and 
what  will  appear  yet  more  extraordinary,  I  have 
frequently  known  such  slave  captains  command- 
ing five  people.  Without  going  farther,  I  have 
myself  a  slave  conmianding  a  coasting  vessel ;  and 
my  neighbour  Mr.  Taylor,  at  Morant  Bay.  has 
1  2 
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several.     If  this  is  doubted^  let  the  custom-house 
of  Morant  Bay  be  referred  to. 


Edocatiooof      <  SECTION  II.  —  The  educatioo  of  Slaves  is  shamefully  ne- 
fflareg.  , 

glected    in    the  laws  and  institutions   of  our  colonics.' — 

p.  200. 

There  would  be  a  want  of  candour  in  not  ad- 
mitting that  school  learning  is  yet  but  very  little 
known  in  the  colonies ;  and  that,  as  regards  edu- 
cation,  the  labourers  certainly  are  as  fai'  behind 
those  of  the  mother  country,  as  they  exceed  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  physical  comforts.     When  it 
is  considered,  however,  how  slow  the  progress  of 
education  was  in  England  itself;  how  recently 
this  blessing  has  been  extended  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people ;  and  what  room  is  even  yet  left  for 
its  extension,   particularly  among  the  operative 
manufacturers,  great  allowance  surely  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  colonies :  more  especially  when  it 
is  further  considered,   what  peculiar  difficulties 
were  to  encounter  among  a  people,  brought  from 
the  most  barbarous  regions  of  the  earth,  composed 
of  different  tribes,  and  speaking  different  tongues, 
nearly  all  past  the  age  of  education,  and  able  to 
acquire  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.     In  an  old  country,  where  in 
the  course  of  ages  education  has  become  pretty 
general,  it  is  easy  to  extend  it ;  but  very  different 
is  the  case  in  the  West  Indies,  where  ignorance 
almost    universal   prevails,    and  where  teachers 
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must  be  brought  from  a  distant  country  to  an 
unhealthy  climate,  at  an  enormous  expence. 

When  all  these  things  are  contemplated,  it 
surely  is  unreasonable  to  attach  so  much  blame 
to  the  colonists ;  who,  besides,  are  now  placed  in 
such  a  precarious  situation  by  the  proceedings  ot 
the  emancipation  societies,  &c.  in  this  country, 
that  few  of  them  have  the  means,  were  they  ever 
so  anxious,  to  get  out  schoolmasters,  and  send 
their  labourers  to  school.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  manifold  difficulties,  a  beginning  has 
been  made ;  and  in  the  parish  where  I  resided, 
and  where  twenty  years  ago  there  scarcely  was  a 
school  known,  there  are  now  at  least  four,  at- 
tended by  free  children  of  colour  and  slaves.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  greater 
focility  of  extending  education,  as  teachers  will 
be  got  in  the  island  without  the  necessity  of 
bringing  them  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  following  passage  is  scarcely  worth  notice. 
but  we  select  it  as  shewing  the  spirit  of  the 
work : 

'  They  (the  negroes)  may,  aod  do  learn,  maoy  new  vices, 
the  Decetfsaty  fruit  of  oppression  ;  while  they  lose  almost  all 
the  [DgenuouB  virtues  that  belonged  to  their  native  freedom.' 
p.  903. 

That  the  African  tribes,  who  were  brought  into 
Jamaica  confessedly  rude  and  barbarous  pagans, 
the  slaves  of  slaves,  have  lost  their  native  ingenu- 
<aa  virtues,  acquired  new  vices,  and  are  conse- 
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quently  retorograding  to  greater  barbarism,  under 
the  management  and  government  of  a  civilized 
people,  is  a  proposition  only  to  be  equalled  in 
absurdity  by  that  already  noticed  — '  that  a  slave 

*  in  our  colonies  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  every 

*  free  man  in  the  community  as  of  his  master.' 

When  the  state  of  education  in  the  colonies  is 
spoken  of  in  the  mother  country,  it  is  always 
with  reference  exclusively  to  the  slaves.  The 
numerous  middle  class  of  free  coloured  people  is 
seldom  noticed;  indeed  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  many  of  the  self-sufficient  reformers  of  the 
colonies  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  class.  The  slaves  and  the  masters, 
associated  in  their  imaginations  with  ideas  of  op- 
pression and  suffering,  comprehend  all  they  know 
of  those  distant  possessions ;  and  all  their  aim  is 
to  raise  the  one  class  and  put  down  the  other, 
indifferent  about  the  means  and  reckless  of  the 
consequences.  The  want  of  local  knowledge, 
and  the  utter  incapacity  of  such  persons  to  per- 
form the  task  they  so  confidently  undertake,  is 
here  particularly  striking.  Education  in  all  coun- 
tries has  descended  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
classes ;  and  in  Jamaica  the  free  people  of  colour 
must  first  be  educated,  before  that  blessing  can 
be  extended  generally  to  the  slaves.  To  that 
class,  therefore,  attention  should  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  directed.  That  much  has  been  done 
for  them,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  equally 
undeniable,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done; 
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and,  if  any  thing  I  Bay  could  avail  in  directing 
increased  attention  to  so  important  an  object,  I 
would  urge  it  as  being  the  best  means,  not  only 
of  extending  education  to  the  slaves,  but  of  secur- 
ing and  retaining  the  attachment  and  loyalty  of 
the  free  coloured  people.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked of  that  class,  and  with  too  much  truth, 
that  they  are  improvident  and  indolent  in  the 
extreme,  and  in  general  very  useless  members  of 
society ;  but  (although  involving  most  momentous 
considerations  to  the  public  safety  and  welfare) 
the  cause  why  they  are  so,  is  but  seldom  asked, 
and  but  little  attended  to.  Were  it  possible  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  whole  earnings 
of  the  resident  colonists  goes  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  slaves,  and  to  provide  for  them  as  free 
people,  it  would  shew  an  increase  of  numbers 
going  on,  and  a  transfer  of  wealth  to  that  class, 
leading  to  consequences  which  do  not  seem  yet 
to  have  been  sufficiently  estimated  or  attended  to. 
There  have  been  frequent  discussions  respecting 
the  political  privileges  of  the  free  people  of  colour; 
but  bow  much  more  important  is  it  that  they 
should  be  educated,  and  made  useful  members  ai 
society,  that  those  privileges,  which  cannot  be  fqr 
ever  withheld,  may  be  progressively  and  safely 
extended  to  "them  ?  It  deserves  consideration 
also  that,  treated  a^  the  West  Indies  now  are, 
by  many  in  the  mother  country, — held  up  as  a 
mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  pomt  at,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  young  men  of  liberal  educa- 
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tion  will  continue  to  seek  their  fortune  in  them : 
a  great  misfortune  in  many  respects  to  the  colo- 
nieSy  but  an  additional  reason  for  cultivating  the 
native  resources.  * 


*  The  following  list  of  subscripUont  to  esUbKsh  a  free  school  for  the  nneda- 
cated  children  of  colour  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  which  I  copy  from  the 
Jamaica  Rojal  Gazette  of  1823,   may  tend  to  satisfy  some  readers  that  the 
•colonists  are  not  quite  so  hostile  to  education,  or  so  indifferent  aboat  promot- 
ing it,  aa^they  may  hare  been  led  to  suppose  : 


£  s.  d. 

Hon.  Richard  Boucher..  100  0  0 

Hon.  Wm.  Bnrge 60  0  0 

Mrs.Bnrge 60  0  0 

C.  P.  Berry,  Esq.  M. A..  25  0  0 

Hon.  Wm.  Rowe 25  0  0 

Rer.  Geo.  Wilson  Bridges  25  0  0 

Edward  Owen,  Esq....  50  0  0 

James  Brown,  Esq 25  0  0 

Daniel  Virtue,  Esq 50  0  0 

George  Dempster,  Esq..  25  0  0 

Robert  Green,  Esq 60  0  0 

Alex.  Heron,  Esq 30  0  0 

Isaac  M'Corkhill,  Esq..  25  0  0 

WilUam  Abel,  Esq....  25  0  0 

James  Daly,  Esq 60  0  0 

Samnel  GlanriUe,  Esq..  50  0  0 

I 

Bamaby  Maddan,  Esq..  63  6  8 

John  Gantier,  Esq 26  0  0 

Darid  Hollingaworth,  Esq  25  0  0 

Edward  Peart,  Esq.  ....  60  0  0 

W.  Peart,  Esq 60  0  0 

James  Swaby,  Esq 60  0  0 

Mrs.  Frances  King   •  •  •  •  50  0  0 

Robert  Lyle,  Esq *.  50  0  0 

Francis  Hull,  Esq 60  0  0 

Thomas  Fitter,  Esq....  60  0  0 

Charles  J.  Fitter,  Esq..  26  0  0 

C.  P.  M'Nally,  Esq....  70  0  0 

JohB  Geddcs,  Esq 50  0  0 


£  s.  d. 

R.C.Gibb,Esq 60  0  0 

Samnel  GreaTes,  Esq.    . .  25  0  0 

Maximilian  J.  Wdfi;  Esq.  26  0  0 

John  Harrison,   Esq....  60  0  0 

George  Napier,  Esq....  26  0  0 

Thomas  Butler,  Esq....  32  10  0 

John  Tucker,  Esq 16  0  0 

S.  V.  Tamlin,  Esq 21  6  8 

James  Sutherland,  Esq . .  25  0  0 

J.  S.Commine,  Esq....  16  0  0 

R.  H.  Richardson,  Esq..  40  0  0 

Richard  Bayley,  Esq ... .  21  6  8 

William  Milne,  Esq....  40  0  0 

Charles  Dryden,  Esq....  21  6  8 

John  Reed,  Esq 26  0  0 

Isaac  Isaacs,  Esq 25  0  0 

J.  R.  Tomlinson. 21  6  8 

John  Cdey,  Esq 26  0  0 

Thomas  Hart,  Esq 26  0  0 

Martin  Morgan,  Esq....  10  0  0 

Dennis  Dwyer,  Esq....  10  0  0 

IaIec  Bramwell,  Esq ....  SO  0  0 

George  Herriot^  Esq.. ..  16  0  0 

George  Powell,  Esq....  26  0  0 

D.  Sutherland,  Esq 16  0  0 

# 

Randall  Dale,  Esq 20  0  0 

Robert  Darling,  Esq....  16  0  0 

Henry  Bonthrone,  Esq . .  26  0  0 

Charles  Newman,  Esq..  25  0  0 
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'  Sbction  ni. — The  sacred  duty  of  instructing  the  infant  or  Bdi^tnu 
addt  slaves  m  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  providing  ' 
for  tfaem  the  meaos  of  public  norship,  is  equally  neglected.' 
p.  203. 

The  importance  of  religious  instruction  is  felt 
as  strongly  by  the  colonists  as  by  their  brethren 
at  home,  although  Mr.  Stephen  argues,  as  if  they 
were  not  merely  indifferent  but  absolutely  hostile 
to  it ;  an  idea  very  remote  from  the  truth,  though 
in  unison  with  his  other  charges  against  them. 
If  a  glimpse  of  candour  should  pierce  through 
his  prejudices,  he  may  perhaps  deign  to  inquire 
with  what  feelings  the  measures  lately  adopted 
by  government  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves  have  been  greeted  by  the  legislative 
assemblies,  and  by  the  population  in  the  colonies. 

The  exaggerated  account  given  of  the  means 
of  education  possessed  by  the  labouring  poor 
of  the  mother  country,  where,  we  are  told,  '  the 
young  are  individually  as  well  as  collectively, 
'pritfately  as  well  as  publicly  instructed,'  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  give  effect  by  contrast  to  the 


GcoTgc  Yowig,   Eiq . . . . 

B.  TlwBpisii,  Eiq 

T.  W.T.jl«r,BK| 

Jolu  Wilkcr,  B«i 

Wlliua  Gnnln,  Bki 

Jobs  Horgu,  Eiq 

Richard  Bfgnr*,  B*q.. 

■■uka**ea,  E«q 

JwMlTilcMl,  Eiq 


Dnid  Shisli,  Eiq 39    0  0 

W.Forbu,  Em| SO     0  S 

John  DiTj,  Btq iS     0  0 

AleuDdar  Moon,  Eiq..      IS     0  0 

Robcrti,  (of  SUier 

Gni»)>  B*q U     0  S 

■,*  8nbicri|i(kiiu  will  be  thukrull; 

reo«i<cd  Tron  uj    perua,    ind  (at 
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great  want  of  it  ia  the  colonies.*  Into  such  *a 
comparison  we  dare  not  follow  him;  but  some 
excuse  for  acknowledged  inferiority  may  be  found 
in  what  he  himself  states  : 

'  A  great  portion  of  the  adults  in  the  colonies  had  notori- 
ously been  brought  from  a  country,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Mahometans,  there  are  none  but  pagan  inhabitants. 
Besides,  the  parents  or  ancestors  of  the  Creole  negroes  were 
of  the  same  hapless  description ;  and  in  some  of  our  colonies, 
a  generation  has  not  yet  passed  away  since  they  were  first 
settled  by  new  imported  African  slaves. '  p.  206. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  could  be  expected  of 
such  scholars,  set  down  to  learn  the  ABC?  yet 

*  Not  to  speak  of  the  thonsuidi  of  mIIow  boyt  and  girls  that  one  sees  iani- 
iBg  from  the  maBufactariog  establiahments  in  oar  large  towns,  where  at  a  tender 
age  (and  jost  when  education  shoald  commence)  thej  are  cormptad  bj  the 
crowding  together  of  the  sexes,  and  bj  bad  example, —  eren  if  we  go  to  that 
part  of  the  emjMre  where  the  blessing  of  edacation  is  said  to  be  most  general, 
shall  we  Gnd  that  CTcn  there,  '  the  jonng  are  iiuSou&ia%  as  well  as  colZscCsvd^, 
pmbKcUf  as  well  BMprioatefy  instncted?'  From  a  statement  bj  a  committee  of 
the  General  Assemblj  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  1825,  I  qaote  the  following 
paragraph  on  this  subject : 

*  The  Synods  of  Argyle,  Glenelg,  Ross,  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  Oilmej,  and 
Zetland,  sitoate  chiefly  in  the  highlands  and  islands,  and  containing  only  14S 
parishes,  and  a  population  of  377,7S0  persons,  are,  as  staled  in  the  parochial 
rotnms,  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  not  less  than  250  additional  schools. 

*  The  number  of  scholars  that  would  attend  each  of  these  250  schools,  it  is 
computed,  at  a  low  average,  would  amount  to  42.  It  follows  therefore,  that  in 
these  Synods,  there  are  10,500  children  left  without  the  means  of  education ; 
and  the  committee  are  quite  satisfied,  that  the  number  is,  in  iaot,  wmA  $falUr 
than  the  ealculated  number  of  10,500. 

'  These  10,500  children  alluded  to,  are  all,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  under  15  year* 
of  age.  If  persons  of  all  ages  are  included,  the  number  of  those  not  tanght  to 
read  almost  exceeds  belief.  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  more  pariahea 
Ihan  one  are  described  as  not  baring  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  acoonuno- 
date  one-tenth  of  their  population  ?  Sereral  are  said  to  be  in  neefi  of  S  and  4, 
wd  QOft  of  eread  aehopls  \  and  as  to  another,  the  appalling  (act  is  nentionodr 
that  it  oonsiits  of  1000  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  4747  aook,  sutd 
that  of  these  osly  005  have  learned  to  read  at  all.' 
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Hm  has  been  attempted,  and  by  planters  too,  who 
are  represented  so  hostile  to  the  instruction  of 
their  slaves,  as  not  even  to  suffer  them  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  preached.  A  few  years  ago,  some 
well  meaning  individuals,  whose  enthusiasm  much 
outweighed  their  judgment,  set  on  foot,  in  one  of 
the  most  respectable  parishes  in  Jamaica,  a  Sunday 
sdiool  for  the  instruction  of  adult  slaves:  no 
obstruction  was  offered  to  their  benevolent  de- 
signs by  the  authorities ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  negroes  to  attend. 
For  several  weeks,  perhaps  months,  novelty 
gathered  greater  numbers  to  the  school-house 
than  it  could  contain ;  and  the  zealous  promoters 
of  Ae  undertaking  regularly  attended,  anxious 
to  realise  what  they  had  so  sanguinely  represented 
as  practicable.  Need  the  sequel  be  told:  novelty 
wore  off  by  the  irksomeness  to  adults  of  attend- 
ing school  like  children ;  zeal  wore  off  by  a  pain- 
ful conviction  of  the  impracticability  of  the  scheme . 
ITie  school,  at  first  over-crowded,  had  soon  a  very 
moderate  attendance,  became  neglected,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  not  an  adult  was  to  be  seen  at  it. 
The  following  extract  of  a  return  by  the  Rev. 
John  West,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East, 
in  1817,  maybe  given  in  confirmation  of  the  diffi- 
culty stated  in  regard  to  the  education  of  slaves. 

'The  fact  is,  in  respect  toslavea  in  g;eDeraI,  that  theiiknow- 
ledlge  of  die  English  language  is  so  very  limited,  that  they  can 
derire  little  or  no  advantage  from  &eir  attendance  in  Chorcb. 
Ibey  «re  so  consoioas  of  Ais  defect,  Aat  when  I  go  to  church 
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for  Ae  express  purpose  of  catechising  them,  very  few  wiO 
attend,  and  not  one  of  these  will  utter  a  word  but  what  has 
been  put  in  his  mouth/ — Qw>ted  by  Mr.  Stephens,  p.  223. 

Passing  over  the  account  Mr.  S.  has  given  of 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  afforded  to  the 
slaves  in  the  other  islands,  of  the  correctness  of 
vsrhich  I  have  not  the  same  means  of  judging,  I 
proceed  to  that  which  he  gives  of  the  situation, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica. 

'  Jamaica  has  21  parishes,  and  we  learn  from  the  Governor's 
late  returns,  that  each  parish  has  a  rector.  The  salaries  are 
obviously  much  too  small  to  afford  a  curate ;  but  this  defect 
has  been  supplied  by  an  act  of  December,  1816,  (one  of 
the  good  effects  of  the  Register  controversy,)  so  far  as  to 
enable  the  Governor  to  appoint  curates,  not  exceeding  the 
number  of  benefices,  with  salaries  not  exceeding  300/.  cur- 
rency, to  be  paid  out  of  the  insular  treasury.  It  b  not  said 
that  the  curates  shall  hold  their  appointments  for  life ;  and 
their  salaries  are  not  to  be  paid  without  certificates  that  the 
duties  are  actually  performed. 

'  Supposing  that  proper  persons  can  be  found  for  these  cu- 
racies, (a  large  supposition  when  the  climate  and  the  expence 
of  subsistence  in  that  country  to  Europeans  in  a  respectable 
sphere  of  life  is  considered,  and  that  they  have  residences  to 
provide  for  themselves,)  the  case  will  certainly  be  much  im- 
proved ;  and  we  shall  then  have  42  clergymen  in  an  island  150 
miles  long,  and  40  on  a  medium  broad;  which,  supposing  them 
equally  dupersed,  would  be  one  in  each  district  of  near  143 
square  miles. 

'  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  what  a  mockery  it  would  be,  to 
represent  this  scanty  establishment  as  offering  to  the  slaves  in 
general,  amounting  by  the  last  printed  returns,  those  of  1812» 
to  about  320,000,  the  benefit  of  public  worship  and  instruction. 
But  a  very  small  part  of  them  could  ever  go  to  church,  even 
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were  the  whole  sabbath  their  own  for  devotional  uks  ;  wherea* 
it  will  bereaftcT  be  shewn  that  they  are  obliged  to  spend  it,  or 
great  part  of  it  in  working  for  their  own  subsistence. 

'  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  island,  Mr.  Edwards  supposes 
above  one  half  of  it,  is  quite  unsettled  :  but  this  will  not  im- 
prore  our  estimate :  because  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
parts  are  intermixed,  and  the  whole  circumference  is  in  some 
degree  settled  and  peopled.  On  the  other  band,  the  country 
is  so  mountainous,  that  the  same  writer  supposes  the  superficies 
of  the  island  to  exceed  the  base  by  one- sixteenth  part,  and 
the  difficulty  of  intercourse  between  various  places  must,  by 
this  cause,  be  obviously  increased.  1  am  credibly  informed, 
that  there  are  well-peopled  parts  of  the  island  from  which  the 
road  to  the  nearest  church  would  measure  60  miles.  ***  After 
stating  such  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  more  of 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  public  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  Jamaica,  even  supposing  all  the  curates  to  be  found. 
Taking  the  whole  population  of  all  colours  to  be  400,000,  it 
would  give  about  18,000  to  each  parish,  and  9,500  to  each 
clei^man.'  p.  214. 

Now  first,  as  to  the  appointment  of  curates ;  — 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  considering  the  salaries 
first  granted  too  small,  raised  them  from  300/.  to 
500/.  This  was  done  four  years  previous  to  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Stephen's  book,  and  a  man 
who  was  taking  so  deep  an  interest  in  these  mat- 
ters could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  fact; — at  all 
events  hsid  SO/,  been  taken  from,  instead  of  200/. 
added  to,  the  salaries  of  the  curates,  who  will 
doubt  that  Mr.  Stephen's  attention  would  have 
been  directed  to  the  circumstance  by  some  of  his 
zealous  friends,  and  that  it  would  have  been  trum- 
peted forth  triumphantly  to  prove  the  anti-chris- 
tian  spirit  of  a  West  India  legislature  ? 
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If  our  author's  information  was  so  good  as  to 
well-peopled  districts  or  parts  of  the  island  being 
50  miles  from  the  nearest  church  (one  third  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  island  ! )  there  was  surely  no 
occasion  for  delicacy  in  telling  where  they  were. 
For  this  omission  I  can  from  personal  knowledge 
assign  a  very  good  reason — there  are  none  such, 
nor  I  believe  in  any  instance,  one  half  the  distance. 
The  statement  with  regard  to  superficial  extent  is 
nearly  as  incorrect,  as  there  is  an  immense  extent 
of  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where 
human  foot  has  scarcely  ever  trod,  and  which,  in 
such  an  estimate,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  account, 
as  they  lie  between  the  parishes  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  and  form  a  waste  which  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  neither.  The  whole  '  circumference' 
it  is  true  is  more  or  less  settled,  and  it  is  conse* 
quently  along  the  sea-shore  where  most  of  the 
places  of  worship  are  established.  To  state  each 
of  the  parishes  as  averaging  one  half  of  the  peo- 
pled  extent  he  has  done,  is  certainly  nearer  the 
mark. 

What  the  average  number  of  persons  may  be 
to  each  parish  church,  is  a  matter  of  much  less 
importance  than  the  number  of  persons  who  at- 
tend them.  Every  Christian  must  wish  to  see  a 
knowledge  of  religion  imparted  to  the  negroes  as 
speedily  as  it  can  be  accomplished;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  if  churches  are  provided  for  those  who 
will  attend  them,  more  cannot  very  reasonably  be 
demanded.     That  this  has  not  been  done,  our  au- 
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thor  doesnot  say;  nor  in  estimating  the  places  of 
wwship  does  he  deign  to  notice  at  all  those  not 
upon  the  establishment,  the  Presbyterian,  Roman 
Gatholic,  Jewish,  and  Methodist, — in  all  not  less 
than  thirty.  Taking  these  into  the  account  along 
with  the  parish  churches  and  chapels  of  ease,  we 
dmll  find  that  Jamaica  is  by  no  means  so  very 
destitute  of  places  of  worship  as  it  has  been  re- 
presented, although  there  is  indeed  ample  room 
for  many  more. 

Little  more  than  20  years  ago  the  churches 
were  so  ill  attended  that  in  some  of  the  country 
parishes  the  doors  frequently  were  not  even  open- 
ed on  Sunday.  Since  then  the  number  of  churches 
rf  one  kind  or  other  has  been  doubled,  nay  tre- 
bled, and  yet  they  are  all,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
fiiUy  attended.  And  while  I  endeavour  to  correct 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  present  state  of  Ja- 
mw^a,  I  readily  allow  that  if  the  desire  for  reli- 
gious instruction  continue  to  spread  as  it  has  done 
of  late  years,  the  present  means  of  affording  it 
will  certainly  not  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  That  adequate  means  should  be  supplied, 
s  assuredly  the  desire  of  the  colonists ;  and  from 
he  part  government  has  recently  taken  in  sending 
mt  bishops,  as  well  as  from  the  general  feeling  of 
he  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  not 
je  wanting,  even  if  the  colonists  themselves  are 
mable  to  bear  the  expence ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it 
roold  be  unreasonable  to  expect  it  from  them. 
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The  part  England  took  in  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nial slavery  is  not  denied ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  atoned 
for  now,  this  will  be  better  done  by  aiding  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  religion  and  education  to  the 
negroes,  than  by  pressing  crude  and  premature 
schemes  of  emancipation ;  which  would,  by  casting 
them  loose  from  authority,  subordination,  and  in- 
dustry, be  the  most  effectual  means  that  could  be 
devised,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  fair 
prospect  of  their  being  in  time  able  to  appreciate, 
purchase,  and  enjoy  a  state  of  freedom, 

ewmi  im-  The  better  observance  of  Sunday  and  attend- 
ST^uSTof"  ance  at  church,  is  not  confined  to  the  slaves,  but 
•ocietj— lu     i^ppiigg  equally  to  the  whole  community ;  and  is 

but  a  part  of  a  general  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  on  the  character  and  condition  of  all 
classes,  within  the  last  fifteen  years :  an  improve- 
ment which,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  may 
challenge  comparison  in  magnitude  with  any 
thing  on  record,  in  any  country.  The  causes 
which  have  produced  so  great  a  change  deserve 
investigation.  In  the  houses  of  overseers  of  the 
present  day  there  is  a  sobriety,  good  order,  and 
decorum,  so  entirely  different  from  what  prevailed 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  can  scarcely 
be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  I 
have  heard  this  attributed,  and  I  think  not  impro- 
perly to  those  circumstances  in  the  mother  coun- 
try which  favoured  the  extension  of  education ; 
and  particularly   to    the   great   advance    which 
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took  place  in  the  value  of  fiirm  produce  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  which  enabled 
the  middle  classes  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
Ireland,  whence  Jamaica  is  principally  supplied 
with  new  inhabitants,  to  give  a  better  education 
to  their  families  than  they  had  previously  done ; 
and  to  send  more  of  them  abroad.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  at  about  that  period  a  class 
of  young  men  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  co- 
lonies, much  superior  to  the  indented  servants 
who  were  before  sent  out  by  agents,  and  to  those 
adventurers  frequently  carried  out  on  speculation, 
in  ship  loads,  for  sale  to  whoever  would  pay  their 
passage. — That  this  is  one  cause  which  unper- 
ceired,  like  the  silent  hand  of  time,  has  had  a 
very  favourable  influence,  no  one  will  deny. 
These  young  men,  at  first  book-keepers,  became 
overseers,  and  many  of  them  are  now  deservedly 
in  the  confidence  of  the  proprietors  as  managers 
of  their  estates.  The  influence  of  the  overseer, 
correct  in  his  own  conduct,  kind  to  bis  book- 
keepers, while  he  exacts  from  them  that  atten- 
tion to  duty,  of  which  they  see  an  example  in 
himself,  has  naturally  a  powerful  eff'ect  upon  them; 
and  even  upon  the  slaves,  who  are  much  influ- 
enced by  the  persons  in  authority  over  them,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  proverbial  among  them,  '  Good 
'  massa  make  good  nigger.' 

Other  causes  have  also  contributed  to  produce 
the  change  in  question.  Proprietors,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  in 
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their  instructions  to  their  managers  have  expressed 
an  anxious  desire  that  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  their .  people  should  be  made  a  paramount 
object. 

The  legislature  has  also  acted  upon  the  same 
huffiane  and  liberal  principles ;  and  in  the  slave 
codes  of  1809  and  1816,  some  excellent  regula- 
tions, which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  the 
more  liberal,  wrere  made  imperative  upon  all. — 
New  and  extensive  privileges  were  granted  to  free 
persons  of  colour :  the  arbitrary  punishment  of 
slaves  was  restrained  and  taken  almost  entirely  out 
of  the  hands  of  subordinate  persons  ;  the  working 
of  sugar  mills,  which  had  previously  encroached  so 
far  on  Sunday  that  it  was  scarcely  felt  as  a  day 
of  rest  by  either  the  white  people  or  the  negroes, 
was  forbidden  from  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening  till  fivje  on  Monday  morning :  magistrates 
were  appointed  a  council  of  protection  to  attend 
to  the  complaints  of  the  slaves,  &c. 

These,  and  many  other  excellent  regulations  of 
the  same  kind,  seemed  rather  to  follow  than  lead 
public  opinion,  upon  which  a  great  change  had 
been  effected,  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  edu- 
cated class  of  white  people,  — by  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  discussions  attendant  thereon; 
and  by  the  greater  means  of  religious  instruction 
afforded  by  the  curates  and  missionaries. 

The  abolition  was  particularly  important ;  not, 
as  theorists  at  home  argue,  because  it  prevented 
the  planters  from-  being  able  to  replace  the  slaves 
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they  'mui-dered  by  bad  treatment  i'  for  they  are 
as  cheaply  replaced  now  as  they  were  then  ;  but 
because  it  drew  the  attention  of  humane  people 
more  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  slaves ; 
and,  above  all,  because  it  put  an  end  to  the  im- 
portation of  African  superstition  and  barbarism, 
of  which  a  constant  supply  was  before  kept  up  by 
the  new  comers,  and  more  than  any  thing  else  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  whole  body  in  a  state  of 
barbarism. 

The  facts  here  stated,  and  which  are  well  known  b 
to  every  person  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Jamaica,  will  account,  in  some  measure,  for  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  afforded  a  fine  field  for  Mr. 
Stephen's  ridicule — the  baptism  of  so  many  ne- 
groes in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  Quoting  from 
the  returns  of  the  different  clergymen  to  the  go- 
vernor, such  paragraphs  as  suited  his  purpose,  he 
thus  proceeds :  —  *  One  or  two  of  the  rectors  in 
*  Jamaica  have  boasted  of  very  wonderful  success 
'  in  the  way  of  conversion ;  and  if  the  administra- 
'  tion  of  the  baptismal  right  to  all  adult  slaves, 
'  who  come  or  are  brought  by  their  masters  to 
'  receive  it,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  Christian 
'  feitb,  the  facts  they  state  will  certainly  justify 
'  the  boast. — There  has  certainly  been  nothing 
'  equal  to  it  in  the  world  since  the  apostolic  age.' 
p.  224. 

Referring  to  a  paragraph  which  states  that  to- 
k2 
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wards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  1816,    *  a 

*  great  anxiety  was  manifested,  and  which  at  pre^ 

*  sent  continues  for  baptism,  both  by  the  slaves 

*  and  their  masters, — he  says,  '  the  latter  part  of 

*  this  proposition,  perhaps,  does  not  mean  that  the 

*  proprietors  desired  it  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
'  slaves.'  p.  224. 

'  No  compulsion,  I  believe,  (the  same  rector 

'  goes  on  to  say)  has  been  exercised  by  the  mas- 

1  *  ter ;  all  has  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 

*  slave ;  the  negroes  having  freely  thrown  away 
'  their  African  superstitions  and  prejudices/ — Upon 
this  Mr.  S.  observes,  '  What  a  singular  and  fortu- 

*  nate  coincidence  with  the  new-bom  eager  anxiety 
«  of  the  proprietors  to  bring  them  to  the  font ! ! !' 

'  It  appears,'  adds  he,  '  from  another  of  these 
'  returns,  that  great  numbers  on  the  plantations 

*  were  baptized  at  the  same  time  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 

*  the  drivers  were  not  behitid  them  on  these,  as  on  all 
'  other  musters.'  p.  225. 

More  need  not  be  added  to  shew  the  spirit  in 
which  this  part  of  the  work  is  written.  It  is  very 
evident  that  Mr.  S.  and  his  party,  having  laboured 
to  hold  up  the  colonists  to  detestation  as  a  body 
sunk  in  an  abyss  of  moral  depravity  and  irreligion, 
unparalleled  in  the  world,  are  very  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit facts  having  a  tendency  to  make  them  appear  in 
any  more  favourable  light. 

That  in  Jamaica  the  number  of  established 
churches  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  doubled ; 
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that  as  many  sectarian  places  of  worship  have, 
during  the  same  period,  been  erected  in  the 
island  ;  and  yet  that  the  whole  are  fully  attended, 
happens,  however,  to  be  beyond  contradiction; 
and  the  only  comfort  Mr.  S.  can  find,  is  in  taking 
the  merit  to  himself,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  Registry 
Bill! 

Of  the  number  of  marriages  now  taking  place 
among  the  free  people  of  colour  and  among  the 
slaves,  he  was  no  doubt  equally  well  informed ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  considered  it  prudent  to  pass  this 
over  sub  silentio.  That  of  late  years  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  pagans  have  sought  and  obtained 
admission  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  is  a  morti- 
fying fact,  which  he  endeavours  to  disparage  and 
ridicule  with  a  levity  unworthy  of  such  a  serious 
subject ;  at  once  deciding  that  the  poor  ignorant 
negroes  should  have  been  spumed  from  the  font, 
till  they  were  able  fully  to  comprehend  the  bap- 
tismal service  of  the  church.  By  those  who  had 
to  decide  this  question  practically,  it  was  not  so 
easily  solved ;  difficulties  presented  themselves 
on  both  sides,  and  they  could  but  choose  between 
less  or  greater  evils.  They  decided  in  favour  of 
humanity ;  they  admitted  the  negro,  well  know- 
ing that  though  he  was  weak,  the  cause  of  religion 
was  strong:  he  might  be  benefited  ;  it  could  not 
be  injured. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  what  benefit  can  bap- 
tism confer  upon  minds  so  clouded  in  darkness  ? 
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I  answer  that  in  the  first  instance  it  has  perhaps 
more  of  a  temporal  than  a  spiritual  influence ;  but 
still  it  is  clearing  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
superstructure  is  to  be  raised.  The  pagan  African, 
who  sees  civilized  Christians  free  from  the  dread- 
ful superstitions  that  oppress  and  often  prey  upon 
his  imagination  till  his  life  becomes  the  sacrifice, 
conceives  that  by  being  christened  the  spell  is 
broken,  and  the  powers  of  darkness  overcome. 

This  is  one  step,  and  no  unimportant  one,  for 
although  the  African  himself,  generally  speaking, 
seldom  can  be  made  to  comprehend  much  of  the 
tenets  of  religion,  the  mind  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  in  a  great  measure  freed  from  the  shackles 
of  pai^ental  superstitions,  and  becomes  more  sus- 
ceptible of  religious  principles.  Nor  is  it  meant 
to  be  inferred,  that  even  among  the  Africans  there 
are  not  some  who  will  attain  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  religious  knowledgie.  Another  benefi- 
cial result  is,  that  it  imparts  to  the  negro  higher 
notions  of  the  moral  character  he  has  to  support; 
*  You  a  Christian,  and  do  such  a  thing !' — or,  *  you 
'  a  Christian  and  a  thief!'  is  a  common  expression 
of  reproach  among  them. — That  they  should  at 
once  shake  off  bad  habits  and  vices,  is  not  to  be 
expected ;  if  these  are  only  lessened  or  made  less 
frequent^  an  important  good  is  effected. 

Might  fmienk.      And  even  if  christening  the  negroes  had  done 
nothing  eke  but  put  an  end  to  night  funerals 
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among  them,  humanity  could  not  have  considered 
it  as  altogether  in  vain;  as  this  truly  pernicious 
custom,  which  their  native  superstition  regtirded 
as  a  solemn  rite  on  no  account  to  be  dispensed 
with,  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others  that  ever  existed, 
the  most  fruitful  in  disorder  and  suffering.  The 
whole  night,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  spent  in 
drumming  on  the  gumbay,  singing,  dancing,  and 
drinking: — before  committing  the  corpse  to.  the 
earth  the  whole  party  issued  forth  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  two  of  them  bearing  the  coffin  on 
their  heads,  and  proceeded  in  a  body,  danc- 
ing and  singing,  to  every  house  in  the  plantation 
village,  into  which  the  deceased  was  carried  to 
take  leave.  This,  however,  wjis  not  always  done 
on  friendly  terms  ;  sometimes  the  corpse  was 
made  to  charge  the  owner  of  the  house  with  having 
done  him  an  injury  or  with  owing  him  money; 
and  in  this  case  the  persons  carrying  him  pretend- 
ed that  he  would  not  go  away,  and  that  they  were 
not  able  to  take  him  away,  till  satisfaction  was 
given.  When  I  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in 
Jamaica,  I  was  one  night  suddenly  awakened  out 
of  sleep  by  a  strange  and  unearthly  sound  of  mu- 
sic, unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  heard.  I 
started  out  of  bed,  and  throwing  up  the  window, 
directly  under  it  beheld  a  large  body  of  negroes, 
two  of  them  with  a  coffin  on  their  heads,  with 
which  they  were  wheeling  round  and  dancing ; 
the  others  carrying  torches,  and  all  dancing  and 
singing,  or  rather  yelling  unlike  any  thing  hu 
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tnan.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of 
horror  which  this  spectacle  made  on  my  mmd, 
and  which  was  long  after  kept  alive  by  the  death- 
beat  of  the  gumbay,  heard  almost  every  night  on 
some  one  or  other  of  the  plantations  in  the  neigb* 
bourhood.* 

The  extinction  of  this  most  barbarous  custom 
is  a  very  happy  and  important  change.  The  very 
sight  of  it  was  horrible  to  an  European ;  and  to 
the  negroes  it  was  the  occasion,  not  of  casual  but 
of  continual  excesses,  producing  a  degree  of  over- 
excitement  by  drinking  and  carousing,  which,  just 
as  surely  as  the  next  morning  dawned,  incapaci- 
tated some  of  those  thoughtless  creatures  from 
attending  their  duty,  and  consequently  subjected 
them  to  punishment.  To  avoid  this  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  greatly  to  aggravate  it  in  the  end,  the 
conscious  offender  deserted  his  duty,  and  suffered 
the  consequences.  Negro  funerals  now  take 
place  in  the  day  time  :  if  none  of  themselves  are 
qualified,  a  white  person  always  attends  to  read 
the  burial  service ;  I  have  often  done  so  myself; 
and  there  is  invariably  the  utmost  solemnity  ob- 
served. 

*  The  following  air  is  ooe  I  have  heard  sung  by  them  on  these  occasions,  and 
probably  African  ;  to  me  it  appears  strikingly  wild  and  melancholy,  associated  as 
it  is  in  mj  mind  with  snch  recollections,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  sang  by 
savages  interring  their  dead  at  the  midnight  hour. 
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The  ccHicludin^  paragraph  of  this  section  affords  Mip"- 
a  striking  specimen  of  the  richness  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's language,  and  the  poverty  of  his  argument. 

'  Who  could  not  shudder,  erea  on  temporal  riews,  at  the  pro- 
spects of  hb  native  laad.wereour  churches  pulled  down  and  our 
clergy  put  to  silence  ? — The  fall  of  the  state,  though  a  certain, 
would  be  a  leas  dreadful  consequence,  than  the  utter  diflsolution 
of  morals.  France  tried  the  impious  experiment  at  home  ;  we 
try  it  m  our  eolcnUi.  Our  course  is  certainly  safer  than  hers  : 
but  is  it  legs  aftontiag  to  God? — is  it  leas  injurious  to  manT 
Where  can  the  influence  of  religion  be  more  wholesome  or 
necessary  than  in  a  laud  of  slave  masters  and  slaves  ?  and  in 
what  private  relation  can  the  depravi^  which  results  from  the 
OTortfarow  of  religious  establishments,  produce  such  dreadful 
effects?'  p.  229. 

If  there^is  any  meaning  in  this,  it  would  seem  to 
be  that  England  had  '  pulled  down  the  churches  and 
overthrown  the  religious  establishments  in  her  colo- 
Tiies/  but  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  such 
Establishments  could  be  overthrown  where  they 
are  only  erecting.  The  paragraph  quoted  is  like 
many  others  in  the  same  work,  '  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  but  signifying  nothing.' 

He  concludes  thus:  "the  result  of  our  en- 
'  quiries  on  this  most  important  head,  is,  that  the 
'  slave  is  not  indebted  to  the  state  or  government 
*  under  which  he  lives,  for  any  means  of  religious 
'  instruction,  private  or  public,  individual  or  gene- 
'rair  p.  229. 

'SICTIOK  IV. —  The  efforts  of  European  piety  and  charity 
to  remedy  these  neglects,  have  not  any  where  been  aided  by 
the  Colonial  Legislatures,  and  in  some  islands  have  been 
■clirdy  opposed  by  them.'  p.  230. 
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This  section  contains  a  history  of  the  sectarians 
in  the  West  Indies,  possessing  however  very  little 
interest. 

The  Quakers  were  the  first  of  the  sects,  who 
entered  upon  this  diflScult  and  desolate  field  of 
christian  enterprise,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes; 
but,  as  it  would  appear,  upon  a  very  limited  scale, 
and  they  were  altogether  unsuccessful. 

The  Moravians  sent  out  a  mission  in  1732,  and 
in  1787  they  had  ministers  in  Antigua,  St.  Chris- 
tophers, Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in 
Surinam,  and  the  Danish  islands.     This  humble 
and  zealous  sect,  with  the  limited  means  it  pos- 
sessed,    seems  to    have    been  very    deservedly 
successful   in  some   of  the  islands,    as  tlie  sim* 
plicity  of  their  manners,  and    the  equal   simpli- 
city  of  the  tenets  they  inculcated,  were  eminently 
fitted  to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  a  savage  people 
feelings  of  kindness  and  brotherly  love,   without 
exciting  those/ng*//(/i///?orror^  which  were  too  much 
a  primary  object  with  their  successors ;  and  which, 
grafted  on  African  superstition,  often  produced  the 
most  lamentable  effects.     Few  of  the  Moravians 
found  their  way  to  Jamaica,  where  they  had  con- 
sequently only  a  small  number  of  converts ;  but 
there  is  no  charge  of  their  exertions  having  been 
obstructed  or  opposed. 

Missionaries  from  sects  which  sprung  up  in  the 
mother  country,  known  by  the  name  of  Methodists, 
commenced  their  labours  in  the  West  Indies  under 
Dr.  Coke,  a  follower  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in    1787; 
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•peaking  of  these  new  teachers,  *  it  is  a  striking 
fact,'  says  Mr.  S.  '  that  they  have  no  where  met 
'  so  much  discouragement  as  in  the  islands  of  St. 
'Vincent  and  Jamaica;  where,  from  the  circum- 
'  stances  already  noticed,  scarcely  any  other  means 
'  whatever  of  conveying  one  ray  of  Christian  light 
'to  the  slaves  existed.  Happily  the  law,  as  has 
'been  shewn,  furnished  no  weapons  at  first,'  (and 
when  afterwards?)  '  for  open  prosecution,  but 
'indirect  and  disorderly  means  were  in  some 
'places  resorted  to  for  the  discouragement  and 
'  suppression  of  these  intruders :  personal  insult, 
'and  interruption  of  their  preaching,  for  instance, 
'  were  safe  engines  of  private  malice  in  communi- 
'ties  where  the  popular  sense  effectually  con- 
'trols  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice.' 
p.  240.  This  pacagrapb,  which  expressly  admits 
that  the  legislature  had  no  hand  in  the  outrages  . 
charged,  '  the  law  furnishing  no  weapons,'  is  all 
that  the  section  contains  as  respects  Jamaica,  to 
prove  the  position  at  the  head  of  it,  that  'the 
'colonial  legislatures  had  not  only  failed  to  aid> 
'but  w^re  active  in  hostility;'  and  yet  Jamaica 
and  St,  Vincent,  be  it  remembered,  are  particu- 
larly specified  as  criminals  in  the  charge. 

This  charge  against  the  legislature  failing,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  those 
bold  assertions,  which,  however  unfounded,  it  is 
Qot  easy  to  disprove.  Not  one  word  of  evidence  of 
any  kind  is  given  to  shew,  that  in  Jamaica  '  the- 
'pt^ular  sense  effecttrally  controls   the  ordinary 
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*  administration  of  justice.'  There  is  in  that  island 
a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  and  Assize  Courts, 
an  Attorney  General,  and  an  Advocate  Greneral, 
all  officers  of  the  crown,  and  gentlemen  of  high 
respectability,  holding  their  appointments  for  life : 
are  we  to  understand  that  these  are  included 
among  the  *  white  mob'  whose  testimony  is  unworthy 
of  attention  ?  if  not,  we  must  take  leave  to  ask, 
why,  such  unexceptionable  evidence  being  at  com- 
mand, it  has  never  been  adduced  to  establish  so  ex- 
traordinary a  fact  as  that  in  a  British  colony  the 
popular  sense  effectually  controls  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ? 

The  following  passage  is  quoted,  not  only  as 
«  affording  an  instance  of  Mr.  Stephen's  disposi- 
tion to  vilify  the  established  clergy,  and  extol  the 
sectaries,  but  also  as  it  has  reference  to  a  calamity 
with  which  his  name  has  ever  been  associated  in 
the  colonies  —  the  insurrection  in  Barbadoes,  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  the  discussions  on  the  Re- 
gistry Bill. 

*  If  there  had  been  a  single  Methodist  teacher  in  l^arbadoes 
in  1816,  he  and  the  society  that  sent  him  there,  would  inevit- 
ably have  been  accused  of  instigating  the  insurrection  of  that 
year ;  and  he  might  probably  have  been  arrested  as  a  traitor, 
tried  by  a  West  Indian  tribunal,  and  condemned  for  that  ttramge 
crime,  however  incredible  it  is  to  every  dispassionate  and  ra- 
tional mind.  But  happily  there  was  no  Methodist  or  other 
sectarian  teacher  to  be  the  scape-goat  of  the  sins  of  oppression 
on  this  occasion.  The  planters,  aided  by  the  clergy  of  ike 
ettablUhment  and  the  low  white  Creoles,  both  peculiarly  nu- 
merous there,  had  long  before  effectually  crushed  the  Metho- 
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dist  BUMion  at  its  birth ;  and  the  other  societies  hsd  not  after- 
wards featured  to  enter  on  a  field  in  which  the  barriers  of 
paganism  were  so  well  defended,  both  hy  temporal  and  ipiri- 
tmmi  arms.'  p.  242. 

As  if  apprehensive  that  setting  the  sectarians  so 
high  above  the  established  church  might  give 
offence  to  its  friends  in  the  mother  country,  he 
makes  a  long  appeal  to  them,  (p.  244,)  the  object 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  turn  their  displeasure 
against  the  colonists,  who  being,  he  says,  princi- 
pally of  the  Presbyterian  or  Roman  Catholic 
church,  can  have  no  affection  for  the  establish- 
ment, although  from  '  an  insidious  policy  they 
'  affect  an  anti-sectarian  zeal.'  He  therefore  cau- 
tions them  against  being  misled  by  '  the  craft  of 
'  the  colonial  advocates,'  to  suppose  that  they  had 
really  any  prepossession  in  favour  of  *  her  learned, 
•  prudent,  and  venerable  clergy.'  The  passage  is 
too  long  for  insertion ;  but  the  following  melan- 
choly account  of  the  gp'eat  number  of  white 
pagans  in  the  British  colonies,  is  selected,  that 
the  active  benevolence  of  the  humane  in  England, 
may  be  directed  to  their  miserable  situation. 

'  As  to  a  great  part  of  the  white  colonists  bom  and  brought 
ap  is  the  West  Indies,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  any  criterion  by  which 
their  religious  classification  can  be  fixed.  Maity  of  them,  \ 
believe  have  rarely  been  in  a  place  of  worship  in  their  lives ; 
■ad  no  Mmall  portion  of  tktm  in  islands  that  had  no  resident 
dolman,  have  probably  never  been  baptized.'  p.  345. 

'  Under  snch  circanutances  (continues  he)  seal  fbi  the 
4iMiliahmeDt,  even  in  Ibe  colonies  that  are  by  law  witiiin  its 
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pal^y  would  not  well  account  for  an  intolerance  of  sec^ 
except  from  the  achunoledged  fact  that  the  rectors  did 
while  the  sectarian  teachers  did,  tacitly  rehuke  the  mastcit 
and  disturb  their  consciences,  by  attempting  to  make  Chrif- 
tians  of  men  whom  they  treated,  and  were  determined  still  to*^ 
treat  as  brutes.'  p.  246. 

How  the  hardened  consciences  of  such  sinners  as 
the  masters  are  here  described,  happen  to  be  so  easi-  -^ 
ly  disturbed  by  a  tacit  rebuke,  seems  mysterious ;  as  [ 
also,  how  the  sectarians  merit  such  a  compliment  j 
at  the  expence  of  the  established  clergy  of  the 
colonies.     By  whom  is  this  '  fact  acknowledged?'  \ 

Obtudei  op-     <  Section  V.  —  Of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  opposed  to 

posed  to  the  if..  •/•it  •     i«    i  ^ 

MiMionariei.  u^e  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves ;  and  of  the  means  of  ( 

promoting  it  in  future.'  p.  250. 

A  detail  of  these  obstacles,  we  are  informed,  ' 
has  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Rose, 
'  On  the  means  and  importance  of  converting  tlie 
Staves  in  the  West  Indies  to  Christianity  ; '  to  which 
Mr.  S.  refers,  very  justly  remarking  that  the 
views  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  West  India  property,  will  naturally  be 
received  with  greater  confidence  than  his. 

He  informs  us,  however,  that  '  though  the  per- 

*  secutioQs  of  the  sectarians  have  generally  ceased 
'  since  the  era  of  the  Registry  Billy  the  spirit  which 

*  gave  birth  to  them  is  still  active,  and  the  pre- 

*  tences  on  which  they  proceeded  are  still  propa* 

*  gated  with  rancorous  assiduity.' 
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'  Do  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica  say  so  ?  or  is 
0U8  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  every 
admission  that  must  be  made  favourable  to  the 
colonists  ?  I  am  personally  acquainted  witk  a 
good  many  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  tbe 
part  of  the  island  where  I  resided,  worthy  and 
respectable  men ;  and  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
they  ^ill  bear  testimony  to  the  good  will  with 
which  their  labours  have  been  countenanced,  and 
the  respect  paid  to  themselves.  If  in  any  indivi- 
dual instance  it  has  been  otherwise,  I  would  be 
satisfied  to  put  it  to  themselves  to  say  whose 
fault  it  was.  * 


'  SiiMC  Ihc  tboft  nu  WTtllrn,  I  bm  Ictnied  ihit  thii  tetlimoi/  hti  been 
■fordid,  ID  ytrj  «ipre>iiiB  tenii>,  bj  the  Weilcjaii  miuiainTiea  In  Juniioi. 
Bat— heoiDiE  tb«y  beu  tcatimDnj  (from  (be  eiidence  of  (heir  ■eua)  (o  ficfs  ' 
wtfeh  ui  (t  Tuiuise  witli  (be  iditenieDd  of  (be  einuMipktars  at  tome,  *rith 
^OB  it  would  Kcm  (be  Weilejiu  are  mniloai  to  keep  as  eor^il.tanu— that 
•tidenee  wfaioh  (beir  own  ^enU  on  (be  ipo(  biTe  gives,  ii  fannaUj  di»Towed 
b;  Ike  bod;  a(  home,  and  (be  oflending  perion*  ar<  centnred  and  recalled. 

Ose  of  the  reaolatioiu  ottbe  miisiooBrie)  in  Jainaict,  wbieh  are  ilated  (a  bare 
htcp  eaiiied  ■wuunuu/y  (G(h  September,  1B3J),  ii  to  thia  effect  i^— "The  mem- 
k«l  of  tbia  Btetinjj  acknoirledKe,  wUb  tcntlDienta  of  linoera  grntitode,  tbc 
■UigatiaDa  which  lhe;r  bare  been  laid  nuder  to  mas;  gcnUemeo  in  diflenut 
pBb  of  the  iaiand,  for  acta  of  the  moat  diiinlereated  klndneii ;  and  it  ia  but 
JMt  to  Jtate,  that,  (a  the  magiitncj  of  Jamucn  their  thanlu  are  particntaitj 
da*,  for  that  good-vilt  which  tbej  bate  gentrallj'  ibeira  towud  (he  apraad  of 
■ofdil;  and  religion  among  (be  tUiei  and  a(her  claiaea  :  aod  (be  ver;  ttm 
JMliBGCi  of  iMiDlrarj  (»almeii(,  Ibry  hare  been  diapoted  (o  attribute  more  to 
Mkai  eauea,  thin  (o  i  wiab  (o  debar  (be  ilarea  from  (he  blcMingi  af  raligiDp. 
IWm  MDtimenta  the  j  baTi  alwa;)  entertained  of  the  gentiemaB  and  uipatntM 
i(  the  cobHj,  and  bar*  oflen  oammiuiica(ed  the  aame  to  the  oonmiUae  of  (be 
Wetlej—  BJuioBB.' 

Xbw,  what  dMa  tke  eonunidee  laj  to  thii  I  ■  We  have  been  well  naad  here, 
WloBi  labonn  eoonteaanced.'  aaj  their  agaota  in  Jaaujoi,  'Naj.bnt  jon  hava 
tiN  in  Baed,'  iija  the  commlUee  at  London, '  and  we  will  oeninre  and  reoai  jg> 
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flttteofrau-  Disappointed  of  the  promised  detail  of  the 
^"W>  «^»-  obstacles  opposed  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves  in  the  British  West  India  islands,  the 
reader  finds  he  has  to  wade  through  a  tedious 
account  of  the  state  of  education  and  religion  in 
the  colonial  possessions  of  foreign  countries.  This 
I  shall  pass  over  as  briefly  as  possible.  Our  au- 
thor's object  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
following  extract : 

'  While  the  French  West  India  Company,  directed  of  course 
by  planters  and  coloniaT  merchants,  had  the  charge  of  provid- 
«   ing  religious  establishments  in  the  Antilles,  that  sacred  duty 
was  wholly  neglected.'  p.  259. 

<  In  the  Dutch  colonies,  where  the  business  of  internal  legis- 
lation was  committed  to  a  West  India  company  and  an  assem- 
bly of  planters,  the  irreligious  spirit,  commonly  generated  by 


if  you  do  not  lay  so.'    Take  their  own  wordi.    '  The  oommittae  are  Bot 

*  qoainted  with  the  menaces  with  which  their  missionaries  hare  of  late  been  riaited 

*  in  some  parts  of  Jamaica ;  the  obstroctions  which  hare  been  thrown  in  the  way, 
«  in  some  places,  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministry ;  the  refusal  of  the  nagiatntes, 
'  eren  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  to  license  their  missionariet,  withoat  any 

*  legal  authority  for  so  doing ;  and  the  threats  of  their  expnlsion  from  the  iaiBad, 
'  which  hare  of  late  been  frequently  resorted  to,'  &c. 

It  is  bat  fair  to  add,  that  the  committee  at  London  represents  the  raaaiwdoai 
in  Jamaica  as  the  act  of  *  a  very  fem*  of  their  missionaries.  Their  first  resola- 
tion,  indeed,  bears  '  That  they  hare  no  iaformatum  of  the  number  of  miasioaariei 
'  in  Jamaica,  who  attended  the  said  meeting.'  But  a  little  after  thaj  apeak  de- 
cidedly on  the  subject,  and  tell  us,  '  they  are  imperatiTely  called  upon  by  thir 
'  uttguarded  and  ibproper  act  of  A  VERY  FEW  of  the  missionaries  employed  by 
'  the  society  in  Jamaica,  to  object,'  &o. 

These  curious  documents  are  given  at  length  in  the  Appendix.  Tbe  mliaMa- 
aries  in  Jamaica  will  probably  be  more  '  guarded*  in  their  resolutions  in  fataie. 
Whether  those  of  the  Committee  in  London  are  most  calculated  to  remove,  or  to 
confirm  the  prejudices  imputed  to  the  colonists,  is  a  qnettioa  not  dUfcdt  to 
deeide. 


5(.  Domintro.  T4B 


tttUbhi  of  Went  India  oppreaslon,  wu  whollj  u 
ud,  in  oooaequenee,  the  imparting  christiaii  instruction  to  Blavet, 
wia  than  not  only  wholly  ne{(lected,  but  eren,  if  I  may  tru>t 
dinr  own  writeni  prohibited  by  law.'  p.  264. 

Along  with  these,  (the  Dutch  and  French,)  are 
classed  the  English  colonists,  as  they  fonaerly 
were  in  the  misfortune  of  having  fairer  complex- 
i<m8,  which  our  author  supposes  may  in  some 
degree  account  for  the  fact  he  assumes,  that  they 
are  worse  masters  than  the  more  swarthy  and  ig- 
norant Spaniards  and  Portuguese  ;  and  in  conclu- 
sion the  former  are  thus  admonished :  — 

'  These  impious  riews,  and  the  coirespondent  practice  at 
8L  Domingo,  have  been  tenibly  chaatiaed.  May  other  colo- 
Biea,  while  there  is  yet  lime,  learn  wisdom  from  the  example!' 
P.S67. 

St.  Domingo  indeed!  The  British  colonists  s 
trembling  for  their  lives,  called  upon  to  take 
warning  from  its  fate  by  a  man  who  is  himself 
holding  up  a  torch  to  light  among  th^em  the  same 
dreadful  flame,  which  laid  that  once  happy  and 
flourishing  country  in  ashes,  and  drenched  its 
fields  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants !  Compare 
the  proceedings  of  Lex  amis  de  Noirs,  the  friends 
of  the  blacks,  of  1788,  with  those  of  the  emanci- 
pation societies  of  the  present  day,  and  say  in 
what  they  differ  ?  Is  the  danger  of  propagating 
theories  of  liberty  and  equality  less,  because  it  is 
done  under  the  clpak  of  religion?  I  shall  not 
enter  on  a  recital  of  the  horrid  massacres  to  which 
the  maaia  of  the  pretended  philanthropists  of  th^t 
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age  gave  birth,  and  which  were  only  such,  as  may 
with  certainty  be  expected  when  ignorant  savages 
are  instigated  to  insurrection,  and  are  able  to  over- 
whelm those  in  authority  over  them.  The  very 
sight  of  that  fine  island  in  its  present  state  is  suf- 
ficient to  overpower  the  mind  with  the  most  me- 
lancholy reflections.  Scarcely  a  mark  of  cultiva^ 
tion  is  to  be  seen,  or  in  such  mere  specks  as 
marks  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  while  in  every  direction  one  distinguishes 
among  its  native  woods  the  fields  now  grown  over 
with  a  light  shrubbery,  which  were  once  flourish- 
ing plantations,  and  the  abode  of  a  numerous  and 
far  happier  people.  What  has  now  become  of 
them?  At  night  the  mariner  passing  along  the 
shore  can  scarcely  see  a  glimmering  light  to  mark 
a  human  habitation ;  while  round  Cape  Nichola 
Mole,  where  the  navy  of  France  was  wont  to  ride, 
not  a  craft  of  any  description  could  be  seen,  as  I 
passed  it  on  three  or  four  different  occasions. 
How  different  a  scene  does  the  island  of  Jamaica 
present,  with  its  richly  cultivated  fields,  its  nu* 
merous  mansions,  and  the  coasting  vessels  crowd- 
ing along  its  shores  I  and  howlamentable  to  think, 
that  by  the  interference  of  persons  who  have  never 
seen  it,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  they  are  endangering,  it  may 
soon  be  as  desolate  as  St.  Domingo ! 

faMilfflSfiril     ®^*  ^  return  to  our  author's  praise  of  the 
Spaniards, — and  it  was  necessary  to  give  praise 
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s(»newhcre,  if  only  to  blacken  English  slavery  by 
the  comparison — 

'  The  Spaniih  uid  Portuguese  slaTes,'  eays  be,  '  are  u  well 
inatructed  in  religion  as  their  masteis ;  but  then  it  U  a  fact 
equally  indisputable,  that  they  are  fedi  clgthed,  and  govemedf 
with  a  degree  of  liberality  and  kindness,  which  in  other  colo 
nies,  is  utterly  unknown.  We  have  incidentally  seen  also,  that 
0ie  Bervile  code  is  amon^  them  proportionably  lenient  and  juat, 
beyond  that  of  the  British  islands.  Christianity  then,  is  at 
least  a  safe  inmate  in  West  India  settlements,  since  those  of 
^am  and  Portugal  are  pre-eminently  tranquil,  and  exempt 
from  interior  convulsions.'  p.  267. 

We  might  here  ask,  by  what  means  the  slaves 
constantly  pouring  in  from  Africa,  come  to  be  as 
well  instructed  as  their  masters? — are  they  sent 
to  school  together  ?  Or  are  we  to  understand  there 
are  no  schools,  and  that  it  would  have  been  the 
same  thing  to  have  said,  that  the  maaters  are  as 
ignorant  as  their  slaves  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  this  is 
much  nearer  the  truth. 

'  The  negroes  of  the  French  islands/  says  Mr. 
Stephen,  *  if  we  may  judge  by  those  of  St.  Do- 
'  mingo,  were  still  in  general  baptized,  and  taught 
'  some  exterior  ceremonies  of  religion,  but  were  left 
'  wholly  uninstructed  in  the  doctrines  and  practi- 
'  cal  precepts  of  the  gospel.'  p.  258. 

Is  it  otherwise  with  the  slaves  in  the  Spanuh 
colonies?  If  Mr.  S.  means  that  they  are  as  well 
instructed  as  their  masters,  in  some  of  the  exterior 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  it  is 
saying  little ;  and  it  is  not  a  great  boast,  if  he 
means  that  they  are  as  well  instructed  in  the 
■       l2 
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doctrines  and  practical  precepts  of  the  gospel  as 
their  masters  the  Spaniards,  the  very  by- word  of 
Europe  for  their  ignorance  and  bigotry,  as  well  as 
for  their  shameful  system  of  government  in  the 
new  world,  And  is  it  thus  he  is  to  persuade  his 
readers  that  Spain,  enlightened  Spain,  has  done 
more  to  propagate  religion  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere than  the  educated  sons  of  England  I 

Island  of  caba.  Of  thc  Spanish  written  code  I  do  not  profess 
myself  able  to  speak  with  confidence ;  but  having 
more  than  once  visited  Cuba,  its  most  valuable 
colony,  and  seen  the  actual  state  of  the  slaves 
there,  I  can  most  solemnly  avouch,  that  in  dress 
and  in  appearance,  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica;  nor  is  this  my  own 
opinion  only,  for  I  have  heard  the  same  remark 
made  by  others.  Whether  this  may  be  attributa- 
ble to  the  influx  of  Africans,  or  whether  they  are 
worked  harder,  or  allowed  less  time  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  grounds,  I  shall  not  say,  because 
I  had  not  full  means  of  ascertaining:  but  a  fair 
conclusion  on  this  point  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact,  that  neither  in  the  Havannah,  nor  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  the  two  principal  tOMiis,  are  the  negro 
markets  supplied  with  poultry,  vegetables,  fruit 
esculent  roots,  &c.  at  all  so  abimdantly  as  at 
Kingston ;  from  which  it  certainly  would  appear, 
that  they  raise  less  of  those  articles,  or  find  less 
demand  for  them. 
As  to  religion,  the  church  doors,  it  is  true,  are 
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Uways  open;  but,  e^tcept  on  one  occasion,  I 
lever  saw  above  a  dozen-  persons  at  a  time  inside 
me  of  them ;  and  these  were  women  whom,  from 
their  sable  robes  and  dejected  countenances,  I 
included  to  be  mourners.  The  one  occasion  * 
lUuded  to  was  a  festival  of  the  patron  Saint  of  a 
church  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city  of  St.  Jago. 
The  concourse  was  inmiense;  the  church  was 
lurrounded  with  tents,  completely  full  of  people 
dancing,  drinking,  smoking  segars,  and  engaged 
at  every  kind  of  gambling. 

One  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  met  there, 
directed  my  attention  to  a  large  awning,  one  side 
of  which  was  fixed  to  the  church  wall  pretty  high> 
and  the  other,  descending  Itkethe  roofof  a  house, 
was  supported  by  low  posts  at  some  distance 
fonning  under  it  a  spacious  shed.  I  observed 
that  it  looked  like  the  sail  of  a  vessel.  'Yes,' 
answered  he,  '  and  perhaps  it  will  amuse  you  to 
leazn  how  it  came  here.  Last  August,  a  schooner 
called  the  Esperanza,  on  a  voyage  to  the  main, 
encountered  a  dreadful  storm;  the  sailors,  ap- 
prehensive of  perishing,  implored  protection  from 
the  patron  saint  of  this  church ;  and  vowed  that 
if  spared  to  return,  the  main  sail  of  the  schooner 
should  be  given  as  an  acknowlegement.  The 
good  saint  heard  their  prayer,  abated  the  storm, 
and  brought  them  safely  into  port.  The  day 
after  their  arrival,  the  master  of  the  vessel  was 
not  a  little  astonished  at  meeting  four  of  his  men 
logging  the  mainsail  of  his  vessel  up  one  of  the 
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steep  streets  of  St.  Jago;  and  enquiring  the  causey 
they  stated  it  to  him  as  I  have  mentioned.  He 
remonstrated;  he  durst  do 'no  more;  and  evea 
offered  them  a  sum  of  money  for  the  sai  nt,  which  he 
«  assured  them  would  be  much  more  acceptable ; 
but  they  were  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  the 
fulfilment  of  their  vow ;  and  here  the  sail  is,  and, 
as  you  see,  a  good  one/ 

Is  this  the  kind  of  religion  which  produces  so 
much  happiness  among  the  slaves  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  ?   if  so,  the  Sunday  negro  maricet  of  Ja- 
maica certainly  ought  not  to  be  abolished.  Whatever 
influence  the  exterior  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  may  have  on  the  minds  of  the 
negroes,  if  they  ever  go  to  church,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  priests  in  the  towns,  engaged  as  they 
constantly  are  at  the  billiard  tables,  can  com- 
mand much  of  their  veneration.    What  priests  or 
churches  there  are  in  the  interior  of  the  countryf 
for  the  instruction  of  the  plantation  slaves,  I  do 
not  know ;  and  I  find  no  information  on  the  sub' 
ject  in  Mr.  Stephen  s  book,  notwithstanding  the 
very  perfect  knowledge  he  pretends  to  have  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  Spanish  colonies.    I  hope 
he  wiU  tell  us,  in  the  second  division  of  his  work, 
how  many  churches  there  are  in  this  island,  700 
miles  long ;  how  far  distant  one  may  be  from,  a 
place  of  worship  by  the  nearest  road ;  and  what 
is  the  average  number  of  persons  committed  to 
the  care  of  each  biUiard-playing  priest. 
As  to  tranquillity,  for  which  he  represents  the 
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Spanish    colonies    as  so  *  pre-eminent/   my   im- 
pression was  very  different  indeed.    Contrary  to 
any  thing  I  had  ever  witnessed  in  Jamaica,  I  here 
aaw  that  every  gentleman  coming  from  the  coun- 
try  into  town  or  going  out  of  it,  carried  a  holster  on 
his  saddle,  with  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols.    Does 
this  bespeak    tranquillity?    Shortly  also  before 
my  first  visit  in  1814,  a  serious  disturbance  had 
taken  place  among  the  slaves  in  an  inland  district, 
which  had  created  considerable  alarm.     I  was 
moreover  informed  that  several  hordes  of  runaway 
slaves  had  collected  in  the  interior,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  any  means  the  government  possessed  to 
dislodge  them;  nor,   considering   the  immense 
number  of  Africans  I  then  saw  pouring  in,  could 
I  wonder  that  such  should  be  the  case.    These 
circumstances  left  on  my  mind  an  impression,  that 
the  colony  was  in  a  state  very  different  from  that 
*  pre-eminent  tranquillity'  Mr.  Stephen  describes. 
One  advantage, — for  such,  as  regards  character,  it 
seems  to  be — the  Spanish  colonies  certainly  do 
possess  over  those  with  which  they  have  been 
contrasted :  they  publish  no  newspapers  in  Cuba, 
except  a  sort  of  official  Gazette,  and  consequently, 
as  it  admits  nothing  of  this  kind,  any  acts  of 
cmielty    committed,    or  occasional  alarms,  can 
scarcely  be  known  in  the  next  island;  and  are 
still  less  likely  to  be  heard  of  in  Europe. 

The  coloured  and  white  classes  are  so  com- 
pletely amalgamated,  that  they  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable :  the  few  white  peof4e  you  see,  espe- 
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cially  the  men,  have  the  moBt  forbidding  aspeoC 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
They  are  universally  shabby  in  their  dress,  dirty, 
ignorant,  bigoted,  and  indolent;  with  exception 
of  the  Catalonians,  who  are  not  deficient  in  ac* 
tivity  and  eilterprize.  These  occupy  all  the  retail 
shops,  and  active  situations — are  the  very  life  of 
the  conmiunity,  and  seem  to  form  the  only  tie 
that  connects  the  colony  with  the  mother 
country. 

However  good  the  written  Spanish  code  may 
be,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  have  much 
practical  influence  in  a  colony  where  little  or  no 
regard  is  paid  to  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country.  Even  in  the  public  offices,  bribery  is 
not  only  practised,  but  in  fact  justified,  as  the 
sole  means  the  officers  have  of  being  paid.  That 
the  law,  which  entitles  a  slave  who  has  the  means, 
to  purchase  his  freedom,  is  more  liberal  than  that 
of  Jamaica,  I  admit ;  but  the  actual  benefit  re* 
suiting  firom  it  to  the  slaves  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated  generally  on  the 
plantations — what  means  are  afforded  them  of 
acquiring  sufficient  property  to  purchase  firee-^ 
dom — how  the  price  is  ascertained,  and-  by  what 
practical  mode  the  emancipation  is  effected.  These 
are  important  points  on  which  the  value  of  the 
law  wholly  depends ;  to  speak  of  them  would 
require  a  practical  and  minute  knowledge  of  the 
plantation  economy  in  Cuba,  which  I  do  not 
possess ;  only,  as  abready  stated,  I  thought  the 
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slaves  iu  Jamaica,  and  the  negro  markets  (a  fiur 
criterion  of  their  wealth)  were  not  by  any  means 
so  well  -  supplied  as  in  that  islands  For  Mr. 
Stephen's  purpose  it  is  enough  that  a  good  law 
has  been  made  at  Madrid,  without  enquiring 
v^ether  it  is  enforced  in  the  colonies;  while  every 
confessedly  huinane  law  made  by  the  English 
colonists  themselves,  and  therefore  more  likely 
surely  to  be  acted  upon,  is,  by  persons  who  have 
no  personal  knowlege,  boldly  and  impudently 
pronounced  to  be  of  no  practical  effect! 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  Spanish  law 
of  redemption  in  practice,  of  which  Mr.  S.  knows 
perhaps  as  little  as  myself,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
lefer  to  it  as  the  cause  of  a  larger  free  coloured 
population  in  the  Spanish  than  in  the  English 
islands,  as  this  certainly  is  to  be  attributed 
to  their  earlier  settlement,  and  to  the  greater 
number  and  the  more  permanent  residence  there 
of  emigrants  and  their  ofi&pring  from  the  mother 
coontry; — which  againhas  had  the  effect  of  assimi- 
lating the  white  and  coloured  classes,  and  bring- 
ing them  more  on  a  level  than  in  the  Englbh 
Uands ;  where,  generally  speaking,  every  person 
'  who  has  it  in  his  power,  prefers  returning  to  his 
native  land,  and  sending  his  children  there.  Yet 
even  in  Jamaica  a  few  more  years  must  approxi- 
mate the  two  classes,  much  in  the  same  manner 
they  now  are  in  Cuba,  with  (let  it  be  hoped)  this 
moat  important  difference,  that  the  lower  classes 
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will  there  be  raised  in  intellect  to  the  higher, 
instead  of  the  higher,  as  in  Cuba,  sinking  to  the 
lower. 

I  have  gone  further  into  this  subject,  than  I  at 
first  intended ;  but  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
estimating  as  well  as  my  judgment  enabled  me, 
the  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  there  may  be 
those  who  will  be  inclined  to  think  the  testimony 
of  a  person  who  has  seen  them,  entitled  to  as 
much  regard  as  the  authority  of  one  who  has  not. 
When  I  first  landed  at  St  Jago  de  Cuba,  it  was 
noon ;  but  no  foreigner  dare  leave  his  vessel  till 
visited   by  the  authorities  and  examined;    and 
these  Dons  will  not  move  out  till  about  five  o'clock, 
when  the  heat  has  subsided,  and  they  have  had 
their  ^itsta  or  afternoon  sleep.    A  soldier,  attired 
in  only  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  with  a  rusty  sword 
by  his  side,  is  then  sent  on  board,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  all  strangers  before  the  governor.    It  was 
evening  when  I  reached  the  house  of  h^  Excel- 
lency: he  enquired  where  I  came  from — if  I  had 
any  newspapers — what   was   doing    in    South 
America,  ficc.    His  lady  was  lolling  on  a  couch, 
smoking  a  segar.    Among  other  charges  against 
the  vessel  was  one  for  the  inquisition,  one  for 
pilotage   (although  we   saw  no  pilot),   and  2i 
dollars  per  ton  of  tonnage  duty,  while  vessels  of 
the  United  States  were  charged  only  one.     This 
distinction,  the  more  iniquitous  firom  the  favorable 
terms  on  which  their  vessels  are  allowed  to  enter 
our  West  India  ports,  still  continues ;  yet  this  is 
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a  country  particularly  specified  by  Mr.  S;  to- 
gether with  Haiti  and  Hindostan,  where  English 
shipping  is  to  find  employment,  and  England, 
much  to  her  benefit,  is  to  be  supplied  with  cdo- 
nial  produce,  when  her  own  colonies  are  happily 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Stephen,  being  aware  that  there  is  some  cfc^ywu* 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  description  he  has  Dndorgsiaiw 
given  of  Englishmen  in  the  colonies  with  what 
they  are  known  to  be  at  home,  has  here  given  a 
phjlosophicalf  and  to  himself  no  doubt  satisfac- 
tory, explanation  of  this  difficulty,  p.  270. 

It  is  however  deficient.in  one  very  important 
point,  which  we  hope  he  will  attend  to  when  be 
returns  to  the  subject,  as  he  has  promised  to  do ; 
and  tins  is,  that  some  of  them  (a  small  proportion 
it  is  true)  have  the  happiness  to  return  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  to  intermix  again  with  the 
society  there;  and  as  there  is  no  evidence  ad- 
duced to  shew,  nor  even  any  allegation,  that  diey 
are  then  particularly  distinguished  as  black  sheep 
in  the  flock ;  what  we  wish  to  know,  is,  whether, 
having  on  their  leaving  home  undergone  one 
metatttorphmis  (from  men  to  brutes),  they  are  by 
any  process  he  is  acquainted  with,  again,  on  re- 
turning to  it,  happily  restored  to  their  former 
rank? 

Were  a  person  disposed  to  retaliate  on  the 
learned  gentleman,  he  might  ask,  using  the  same 
ai^^ment,  what  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced  on 
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the  mind  and  principles  of  the  man  who  for  hire 

becomes  the  advocate  of  any  cause,  however  bad, 

— ^the  worse  in  fact,  the  more  merit  in  defendi^  it ; 

and  whose  greatest  accomplishment  consequently 

is,  a  consummate  ability  to  misrepresent  truth  and 

*^make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason'  ? 

Mr.  StephMi'ti      I^  accordance  with  the  hostile  feeling  already 

^^^^<*»  noticed  towards  the  established  clergy,  we  are 

cifrgj.  here  informed  by  Mr.  Stephen,  that  '  in  one  small 

'island,  there  have  been  two  recent  instances  of 

'  regular  clergymen  having  been  tried  on  charges 

'  of  murdering  their  slaves  in  the  exercise  of  a 

*  master's  power.     In  one  of  the  cases,  the  reve- 

*  rend  defendant  was  acquitted ;  but  in  the  other, 
'  a  conviction  of  manslaughter  by  excessive  whip- 

*  ping  took  place,  as  official  evidence,  laid  on  the 
'  table  of  the  house  of  commons,  has  attested. 

*  In  another  island,  within  my  own  recollection*, 

*  the  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  chief  town  was 
presented  ex-officio  by  the  grand  jury,  for  a  pub- 

'  lie  nuisance,  for  loading  a  wretched  female  do- 

*  mestic  slave  with  heavy  irons  and  weights,  and 
\  sending  her  daily,  for  many  months,  through  the 

*  streets  in  that  condition,  to  bring  water  from  a 
'  distant  well.'  Such  excesses,  he  admits,  are  not 
common,  and  proceeds,  *  at  present,  it  sometimes 
'  happens,  that  beneficed  clergymen  are  not  only 
'  slave-owners,  but  planters,  and  as  attornies  and 
'  managers  for  absent  proprietors,  extensively  em- 

•  Mr.  Stflphoi'i  recoHeotion  ii  Dot  of  yesterday,  and  as  the  two  fomer  in- 
itaacci  woidd  aeeoi  to  be  beyond  it,  tone  idea  may  be  foraed,  of  bow  **  AHsent'' 
oocorrenoe  they  are. 
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*  ployed  in  the  conduct  of  sugar  estates ;  but  their 

*  successors,   at  least,  should  be  prevented  from 

*  engaging  in   such  occupations.     Their  secular 

*  character  is  objection  enough;  more  especially 
'  for  men  who  truly  allege  that  they  have  not  time 

*  enough  for  all  their  pastoral  duties.'  p.  272. 

No  colonists  will  attempt  to  justify  or  palliate 
such  atrocities  on  the  part  of  a  clergyman  or  any 
other  person ;  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  they  have 
quite  enough  to  do  with  their  pastoral  duties,  with- 
out engaging  in  any  others:  but  this  charge,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  much  too  general.  There 
may  have  been  among  the  clergymen  of  the  West 
Indies  some  bad  characten^,  as  we  have  seen  at 
home,  and  vnthout  going  far  back  to  look  for  them ; 
there  may  also  be  among  them  some  employed  in 
the  very  improper  manner  described,  but  not  one 
case  of  the  kind  has  ever  come  within  my  know- 
ledge, nor  do  I  believe  there  are  any  such  in  Ja- 
maica ;  if  there  are,  it  would  have  been  much  more 
consistent  with  justice  and  fair  dealing  to  have 
named  the  guilty,  than  to  have  cast  a  general  im- 
putation, by  expressing  himself  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  make  his  readers  suppose  the  regular 
clergy  are,  as  attornies  or  managers,  extensively 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  sugar  estates !  But 
in  this  we  recognize  a  common  artifice  in  the  abuse 
of  the  colonists,  to  make  the  charge  general,  and 
avoid  specifications,  which  might  be  brought  to  the 
proof  and  disproved. 
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Our  author  s  object  clearly  is  to  excite  a  prejv- 
whh  distnuL  dice  agaiust  the  established  church,  in  order  to 
exalt  the  sectarians,  whom  he  extols  as  the  assi- 
duous inculcators  of  submission  and  reverence  to 
their  temporal  superiors.  Lest,  however,  those 
'temporal  superiors'  should  not  be  sufficiently 
sensible  of  their  obligations,  he  suggests  that  they 
(the  sectarians)  should  be  put  above  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside,  or  in  other  words 
that  they  should  not  to  be  tried  there  for  any 
traitorous  or  seditious'  practices  they  may  be 
guilty  oi^  but  sent  to  England,  where  alone  in 
their  case  a  judge  and  jury  sufficiently  impar- 
tial can  be  had: — just  such  an  idea,  as  that  the 
Irish  priests  should  be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  tried 
for  traitorous  or  seditious  practices  in  Ireland. 

I  am  far  from  meaning,  by  any  thing  I  have  said 
cm  the  subject,  to  disparage  the  missionaries,  against 
whom  I  deny  there  exists  any  prejudice  in  the  colo- 
nies, except  alone  what  arises  from  the  connexion 
some  of  them  have  with  societies  in  England, 
whose  object  the  colonists  view  as  involving  their 
destruction;  but  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 

* 

than  that  this  proposition  by  Mr.  Stephen  (too 
monstrous  to  merit  a  moment's  attention)  would 
increase  that  prejudice,  embroil  the  missioqaries 
with  the  colonists,  and  injure  the  cause  of  religion 
which  he  would  seem  to  wish  to  promote.  A  pre- 
cedent for  such  a  law,  he  tells  us,  is  to  be  found 
(exactly  where  it  might  be  looked  for)  in  the  pro- 
visions for  making  the    officers  and  friends   of 
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gorenanent  safe^  ia  obeying  the  British  revenae 
laws  forced  upon  North  America.  14  Geo.  III.  s.  39. 
laws  which  could  not  be  enforced,  and  led  to 
the  sanguinary  conflict  which  terminated  in  the 
low  of  those  colonies.  But  the  colonies  of  the 
present  day  are  weak,  and  may  easily  be  trodden 
on.  *  What  was  boldness  in  the  one  case,  would 
'  be  hnpudence  in  the  other.  England  mast  be  re^ 
'  duced  very  low  indeed,  before  she  can  feel  greatly 
'  alarmed  at  a  Charibean  island^like  Lord  Grizzle  in 
•  Tom  Thumb,  exclaiming,  S'death  I'll  be  a  rebel  I' 
Edinburgk  Review,  Tol.  xxv.  p.  344. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  appears,  that  reli- 
gion has  made  considerable  progress  in  Jamaica ; 
and  as  the  colonists  and  their  opponents  are  agreed 
that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  extended ;  the 
only  question  is  how  this  may  be  best  done  ?  The 
colonists  think  by  a  regular  clergy :  the  anticolo^ 
nists  assert  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  secta- 
rians. Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  there  be  any 
difference  about  the  means  ?  The  cause  is  obvious, 
the  enemies  of  the  colonies  have  an  ulterior  object 
which  they  think  may  be  better  promoted  by  em- 
ploying men  of  their  own  political  opinions,  zeal- 
ous not  in  religion  only,  and  who  may  preach 
something  more  than  Christianity  to  the  slaves. 
For  no  other  cause  is  it  that  the  colonists  have  any 
distrust  of  the  missionaries.  If  sent  out  merely 
aspreachers  of  the  gospel,  unconnected  with  party, 
and  with  proper  testimonials  as  to  character 
and  education,  they  would  be  received  with  open 
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arms.  Even  in  spite  of  the  causes  for  distrust  of 
them,  have  they  not  been  received  in  Jamaica  as 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ought  ?  Let  not  the  colonists 
be  blamed  for  their  suspicions,  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes are  at  stake :  religious  enthusiasm  is  a  power- 
ful engine ;  and  where  can  it  be  so  dangerons  as 
in  a  coimtry  where  ignorant  slaves  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  population. 

A  leading  man  in  the  missionary  societies,  thus 
expresses  himself,  with  regard  to  the  colonists : 

*  The  slave,  howeyer,  has  a  temporal  interest  in  the  rdigkm 
of  his  master ;  the  bell  which  calls  to  public  worship  nay  hwre 
some  slight  and  indirect  influence  even  on  the  great  minority  of 
planters  who  uniformly  neglect  the  summons.  It  is  something 
when  the  petty  despot,  amidst  his  pride  and  anger,  is  reminded 
that  there  is  a  God  whom  other  men  adore ;  that  there  is  a  faith 
which  recognizes,  in  the  abject  despised  negro,  a  child  of  oar 
common  parents,  a  fellow  heir  of  immortality — ^that  there  b  a 
law,  belieyed  by  our  forefathers  to  come  from  God,  which  de- 
nounces tremendous  future  penalties  against  the  merciless  and 
the  oppressor.'    Mr.  Stephen,  p.  221. 

Let  the  most  dispassionate  man  on  earth  say,  if 
a  colonist  would  be  expected  to  read  this  and  not 
feel  his  heart  bum  within .  him  ?  Let  him  say,  if 
men  sent  forth  under  the  patronage  of  societies 
or  individuals  holding  such  language,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  received  without  some  slight  degree 
of  suspicion,  even  if  there  were  no  instances  of 
their  intermingling  political  sentiments  with  their 
doctrine?  and,  finally,  let  him  say  if  the  distrust 
of  the  missionaries  is  most  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unchristian  spirit  existing  in  the  colonies,  or  at 
home? 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  the  sending  bishops  to  the 
coloDies,  and  the  further  aid  to  be  given  in  build- 
ing churches,  will  be  attended  with  the  best 
efiects  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  religion 
among  the  slaves,  without  endangering  that  sub- 
ordination so  necessary  even  to  their  own  well- 
being  in  their  present  state.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  in  the  proposed  measures  no  fiivour 
is  shewn  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship,  as  a 
ccmsiderable  number  of  the  white  people  resident 
in  Jamaica  come  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
Irdand,  and  are  attached  by  early  associations  to 
that  church.  Report  says  that  to  petitions  pre- 
sented on  their  behalf,  the  colonial  secretary  replied 
that  the  aid  to  be  given  to  the  colonies  in  building 
churches,  was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  the  black  peo^ 
pie,  and  not  of  the  white.  This  may  not  be  correct ; 
but  if  such  was  the  answer,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  churches  most  likely  to  be  well  attended 
by  the  whites,  would  also,  from  their  example,  be 
most  likely  to  be  attended  by  the  slaves;  and 
consequently,  that  religion  would  be  promoted  by 
shewing  some  favour  to  this  form  of  worship.  The 
parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  where  I  resided, 
has  three  Episcopal  churches,  and  three  Wesleyan, 
all  fully  attended ;  and  the  founding  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church  would  be  hailed  with  much  joy 
T)y  a  respectable  white  population  attached  to  the 
establishment  of  their  native  land.* 

*  OaCbuler-tiit],  ililt'e  cminanee  luiog  on  tfae  louth  «id«  of  tha  rich  and 
hiutKfll  nl«  ot  ntotuo  OiHm  Rifer.  •  l*i^  booM  «M  bail!  un»  jicin 
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Negro  fiaenJs.  When  Mr.  Stephcfl  descends  from  general  ac- 
cusations to  specific  charges,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  meeting  him.  Thus,  after  describing  in  this 
chapter  how  much  attention  was  paid  by  the 
Athenians,  the  Romans,  and  in  more  modem  times 
by  the  French,  to  the  funerals  of  their  slaves,  he 
goes  on  to  say — '  But  we  should  search  in  vain 

*  in  the  laws  or  practices  of  any  of  the  British 
'*  colonies,  speaking  generally  as  to  the  practice, 

*  for  equal  humanity.'  There 

f « The  sacred  dut   • 

Of  this  heaTen-liboiir'd  form,  erect,  diTme/' 

*  when  no  longer  animated  with  that  soul  which 

*  groaned  under  oppression,  and  no  longer  fit  for 
'  the  master's  purposes,  is  abandoned  with  uD'- 
'  feeling  disregard,  to  the  care  of  kindred  wretches, 
'  to  be  interred  at  their  discretion  in  the  nearest 

*  vacant  soil.  The  funereal  rites  commonly  paid" 
'  to  ordinary  plantation  slaves  are  supplied,  not 

*  by  the  care  of  the  master,  but  by  their  relatives 
'  on  the  same  estate;  and  are  in  the   forms  of 

*  African  superstition,  not  of  christian  worship/ 
p.  275. 

Never  was  there  a  more  palpable  misrepresenta- 
tion. As  formerly  mentioned,  the  slaves  about  20 
years  ago  were,  with  few  exceptions,  buried  at 

ago  hy  the  proprietor',  Mr.  Arcedeckne,  or  rather  the  walls  only  were  built,  nd 
in  that  state  it  was  left,  and  now  stands.  There  could  not  possiUy  be  a  Smt 
situation  for  a  charoh  ;  it  woald  be  b  view  of  the  plantations  that  lie  iiwu 
diately  under  it,  and  in  a  calm  morning  the  bell  woold  be  heard  by  upwards  of 
2000  people  within  the  compass  of  two  miles.  The  object  is  worthy  the  attea- 
tion  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  promoting  Chriitiaoity  among  the  slaTes. 
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night ;  and  the  funereal  rites  were  in  the  fomu  of 
African  superstition.  But  as  religion  advanced, 
this  barbarous  custom  gradually  disappeared ;  and 
a  positive  law  In  1816  put  an  end  to  night  funerals, 
that  source  of  crime  and  of  misery.  Christianity, 
however,  would  have  effected  this  before  now,  if 
no  Buch  law  had  been  enacted.  But  had  this  chai^ 
(beneficial  as  I  have  shewn  it  to  be)  been  at- 
tempted by  law  twenty  years  sooner,  with  the 
superstitious  veneration  the  negroes  then  at- 
tached to  night  funerals,  they  would  have  felt  it  as  a 
deprivation  of  a  solemn  rite  which  they  owed  to  the 
dead ;  and,  I  need  scarcely  add,  they  would  have 
resisted  its  abolition  accordingly.  Can  enthusiasm, 
which  vainly  thinks  to  mould  the  human  mind  as 
a  potter  does  his  clay,  not  read  in  such  facts 
an  useful  lesson,  to  let  education  and  religion 
take  their  course  in  eradicating  superstition  and 
conveyinglight  into  thedarkness  of  paganism,  with- 
outattemptingto  accomplish  in  aday  what  can  only 
be  the  work  of  years  ?  What  the  utmost  stretch 
of  power  could  scarcely  have  effected  then,  has  - 
now  been,  without  a  murmur,  almost  impercepti> 
bly  accomplished. 

•  The  funerals  of  slaves  in  Jamaica  for  years  past 
have  in  no  respect  differed  from  those  of  white 
people.  When  a  negro's  death  is  occasioned  by  an 
acute  disorder,  it  happens  in  the  hospital,  where 
he  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  medical  attend- 
ii2 
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ant*;  when  it  occurs  from  a  decay  of  life,  he  is 
not  removed  from  the  comforts  which  his  own 
house  affords ;  but  in  either  case  he  has  the  kind 
offices  of  those  most  nearly  related  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  blood  and  aflFection.  When  he  expires,  notice 
is  brought  to  the  master  or  overseer,  and  gene- 
rally communicated  in  the  short  but  emphatic  ex- 
pression, such  a  one  '  is  gone.'    Immediate  direc- 
tions are  given  to  the  carpenters  on  the  plantation 
to  make  a  coffin ;  and  some  little  things  are  always 
given  for  the  funeral,  such  as  rum  and  sugar,  and  a 
little  flour  and  butter  to  make  cakes  or  rusks; 
oflen  on  such  occasions,  I  have  known  masters, 
and  even  managers  of  estates,  give  from  their  own 
private  stock   half  a  dozen  bottles  of  Madeira 
wine,  and  a  dozen  of  brown  stout,  to  shew  their 
respect  for  a  valuable  and  faithful  servant. 
The  shroud  and  furniture  for  the  coffin  are  provid- 
.    ed  by  the  family  of  the  deceased ;  white  if  a  single, 
and  black  if  a  married  person,  with  corresponding 
mounting  or  plates ;  in  short,  in   every   respect 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  white  persons.    During 
the  night,  and  it  is  never  more  than  one,  that  the 
corpse  is  in   the  house,  a  few  religious  friends 
attend,  psalms  are  sung,  and  prayers  given  by 
some  of  their  own  (negro)  preachers.     The  fol- 
lowing day  the  funeral  takes  place,  and  is  always 

*  Every  plantation  has  an  hospital,  and  these  boildings  are  so  respectable  in 
size  and  appearance,  that  they  are  often  mistaken  by  strangers  for  the  maosion- 
booses. 
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numerously  attended  by  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased, by  all  the  old  and  invalided  of  the  plan- 
tation village,  and  by  the  women  exempted  from 
labour  on  account  of  pregnancy  or  attention  to 
their  families ;  nor,  indeed,  is  permission  to  attend 
ever  refused  to  a  slave  on  a  neighbouring  planta- 
tion, if  the  deceased  has  been  his  intimate  friend, 
relation,  or  countryman.  At  the  hour  appointed, 
a  white  person  attends,  accompanied  frequently 
by  others,  to  read  the  service  appointed  by  the 
church  of  England,  in  committing  dust  to  dust ; 
and  this  most  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony  is 
listened  to  by  white  and  black,  with  an  attention 
and  humility  evincing  a  sense,  that  '  our  brother 
here  departed,'  has  gone  where  we  must  all  fol- 
low, and  where  human  distinctions  are  at  an  end. 
While  the  grave  is  closing,  bread  and  wine  are 
handed  round,  which,  from  seeing  it  done  at  the 
funerals  of  white  persons,  the'  negroes  perhaps 
consider  a  part  of  the  ceremony ;  of  course,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  form,  and  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  Madeira  is  the  usual  quantity  procured 
for  the  occasion  by  the  oi'dinary  class  of  slaves. 

From  a  latent  taint  of  African  superstition, 
the  negroes  universally  attach  great  importance  to 
having  what  they  call  '  a  good  burial.'  Hence 
those  who  are  in  only  indifferent  circumstances, 
are  oi^n  careful  to  reserve  means  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  others,  indifferent  to  the  morrow,  are  still 
more  so  as  to  what  shall  follow,  when  the  wants 
of  life  are  at  an  end  ;  yet  a  thoughtless  improvi- 
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dent  creature  of  this  description,  '  not  sorry  for 
'  himself  y  as  the  negroes  express  it,  is  respected  in 
death  by  his  friends,  who  would  consider  it  as 
an  indelible  disgrace  to  themselvs,  if  he  was  not 
buried  '  as  a  Christian  ought' 

Near  towns,  and  on  some  plantations,  a  piece 
of  ground  is  enclosed  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
negroes;  but  the  more  common  practice  upon 
plantations  with  both  whites  and  blacks,  is  to 
inter  the  dead  in  a  small  comer  of  their  respective 
gardens  set  aside  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  the  ne- 
groes attach  an  importance  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  they  extend  the  same  feeling  to  the  graves, 
over  which  they  erect  tombs  built  commonly  of 
brick,  and  neatly  white- washed.  The  white- wash- 
ing is  carefully  repeated  every  Christmas  morning, 
and  formerly  it  was  on  these  occasions  custo- 
mary to  kill  a  white  cock,  and  sprinkle  his  blood 
over  the  graves  of  the  family ;  but  this  last  part 
of  the  ceremony  seems  now  to  be  little  attended 
to,  and  is  likely  to  be  soon  extinct.  In  public 
negro  burial  grounds  on  plantations  they  build 
into  the  tombs,  at  one  end,  a  piece  of  hard  and 
almost  imperishable  wood,  placed  upright  and 
having  the  top  cut  into  rough  outlines  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  which  gives  the  spot  a  very  striking 
and  not  unimposing  effect. 

Such  are  negro  funerals,  as  I  have  seen  them, 
and  such,  however  much  at  variance  with  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's account  of  the  matter,  I  avouch  to  be  the 
general  practice. 
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'  Section  VI. — Tbe  West  India  alare  ii  not  only  subject  to  Lnr*  ts  wUok 
all  the  criminal  laws  by  which  the  offeDces  of  free  persona  „b[^1^  "* 
are  pimbhed,  but  to  an  additional  penal  code  of  great  extent 
and  severity,  made  for  the   government  of  bis  condition 
alone.'  p.  276. 

It  might,  in  like  manner,  be  made  the  subject 
of  complaint,  that  an  English  soldier  is  subject 
not  only  to  all  the  criminal  laws  by  which  the 
offences  of  others  are  punished,  but  to  an  addi- 
tional code  (the  mutiny  act),  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  condition  alone.  But  if  the  slave  is 
subject  to  a  code  '  of  great  extent  and  severity,' 
made  for  men  of  his  condition,  it  can  scarcely  be 
any  great  aggravation  of  his  state  to  be  subject  in 
common  with  free  persons  to  the  law  of  England, 
80  far  as  it  is  in  force  in  the  colony  to  which  he 
belongs,  or  rather,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  subject 
to  it  on  points  only  which  are  not  provided  for  by 
the  slave  code. 

However  excellent  the  law  of  England,  it  is 
manifest  it  can  be  but  partially  applicable  in  co- 
lonies where  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  slaves ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  slave  codes.  But 
whatever  laws  the  slave  may  be  subject  to,  the 
truth  is  that,  in  practice,  the  power  of  correction 
possessed  by  the  master,  limited  as  the  punish- 
ment is  that  he  can  inflict,  renders  an  appeal  to 
them  but  seldom  necessary.  That  this  power 
may  in  some  instances  be  used  to  the  injury  of 
the  slave,  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it 
commonly  stands  between  hun  and  public  prose- 
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cution,  and  this  often  in  cases  when  the  law  of 
England  would  consign  him  to  transportation  or 
to  the  public  executioner. 

PeMHioa  ud     *  SECONDLY :  He  is  treated  as  an  offender  against  society,  for 
TtgraBcj.  ^^^  which  amount  only  to  violations  of  his  private  duties  as 

a  slave.'  p.  287. 

This  broad  and  general  charge  rests  wholly  on 
the  punishment  of  desertion ;  and  desertion,  we 
are  told,  is  not  an  offence  against  society!  If 
Mr.  Stephen  had  himself  had  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  little  practical  knowledge  of  what  he 
thinks  he  is  capable  of  teaching  others, — if  he  had 
had  his  poultry-house  robbed,  his  sheep  carried 
off,  and  his  provision-fields  destroyed  by  wander- 
ing vagabonds,  it  is  not  unlikely  he  would  have 
discovered  that  desertion  is  a  sufficiently  grievous 
injury  to  society,  independently  of  the  mere  loss 
of  labour  to  the  master. 

In  a  subsequent  page  he  acknowledges  that 
desertions  may  be  of  dangerous  consequences  to 
the  public  safety,  but  this  seems  only  for  the 
purpose  of  aggravating  the  charge. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  alleged,  that  these  violations  of  the 
private  duties  of  a  slave  are  not  punished  by  the  law  as  such, 
but  rather  as  offences  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  of  the 
Islands.  Some  of  the  meliorating  acts  have  speciously  recited 
such  views,  as  apologies  for  their  severity  against  runaways,  * 
or  wandering  slaves ;  and  I  admit  that  apprehensions  of  public 
danger  may  in  some  islands,  as  in  Jamaica,  where  maroonage 
in  the  mountains  was  of  a  troublesome  extent,  have  been 
among  the  true  motives;  but  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
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own«ra,  in  the  privaticm  of  iheit  property  in  the  fughiTea,  or 
through  the  suBpension  of  their  labours,  was  the  leading  con- 
sideration with  an  assembly  of  slave  masters,  cannot  well  be 
doubted ;  and  might  clearly  be  discovered  so  to  have  been, 
from  a  particular  examination  of  the  providona  of  these  nin- 
«Nay  laws.    To  what  other  principle,  for  instance,  can  we 
aicribe  the  severity,  still  adhered  to,  of  punishing  with  death 
a  departure  from  the  island?    As  far  as  the  public  safety  is 
concerned,  the  migration  of  the  runaway  from  the  colony  is  a 
deliverance  from,  rather  than  aggravation  of,  the  dangers  aris- 
ing from  his  desertion.'  p.  SDl. 

And,  he  might  have  added,  that,  but  for  this 
cruel  and  impolitic  punishment,  the  deserter  would 
have  been  able  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or  months 
occasionally  in  St.  Domingo. 

Ib  ordinary  cases  of  desertion,  masters  are  al- 
vays  satisfied  with  the  power  of  punishment  they 
hare  in  their  own  hands,  without  incurring  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  going  into  a  court  of  law. 
When  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep  a 
wandering  vagabond  of  this  kind  at  home,  and  it 
has  become  an  absolute  tax  upon  the  master  to  be 
constantly  sending  people  into  the  woodsafter  him ; 
besides,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  having  to 
pay  for  the  depredation  he  has  committed ;  then, 
but  not  till  then,  he  is  taken  before  a  court,  and 
may  be  committed  to  the  workhouse  for  life,  or 
transported,  as  the  case  shall  seem  to  require, 
when  established  by  proper  evidence,  and  upon 
the  oath  of  his  master,  that  he  has  been  found 
altogether  incorrigible.  The  latter  punishment  is 
inflicted  only  on  very  bad  characters,  such  as  ar& 
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thieves  as  well  as  deserters.  When  a  slave  is  thus 
condemned,  although  a  healthy  young  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  the  compensation  to  his  master  can- 
not exceed  fifty  pounds  currency,  about  thirty-five 
pounds  sterling ;  of  course,  it  is  a  great  sacrifice, 
and  never  submitted  to  but  in  a  case  altogether 
incorrigible,  and  where  example  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

DeMrtion  tod       A  slavc  goiug  ofF,  or  attempting,  or  conspiring 
^"*  ^  to  go  off  the  island,  by  the  law  of  Jamaica  may  be 

punished  with  death ;  upon  which  Mr.  S.  thus  ex- 
presses himself: 

'  Now  let  it  be  shewn  that  human  oppression  and  cmelty 
have,  in  any  parts  of  the  known  world,  except  in  these  Chris- 
tian colonies,  punished  desertion,  though  beyond  the  territory, 
with  death,  except  when  to  a  public  enemy.  *  Such  also  is 
the  equality  and  justice  of  these  last  and  best  fruits  of  the  best 
colonial  legislation,  that  while  the  servile  accessory  to  this 
offence  is  punishable  with  death,  and  the  free  coloured  acces- 
sory with  transportation,  the  white  accessory's  punishment  is 
limited  to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  pounds  currency,  and  im- 
prisonment not  exceedmg  twelve  months.'  p.  289. 

In  a  preceding  page  our  author  takes  notice  of 
a  Roman  law,  by  which,  if  the  master  was  mur- 
dered in  his  own  house,  all  the  slaves  resident 
therein  at  the  time  were  liable  to  be  put  to  death ; 


*  Ao  Eoglith  soldier  who,  eYen  in  time  of  peace,  *  shall  be  oonvicted  of  haT- 
'  log  deserted  the  sendee,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  ponishmettt  m  diall 
•  bj  a  ooart-martial  be  iiiiliet«d«'— Art  of  War,  seot.  vL  a.  1. 
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and  mentions,  that,  on  the  assassination  of  Pe- 
daaius  Secundus  by  one  of  his  own  slaves,  this  law 
was  actually  put  in  force  against  four  hundred 
persons  I  But  in  the  usual  spirit  of  his  work, 
palliating  the  severity  of  the  slave  laws  of  every 
Other  country  and  age,  and  aggravating  that  of 
the  British  colonies,  he  adds :  '  But  the  law 
'  though  thus  once  executed,  was  probably 
'  made  in  terrorem  only.'  p.  284.  Such  a  sur- 
mise with  regard  to  this  law  of  Jamaica  (al- 
though he  does  not  say  that  it  has  been  even 
'once' executed),  of  course  never  could  present 
itself  to  Mr.  Stephen,  although  it  can  obviously 
have  no  other  object,  or  effect  any  other  purpose, 
but  '  in  terrorem,'  If  a  slave  has  gone  off  the 
island,  it  signifies  little  to  him  what  punishment 
the  law  denounces  against  him,  when  beyond  its 
reach ;  and  as  to  attempting  to  go  off,  it  is  mani- 
fest there  can  scarcely  ever  be  proof  of  this,  until 
he  is  outside  of  a  harbour  making  the  attempt. 
and  when  there  is  little  chance  of  being  detained. 
That  many  slaves  do  go  off,  is  true ;  nor  can  this 
be  prevented  in  an  island  where  there  are  so  many 
free  people  of  colour,  and  where  the  police  laws 
are  so  little  attended  to.  These  laws  require  that 
a  slave  leaving  home,  or  permitted  to  find  employ- 
ment for  himself,  as  they  often  are  by  persons 
who  own  only  a  few  (paying  a  stated  sum  weekly 
or  monthly  to  their  masters),  must  have  a  ticket 
to  shew ;  and  it  is  falsely  mamtained  in  England, 
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that  every  free  negro  found  without  testimoiiiab 
of  freedom,  is  forthwith  apprehended  and  sold 
into  slavery :  but  the  truth  is  that  a  black  man 
who  calls  himself  free,  going  on  board  a  ship  in 
any  port  of  Jamaica  to  seek  employment  as  a 
labourer  to  assist  in  taking  on  board  the  cargo,  is 
engaged  as  such  without  any  questions  being 
asked,  much  less  any  testimonials  of  freedom  de- 
manded. It  is  true  some  precaution  is  used  in 
employing  blacks  to  go  away  with  the  vessel  as 
seamen  or  stewards;  but  the  master  of  a  ship 
ready  to  sail,  if  at  a  loss  for  hands  (as  not  un- 
frequently  happens),  will  not  ask  '  documentary 
proof  of  freedom :  it  is  enough  for  him,  that  the 
person  is  reputed  free  in  the  port. 

Under  this  provision  of  the  slave  code,  so 
triumphantly  selected  to  prove  oppression  and 
cruelty,  I  have  never  seen  —  never  read  nor  heard 
of  a  conviction  against  principal  or  accessory,  not* 
withstanding  Mr.  Stephen's  belief  and  assurance, 

*  that  in  practice  the  laws  are  not  likely  to  be 

*  more  humane  than  in  letter ; '  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  thirst  for  blood  which  he  must  suppose 
exists  among  the  colonists,  when  he  infers  that 
the  words  in  their  acts  of  Assembly —  *  such  other 

*  punishment  as  the  said  justices  shall  think  pro- 

*  per  to  inflict,'  are  intended  covertly  to  confer  a 
right  to  take  away   life:' — *  although  with  the 

*  usual  address  of  the  ostensible  law-makers^. the  ex- 

*  press  mention  of  death  is  omitted'  p.  288.     What 
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a  horrible  accusation !  Thirst  for  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  combined  with  meanness  enough  to  seek 
it  in  a  way  that  dare  not  be  avowed ! 

It  is  urged  also  as  heinous  injustice,  that  tlie 
punishnlent  of  the  white  accessory  in  carrying  a 
slave  off  the  island,  is  limited  to  a  fine  of  three 
hundred  pounds  currency,  and  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment. A  ship-master  will  probably  consider 
diis  quite  penal  enough  to  deter  him  from  inten- 
tionally committing  the  offence :  if  so,  the  object 
<rf  the  law  is  accomplished ;  and  if  the  slaves  and 
their  black  servile  accessories  could  in  the  same 
mannerbepunishedbyfine  and  imprisonment,  there 
would  be  no  occjtsion  to  deter  them  by  the  threat 
of  capital  punishment. 

The  next  charge  against  Jamaica  under  this  vi«nDii;u>d 
head  is,  that  the  law  permits  a  master,  with  the 
sanction  of  a  magistrate,  to  put  a  small  iron  collar 
on  the  neck  of  an  ill-disposed  slave,  addicted  to 
desertion  and  committing  depredations  on  the 
other  negroes,  as  a  mark  to  distinguish  him,  that 
vhen  found  from  home  he  may  be  known  as  a 
bad  character,  and  apprehended.  We  have  here 
an  amusing  display  of  the  complacency  with  which 
Mr.  Stephen  assumes  the  merit  of  every  improve- 
ment the  Assembly  makes  on  the  laws ;  and  of  his 
self-sufficiency  in  judging  of  its  acts.  Many  and 
great,  it  would  appear,  have  been  its  obligations  to 
the  strictures  in  the  '  former  unpublished,  but  not 
'  unknown,  edition  of  his  work.'    We  are  told  of 
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*  a  secret  83rmpathy  between  its  progressive  spirit 
'  of  improvement  and  the  progressive  strictures  of 
'  his  work/  Nay,  the  Assembly  of  this  great  island 
made  itself  so  little  in  1816,  as  to  throw  a  clause 
into  the  consolidated  slave  law,  for  the  Express 
purpose  of  *  baffling  a  stricture'  of  his,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  was  expected ! ! !  p.  293. 

<  It  b  not  easy,*  says  he,  '  to  see  why  even  an  iron  collar 
(formerly  chains  were  used),  should  for  thb  purpose  be  per- 
mitted. The  master  can  stand  in  no  need  of  such  intimation ; 
and  as  to  the  police,  it  subjects  every  slave  whose  master  is 
unknown,  or  who  is  found  beyond  the  limits  of  a  plantation 
without  a  note  in  writing  from  the  owner  or  manager,  to  be 
treated  as  a  deserter/  p.  293. 

This  is  not  correct ;  a  negro  *  can  be  deemed  a 
^  runaway  only,  when  absent  without  leave  for  the 

*  space  of  five  days,  or  found  at  the  distance  of 
'  eight  miles  from  home,  without  a  ticket.*  *  Be- 
sides, even  this  law  is  in  fact  almost  a  dead  letter. 
The  roads  are  crowded  with  negroes  travelling 
to  and  fro ;  but  it  is  seldom  asked  who  they  are, 
or  whither  they  are  going,  and  still  less  if  they 
have  got  a  written  note:  indeed  so  unusual  is 
this  question,  that  it  is  felt  as  an  insult,  and 
generally  retorted  upon  by  any  thing  but  a  civil  an- 
swer. A  strange  negro,  found  off  the  road,  skulk- 
ing about  a  plantation,  or  in  a  suspicious  place  of 
concealment,  of  course  must  give  an  account  of 
himself,  or  he  is  sent  to  the  workhouse ;  but  the 

*  CooBol.  Slave  Law,  cap.  xsn  §  6S« 
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negro  who  has  got  a  collar  on  his  neck,  \S  he  quits 
the  limits  of  the  plantatioD,  is  sure  of  being  taken 
up  by  the  first  negro  he  meets ;  and  thus  a  benefit 
is  done  not  only  to  the  master,  but  to  the  slave 
himself  in  reclaiming  him  from  such  a  vicious 
habit,  besides  the  good  of  the  example  to  others. 

'  There  a  howerer,'  continues  Mr.  Stephen,  '  a  fiirther 
UMndment  in  the  last  Jamaica  act,  that  the  collar  must  be  put 
ai  bj  the  directions  of  a  magislrate.  This  I  admit  to  be  &■ 
iaprovement ;  though  probably  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
uy  case  to  get  the  sanction  of  some  neighbouring  planter  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  when  a  master  thinks  fit  to  a|^ij 
fbt  H.'    p.  2B3. 

This  is  quite  in  character :  if  an  improvement  is 
undeniable,  it  must  always  be  admitted  with 
wch  qualifications  as  may  make  it  appear  of 
little  or  no  value.  But  Mr.  S.  is  not  igno- 
rant what  human  nature  is;  that  *  man,  dressed 
vp  in  a  little  brief  authority,'  is  seldom  alto- 
gether insensible  to  the  importance  thereby 
attached  to  himself,  and  that  it  is  more  likely 
the  justice  will  make  the  overseers  feel  this, 
than  be  so  facile,  when  they  come  to  solicit  his 
magisterial  sanction,  and  state  the  grounds,  as  of 
course  they  must,  upon  which  they  ask  it. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  such  degrading  desig- 
nations are  now  very  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  are 
going  fast  out  of  Use.  About  twenty  years  ago, 
negroes  working  on  the  road  sides  in  chains, 
presented  a  common  and  most  revolting  spec- 
tacle; but,  with  exception  of  criminals  in  the 
public  houses  of  correction,  there  is  not  now  an 
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instance  of  a  negro  carrying  a  chain  to  be  seen 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

*  I  will  not  detain  the  reader/  says  Mr.  S.  '  with  any  man 
specimens  of  laws,  by  which  the  private  offence  of  a  slave 
against  his  master  is  treated  as  a  public  crime.*  p.  296. 

Only  ONE  specimen  of  these  laws  has  been 
produced,  viz.  that  against  desertion,  which,  as 
respects  Jamaica,  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be 
*  an  offence  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
state ! '  Was  there  any  other  reason  for  not  giv- 
ing another  specimen  of  such  laws,  besides  the 
fear  of  wearing  out  the  reader's  patience  ? 

caanetofde-        As   dcscrtiou  and  the  punishment  of  it  have 

ftertion.  ^ 

been  the  subject  of  so  much  misrepresentation 
and  unfair  inference  in  England,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  add  a  few  remarks  while  the  subject 
is  under  consideration.  In  some  few  cases,  no 
doubt,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  improper  treat- 
ment ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  unwarranted  than 
to  set  this  down  as  the  general  cause  ;  for  the 
best  treatment  often  cannot  prevent  it.  The  evil 
has  its  foundation  in  the  improvident,  indolent, 
and  wandering  disposition  of  many  of  the  Africans, 
and  some  few  also  of  the  Creoles ;  which  no  en- 
couragement to  industry,  no  attention  or  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  master  can  overcome.  I  have 
myself  the  misfortune  to  own  two  Africans  of  this 
description ;  and  cannot  better  illustrate  my  as- 
sertion than  by  describing  them.     They  will  do 
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nothing  whatever  for,  themselves,  and  prefer  an 
idle  wandering  life  to  any  possible  domestic  com- 
forts. Land  in  full  cultivation  has  been  frequently 
given  them  for  their  support,  and  as  long  as  it 
continued  to  yield  plantains  and  edoes,  they  ga-  , 
thered  them ;  but  although  allowed  the  same  time 
for  the  purpose  as  the  other  people,  they  would 
never  take  a  hoe  in  their  hand  to  clean  it,  and  of 
course  it  was  soon  over-run  with  weeds.  This 
not  availing,  desertion  continuing,  and  their  mas- 
ter being  frequently  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
thefts  and  depredations  they  had  committed  on 
other  negroes,  a  weekly  allowance  of  provisions 
was  given  them  (in  addition  to  their  land  and 
regular  days)  that  they  might  not  be  driven  by 
hunger  to  commit  theft,  or  to  desert :  yet  all  this 
has  not  reclaimed  them  —  they  will  sometimes 
come  and  take  their  weekly  allowance  on  Monday 
morning ;  but  instead  of  gomg  to  work,  steal  off 
to  the  woods,  and  will  not  be  seen  again  for  a 
month.  Instead  of  giving  them,  like  the  others, 
their  annual  allowance  of  clothing  at  once,  they 
ue  supplied  as  they  stand  in  need ;  and  they  have 
been  known  to  sell  a  new  jacket  for  a  quarter 
dollar,  that  had  cost  their  master  four  dollars.  If 
a  second  shirt  is  given  them,  it  is  readily  bartered 
for  a  bottle  of  rum ;  and  washing  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  this  description  of  persons 
that  fill  the  workhouses  in  Jamaica,  and  form  the 
lists  of  runaways  in  the  newspapers :  one  of  which 
lists,  containing  the.  names  and  descriptions  of 
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fifty  vagrants,  was  lately  read  by  Mr.  Brougham 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  affording  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  degraded  and  oppressed  condition 
of  the  whole  slave  population,  amounting  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons. 

Slaves  not  '  Thirdly,  there  are  many  laws,  which,  with  a  directly  oppo- 

fio^in^e  state  ®^  ^'®^'  *'*^  "*  *  *P^^^*  Strikingly  characteristic  of  West  India 
of  the  estate,     justice,  punish  slaves,  and  slaves  only,  for  acts  perfectly  inno- 
cent in  their  moral  nature,  though  performed  by  the  master^s 
approbation,  and  presumably  by  his  command.'  p.  296. 

This  charge  is  grounded  on  a  restriction  found 
necessary  in  all  the  islands  to  prevent  slaves  from 
trafficking  in  the  staple  of  their  master's  estates. 
Accordingly,   as   Mr.  S.  mentions,   *  in  colonies 

*  where  the  planters   cultivate   nothing  but  the 

*  sugar-cane,  slaves  are  not  restricted  from  raising 

*  or  possessing  any  other  species  of  produce  than 

*  sugar,  molasses,  or  rum.'  p.  299.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  restriction  is  founded,  must  be  so 
manifest,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  it. 
If  a  negro  on  a  sugar  estate  were  permitted  to  make 
canes  an  article  of  traffic,  with  his  master's  fields 
lying  (as  they  are)  perfectly  open  to  him^  it  is  evident 
there  could  be  no  preventing  him  from  carrying  off 
and  selling  as  many  as  he  pleased.  But  though  for- 
bidden to  traffic  in  them,  or  to  have  them  in  his 
possession  when  absent  from  the  property  to  which 
he  belongs,  he  is  not  prevented  from  raising  them 
for  his  own  use. 

Again,  when  the  mill  is  at  work  and  the  manu- 
factory of  sugar  going  on,  the  negroes  upon  the 
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plantation  have  free  permission  to  go  into  the 
boiling-house  and  take  as  much  syrup  out  of  the 
boilers  as  they  choose ;  such  is  the  universal  cus- 
tom*, although  it  may  appear  rather  strange  to 
an  English  landlord,  who  would  not  readily  ac- 
quiesce in  permitting  his  dependents  to  go  to  the 
mill  and  help  themselves  when  his  wheat  was 

•  Hr.  Da  UBecbo  oolioei  U>t  aiinc  Ihing :  "  Daring  crop  tinu  the;  eal  u 
Ktaj  etna  u  Ui«j  pleue,  driok  M  miinli  fani  ud  cold  cue-juice  u  thcj  tfaiok 
prap«i,  Dol  dudeitinslj,  bnt  ti  ■  oDilomirj  pririlcge,  tnd  in  (pile  ot  til  our 
ligilaace  etttj  nfT  ■  cDniidenlde  ijnMiUlj  of  wgu  for  tbemieliea,  aud  of  cine* 
fiw  their  hogj." 

"  Amid  ill  the  groM  repnKDUIiouB  reaproliog  the  food  of  (he  poor  iiag;ni«> 
with  whicb  th>  Earnpeim  eu-  bu  been  deceiied,  it  bu  not  jet,"  uji  Hi.  Stephen.  < 
to  mj  knowledge,  beenuiertedtbit  lli«ir  ardinarjr  beveiigeiii  injlhingbatwa' 
ter."  [1.341.  It  is  not  euj  to  ■■;  whit  would  iitiary  our  lathor  either  for  neat  or 
drink  to  the  negrnei.  In  (be  paragraph  preceding  tbat  laat  qaoted,  he  rccommenda 
to  tba  Jamaica  reporlcri  to  contemplate  iLe  condncl  uf  the  Romu  Ceiiior,  "  who 
tbongbl  it  not  too  nnoh  for  each  ilaie  to  have  everj  daj  hia  bottle  oT  wioe,"— 
inpljiag,  a*  it  woold  leem,  that  the  colonial  alavei  ihould  alao  bare  their  bottla 
of  wine  each  artei  dinner.  That  water  is  the  '  ordinarj'  bererage  of  tbe  negroai 
and  of  allctaaaea  in  the  torrid  zone,  there  i>  do  denjing;  nor  baie  I  eier  jet 
beud  of  a  better,  or  of  anj  thing  tbat  conid  be  labatitoted  ai  an  <  ordiiwrj' 
bercrago  where  people  ue  drinking  ererj  boor  of  the  daj.  Bot,  od  nioat 
plaptaliooi,  the  n^groea  at  work  get  a  dailj  allowance  of  ram  ;  and  in  net 
weather  it  i>  cmnmonl;  given  twice  a  daj.  Tbe  cioa-jaice,  beildea  being  need 
ia  the  plain  atale,  warm  and  cold,  ii  frei^aentlj  mixed  with  bmiaad  gii^ger  awl 
chaw-itiek  (a  pleaiaot  bitter),  and  let  ataud  till  in  a  tlale  of  fermentation.  This 
the  negroei  call  '  iell'a\g  liqvar  for  coat  drink;'  and  it  mtkea  a  finer  ud 
richer  baterage  than  the  beat  giugtr  beer  oied  id  Ihia  conolrj. 

Is  tbe  aame  page  from  which  tba  iaat  qaotation  ia  taken,  Hr.  8.  adda, — "  and 
■ell  would  it  be  for  a  large  majoritj  of  the  ilavea,  in  tome  of  onr  iilaoda,  if  that 
dement  (water)  in  ita  pnritji  were  prodded  for,  or  coold  eaailj  be  abtainad  bj 
liieB."  How  tbej  are  anpplied  with  water  in  iome  of  the  amaU  islutda  I  do 
BOt  luKiir  ;  bot  a*  reapecli  Jamaica,  il  may  aafeljbe  affirmed,  Ihal  no  conatij  in 
tbe  worid  ia  provided  with  tbia  element  in  greater  abniidaiice  nr  greater  parity  ; 
and  the  people  at  work  ia  the  Geld  have  a  conalant  aupply  oarried  to  then.  A 
wouaa  eook*  braakful  ia  the  morning  tor  tiTteea  or  twutj  of  then,  carriei  it 
eat  at  nine  o'elack,  ami  then  prooeeda  to  the  noareit  apring  or  nTolet  Ibr  water, 
wUck  ibe  eoatbnu  to  aopply  Ihen  with  Ihnngfa  tbe  day. 

■12 
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grinding.  Here  the  case  is  different ;  the  labourer 
is  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  is  permitted  to 
take  whatever  he  requires  to  supply  his  OMm  wants, 
and  he  is  presumed  to  have  no  temptation  to  take 
more ;  but  with  such  an  indulgence  as  this,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  to  a*  planter  of  allowing 
his  slaves  to  traffic  in  his  produce  ?  briefly  this, 
that  they  would  save  him  the  trouble  of  selling  it. 
One  would  think  it  required  great  art  to  bring  this 
forward  as  a  charge  of  oppression ;  yet  we  find 
even  this  rising  in  judgment  against  the  colonists 
and  condemning  them;  for,  says  Mr.  S.  'what  a 
*  cruel  remedy  is  this,  and  how  revolting  to  every 
'  feeling  of  justice,'  &c. 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  our  author  con- 
demns the  Act  of  the  Leeward  islands  for  permit- 
ting the  masters  to  diminish  the  allowances  of  food 
which  it  directs  to  be  given,  one  fifth  during  crop 
time,  'merely,'  says  he,  'because  the  slaves  may 
'  then  derive  a  little  nutrition  from  the  sugar  canes, 
'  by  sucking  their  raw  juices.'  p.  446.  It  would 
be  charitable  to  suppose  he  did  not  know  that  they 
,  are  not  only  permitted  to  suck  the  raw  juices 
(which  however  they  are  very  fond  of),  but  to  take 
as  much  of  the  boiled  juice  or  syrup,  as  they  please. 
What  proportion  of  their  allowances,  where  food 
is  provided  for  them,  may  be  rendered  unneces- 
sary during  crop  time,  by  the  '  nutrition  which 
they  derive  in  this  way  from  the  sugar  canes  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  know  that  on  plantations  in  Ja- 
maica, where  the  negroes  have  not  only  abundance 
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of  other  food,  but  are  weekly  carrying  their  sur- 
plus plantains,  yams,  and  edoes,  to  market,  or,  as 
I  have  frequently  seen,  allowing  them  to  rot  upon 
the  trees  for  want  of  a  market,  so  strong  is  their 
partiality  for  the  boiled  cane  juice  or  syrup,  that 
they  use  a  very  great  quantity  of  it.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing,  when  they  gather  about  the  boiling 
house  in  the  evening,  to  hear  a  negro  say,  as  he 
takes  hold  of  the  sugar  ladle  to  fill  his  calabash, 
'  this  is  to  be  my  supper  to-night.'  Nor  should  I 
at  all  pity  the  man,  of  whatever  colour,  or  in  what- 
ever station,  who  had  such  a  supper. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  Indian  com  is  raised 
among  the  young  canes  for  the  use  of  the  planta- 
tion stock,  and  is  planted  and  reaped  at  all  sea- 
sons :  when  ripe,  the  negroes  go  through  the  field 
with  baskets  and  gather  the  ears,  and  it  may  be 
worth  notice,  that  on  such  occasions,  to  prevent 
their  stealing,  every  negro  is  allowed  to  carry 
home  the  full  of  his  basket  for  his  pigs  and  poul- 
try. Such,  at  least,  is  the  practice  on  the  estates 
I  am  acquainted  with. 

'  In  Jamaica,"  says  Mr.  S.  "  where  there  is 
*  much  pasture  land,  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
'mules  is  a  source  of  agricultural  profit  to  the 
'  planters :  here,  therefore,  slaves  were  forbidden 
'  to  own  any  horse,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding;  and 
<  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  on  any  planter  who 
'  might  be  disposed  to  encourage  the  industry  of 
'  any  bead  slave  upon  his  pen,  by  permitting  him 
'  to  acquire  such  property.'  p.  300. 

If  the  illiberal  cause  here  assigned  for  not  ^er- 
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mitting  the  slaves  to  own  horses  had  been  the  true 
one,  it  certainly  is  passing  strange  that  they  should 
not  have  been  forbidden  to  own  cattle  also,  the 
rearing  of  which  is  so  much  more  profitable  than  the 
rearing  of  horses,  which  in  Jamaica  are  used  only 
for  the  road,  and  not  at  all  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. It  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  law  had 
its  origin  in  an  idea  that  while  horses  were  of  less 
value  to  the  slaves,  there  was  danger  in  allowing 
them  to  possess  them,  as  they  might  be  made  a 
bad  use  of  in  carrying  communications  to  a  dis- 
tance in  time  of  insurrection.  But  whatever  was 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  law,  its  continu- 
ance in  the  statute  book  is  now  sufficiently  absurd, 
when  it  is  notorious  that  the  slaves  on  many  of  the 
sugar  estates  keep  both  horses  and  cattle  not 
covertly,  but  going  at  large  in  their  master's  pas- 
tures, along  with  his  own  stock  ;  and  when  in  fact 
the  young  men  going  to  Jamaica  as  book-keepers, 
generally  purchase  their  riding  horses  or  ponies 
from  the  more  wealthy  slaves. 

In  noticing  these  facts,  I  cannot  help  recurring 
to  Mr.  Stephen's  assertion,  that  the  slavery  in  our 
colonies  is  a  service  without  wages,  that  the  poor 
negroes  work  solely  for  the  advantage  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  derive  no  benefit  to  themselves  from  their 
labours.  A  West  Indian  proprietor  allots  a  large 
portion  of  his  estate  to  the  support  of  his  labour- 
ers, allows  them  time  to  cultivate  it,  provides  them 
with  houses  and  clothing,  supplies  the)n  with  salt 
provisions  to  use  wiUi  their  vegetable  food,  takes 
care  of  them  in  sickness,  and  supports  them  in 
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old  age :  is  this  a  service  without  wages  ?  yet  in 
addition  to  these  the  regular  wages  given  them  for 
their  labour,  the  perquisites  or  additional  advan- 
tages they  derive  from  it  are  both  numerous  and 
important.  They  partake  freely  of  the  rich  juice 
of  the  cane  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
They  are  aided  with  the  master's  wagons  and 
cattle  in  carrying  their  provisions  to  market.  Such 
of  them  as  have  horses,  cattle,  or  asses,  keep  them 
at  the  master's  expence.  The  numerous  fruit- 
trees  on  the  estate,  of  little  value  to  the  master, 
are  turned  to  advantage  by  his  people ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  with  the  canes  and  corn  cultivated  on  his 
extensive  fields,  that  they  raise  pigs  and  poultry, 
which  they  sell,  as  they  do  their  surplus  provisions 
and  fruit,  to  procure  other  comforts. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cane,  carried  on  by  the  skill  and  capi- 
tal of  the  white  people  and  the  labour  of  the  black, 
which  principally  brings  wealth  into  these  fslands, 
sugar  being  the  staple  commodity  or  manufacture 
by  which  all  classes  there  are  supported.  From 
this  source  the  slaves  are  provided  for  by  their 
masters :  hence  also  they  are  enabled  to  obtain 
additional  comforts  and  enjoyments  from  the 
means  it  affords  them  of  disposing  to  advantage 
of  their  surplus  provisions,  pigs,  and  poultry,  to  the 
people  in  business,  and  to  the  coasting  and  English 
shipping.  Abolish  this  great  staple,  and  the 
source  of  wealth  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  the 
sla^'es  as  well  as  to  their  masters. 
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ito!^e§fiaJc«       ^^^  fourth  charge  which  Mr.  S.  brmgs  forward 

«c  Bigfat         under  this  section  is,  that '  slaves  are  punished  for 

^  mere  civil  trespasses  and  trifling  misdemeanors, 

*  or  for  actions  in  their  nature  quite  innocent,  with 

*  a  severity  that  is  reserved  in  England  for  petty 
^  larceny  and  other  infamous  crimes/  p.  302. 

These  offences,  so  unmercifully  punished,  are 
stated  to  be  for  \  drumming  or  dancing ;  blowing  of 
^  horns ;  assembling  together  for  amusement  in  cer- 
^  fain  numbers  or  at  certain  hours^  demanding  more 
^  than  certain  regulated  rates  of  wages  for  their 
'  labour  as  porters^  boatmen ,  ^c'  p.  303. 

I  never  heard  of  such  regulations  in  Jamaica, 
nor  can  I  find  them  in  the  consolidated  slave  kw 
of  that  island.  On  the  contrary  I  find  (sect.  36tb), 
that  slaves  are  to  have  their  diversions,  and  tliat 
although  the  master  or  manager  of  a  plantation 
who  permits  assemblies  of  strange  slaves  at  nighty 
drumming,  dancing,  and  blowing  military  horns, 
is  punishable,  the  slaves  are  not.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  object  here  is  to 
prevent  disorderly  or  seditious  assemblies,  not  in- 
nocent amusement. 

The  colonists  are  further  accused,  however,  of 
the  heinous  crime  of  preventing  ignorant  fanatic 
slaves  from  preaching  or  teaching  other  slaves,  as 
Anabaptists  or  otherwise,  and  the  attending  nightly 
or  other  private  meetings,  which  the  preamble  to 
the  law*  justly  states,  has  been  found  productive  of 
much  injury  to  the  slaves.  In  a  note  on  this  sub- 
ject our  author  adds,  '  The  meetings  intended  to 
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'  be  restrained  are  those  held  for  religious  pur- 
'  poses ;  and  the  object  was  to  check  the  mission- 
'  aries,  by  subjecting  the  poor  hearers,  as  well  as 
'  the  preacher,  to  severe  punishments.'  p.  303. 
One  would  almost  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  ne- 
groes were  locked  up  in  their  houses  at  night,  or 
tiiat  Uiere  was  a  police  establishment  in  every 
vitl^e  to  keep  each  family  inside  its  own  door, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  holding  meet- 
iDgs  of  any  kind.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over,  they  retire  to 
their  houses,  about  seven  o'clock,  (except  those 
who  in  crop  time  are  required  at  the  boiling- 
house,)  and  spend  the  evening  visiting  one  an- 
other, or  holding  any  kind  of  meetings  they 
please,  just  as  free  from  restraint  or  molesta- 
tion as  the  inhabitants  of  any  village  in  England, 
provided  they  make  no  riotous  noise  to  disturb  or 
alarm  the  country.  In  the  part  of  Jamaica  where 
I  resided,  the  slaves  on  some  of  the  plantations 
have  a  religious  meeting  among  themselves  every 
Saturday  night  or  oftener.  I  have  more  tlian  once 
listened  in  a  calm  night  near  enough  to  hear  what 
vas  said  at  such  meetings.  There  was  no  kind  of 
connection  in  the  discourse,  but  the  sentiments,  as 
lar  as  I  could  collect  them,  were  good  ;  and 
the  sin^Dg,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  part  of  t^e 
service  to  a  rude  p>eople,  was  excellent. 

Such  meetings  are  never  interrupted;  but  of  the 
injurious  consequences  resulting  from  an  unrc- 
struned  admission  of  fanatic  preachers  among  an 
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ignorant  population,  some  idea  may  be  forme( 
from  the  occurrence  related  in  the  following  pa» 
graphs  which  I  copy  from  the  Kmgston  Gazette  :- 

<  Mantego  Bay^  June  Uiky  1824. 

'  A  small  degree  of  hubbub  took  place  near  this  town  on  last  Siat 
day  momiDg,  occasioned  by  the  baptism  of  sundry  negroes,  aooocd* 
ing  to  the  forms  of  the  Baptist  or  Anabaptist  persuasion.  In  oon* 
sequence  of  information  being  given  to  the  sitting  magistrates  thai 
the  negroes  above  alluded  to  had  been  at  the  chapel  the  whole  d 
Saturday  night,  an^  were  taken  out  at  two  o*clock  on  Sunda} 
morning  to  the  river  to  be  baptized,  they  sent  for  the  minister, 
Mr.  Burchelly  to  whom  they  related  what  they  had  lieard.  .  fft 
stated,  that  the  negroes  wished  to  have  remained  in  the  tA^d 
during  the  night,  but  that  he  had  prevented  them.  It  was  tmeki 
had  taken  them  out  to  the  river  at  three  o*clock  in  the  monuo|i 
but  his  motive  for  doing  so  was  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  ki 
was  apprehensive  would  arise,  if  it  were  done  duringthe  day.  1^ 
magistrates,  however,  were  of  opinion,  that  his  licence  only  per* 
mitted  him  to  preach  or  baptize  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  aad 
therefore  expected  he  would  conform  to  it.  It  appeared  that  insnj 
of  the  negroes  alluded  to  had  been  previously  christened ;  thatHr* 
Burchell  knew  not  to  whom  they  belonged,  or  any  thing  aboot 
them.  He  was  therefore  restricted  from  baptizing  any  others,  un- 
less authorized  to  do  so  by  the  persons  under  whose  care  they  wtKf 
be.  It  was  also  made  to  appear,  that  some  of  the  negroes  d 
this  persuasion  had  already  become  such  proficients  as  to  be  ablili 
set  up  as  independent  preachers.  Mr.  Burchell  undertook  that  il 
he  could  find  out  who  they  were,  or  where  they  held  their  meettngii 
he  would  expel  them  from  his  congregation,  and  inform  the  magtt* 
trates  of  it ; — so  far  may  be  probably  very  well.  We  had,  howefsr. 
a  few  weeks  since  occasion  to  remark  on  the  variety  of  preadM 
that  had  in  so  very  short  time  found  their  way  into  this  parish,  aiM 
expressed  our  fears  that  no  benefit  could  arise  from  it ;  but,  on  A 
contrary,  we  deprecated  most  seriously  the  evil  tendency  which  wt 
apprehended  from  the  dissemination  of  such  conflicting  doctrines 
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Hte  evil  dow  begiiu  to  appear:  persons,  who  have  been  for  years 
ihriatened  according  to  the  fbnns  of  the  church  of  England,  are 
K)w  pendered  uneasy  in  their  minde,  because  Mr.  Burchell  tells 
tbem  they  are  not  christians,  and  cannot  go  to  heaven  unless  they 
Dndergo  his  form  of  bapusm ; — huodrcdE,  therefore,  who  have  been 
for  yean  satisfied  are  now  dissatisfied.  The  result  will  therefore 
be  a  disarrangenieDt  of  the  intellects  of  many,  one  or  two  instancea 
4rf  which  have  already  appeared.  We  therefore  call  the  atten- 
lioB  of  the  magistiacy  as  well  as  the  proprietors  of  ni^;roes  to  the 
abject.  It  Uone  of  much  delicacy,  but  should,  nevertheless,  not  bo 
iMi^fatof.' 

But  lest  this,  as  coming  from  a  colonist,  may 
not  satisiy  Mr.  Steplicn  that  any  evil  consequences 
could  arise  from  permitting  '  ignorant  and  supcr- 
Mitious  or  designing  negroes'  from  making  a  trade 
cf  (H^achiog  to,  and  teaching  other  negroes,  I  am 
|Jad  to  be  able  to  quote  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject not  liable  to  the  same  objection : 

'  Kingston,  Jan.  16, 1823. 
'  NOTICE  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  MINISTERS, 

'  Reiolved, — Ist  Whereas  we,  having  learned  that  various  per- 
Mm,  chiefly  negroes,  have  been  found  about  plantations  and  estates, 
offing  themselves  Methodist  Teachers  aitd  Preachers,  collecting 
ikma  and  others,  under  a  pretence.of  leaching  religion,  performing 
Minage,  and  collecting  money,  without  the  Lnowlcdge  or  conscul 
•f  prtptietors,  judge  it  to  be  of  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of 
Ine  Ttligimi,  and  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  commanity. 

'  Retotved, — Sd.  That  we  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  own 
tiuneta  as  ministers,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  to  make  this 
■pen  protestation  against  such  irregularities,  and  to  avow  that  we 
■either  have,  nor  can  have,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  church, 
■di  peiBOna  connected  with  our  body,  and,  whatever  they  may  call 
baamint,  we  know  nothing  of  them. 
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*■  Resolved^ — 3d.  That  the  above  be  published  for  one  month  \ 
the  Royal  Gazette,  the  St.  Jago  Gazette,  the  Cornwall  Gai 
and  the  Cornwall  Chronicle,  and  signed  by  the  chairman  and 
cretary  of  the  meeting. 

*'  John  Shipmak,  CbainnaB. 
*  Robert  Youko,  Secretaiy.' 


Obsolete 
Laws. 


'  Fifthly ;  (continues  Mr.  Stephens)  many  offences  have 
made  capital  by  those  laws  when  perpetrated  by  a  slave,  wl 
when  the  act  of  a  freeman,  are  but  petty  larcenies,  misdemc 
or  at  most  felonies  within  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  in  some 
stances,  the  negro  is  punished  with  death  for  actions  which 
subject  a  freeman  to  no  punishment  at  all.'  p.  303. 

This  heavy  charge  against  the  colonists  of 
present  day  is  proved  by  reference  to  some 
and  obsolete  statutes  of  the  Bahamas^  Barl 
Bermuda,  &c.  the  dates  of  which,  in  general, 
prudently  withheld.     No  notice  of  Jamaica. 


Attempt  to 
murder  by 
poiBon. 


^  Sixthly. — These  humane  lawgivers  have  further  enlarged  their 
sanguinary  catalogue,  by  punishing  the  hare  attempt  or  dtst^to 
commit  crimes  as  severely  as  the  crimes  themselves.'  p.  304. 

Under  this  charge  Mr.  S.  specifies  ^  the  attempt  to 
^  steal,  murder,  rob,  bum  houses,  set  on  fire  sugar 
^  canes,  to  poison  free  persons,  &c.*  and  for  proof 
that  the  attempt  to  do  such  things  is  felony^  cites 
certain  old  laws  in  the  margin,*  one  of  wUch 
(though  brought  forward  to  prove  the  present 
state  of  slavery  in  our  colonies)  he  tells  us  *  he 
understands  is  repealed  or  suspended  ;'  and  ^  some 
*  more  of  them,'  says  he, '  may  have  been  repealed 
^  since  1788 ;  but  if  so,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact* 
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f.  304.  The  chai^,  as  respects  Jamaica,  is,  that 
'the  attempt  to  poison  free  persons'  is  punishable 
ritii  death ;  for  which  he  refers  to  the  consolidated 

we  law  of  1816,  cap.  25,  s.  52. 

TVue,  by  that  law  it  is  enacted,  that  a  slave 
who  shall  mix  poison  witli  intent  to  give,  or  cause 
tt  to  be  g'iven,  '  although  death  should  not  ensue 
'  m  the  taking  thereof,'  shall,  when  duly  convicted, 
•n&er  death.  But  it  is  not  true  that  this  punish- 
aient  is  limited,  as  Mr.  S.  says,  to  the  case  of  an 
attempt  to  murder  freb  persons. — Now,  as  to  the 
inhuinanity  of  the  law.  By  Lord  EUenborough's 
Act  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill  is  felony ;  and 
<we  put  it  very  confidently  to  the  father  of  a  family 
B  tliis  country  to  say;  if  a  personal  assault  upon 
himself  with  intent  to  take  his  life,  is  not  even  a 
Tenial  crime  compared  with  that  of  the  wretch  who 
puts  on  his  table  a  dish  of  deadly  poison  for  his 
and  his  family's  destruction,  even  if  it  providenti- 
ally happens  to  be  discovered  before  the  fatal  pur- 
pose has  been  effected  i  '  Of  all  species  of  deaths,' 
says  Blackstone,  '  the  most  detestable  is  that  of 

*  poison,  because  it  can  of  all  others  be  the  least 

*  prevented  by  manhood  or  forethought.'  Yet  Mr. 
Stephen  thinks  it  most  cruel  that  the  colonial 
laws  should  condemn  a  poor  slave  for  only  attempt- 
ing to  poison  his  master  and  family. 

As  to  what  the  learned  gentleman  says,  that 
this  penal  law  does  not  afiect  '  the  white  law- 

*  giver,'  or  '  the  privileged  class,'  the  reader  should 
recollect  that  the  slave  law  was  made  for  the  slaves 
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only ;  and  if  there  had  been  occasion  to  mtda 
such  a  law  for  the  free  population,  it  would  not 
have  been  done  by  a  clause  in  the  slave  code. 
The  danger  to  be  guarded  against  was  not  froa 
free  persons  ;  but,  though  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  as 
Mr.  Stephen  is,  and  must  speak  with  diffidence  oil 
such  matters,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  slaves  are  in 
this  particular  put  on  a  worse  footing  than  free 
persons.* 

Obeah.  Another  part  of  the  slave  law  which  Mr.  Stephen 

disapproves  of,  is  the  punishment  of  ohtah  with 
death  ;  but  he  has  not  assigned  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that  *  it  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  tie 
^  ground  of  a  fanciful  though  fatal  imputation  on 
^  the  poor  slaves.'  p.  305.  The  deaths  which  the 
obeah-men  occasioned  by  working  on  the  ima^na- 
tions  of  their  superstitious  countrymen,  and  by 
poison,  certainly  were  not  ^  fanciful,'  whatever  their 
pretended  supernatural  powers  might  be. 

I  was  present,  some  years  ago,  at  the  trial  of  a  no- 
torious obeah- man,  driver  on  an  estate  in  the  parish 
of  St.  David,  who,  by  the  overwhelming  influence 
he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  his  deluded  vic- 
tims, and  the  more  potent  means  he  had  at  com- 
mand to  accomplish  his  ends,  had  done  great  in- 

*  By  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  it  is  enacted,  that  '  if  any  person  shall  wilfally 

*  and  maliciously  administer  to,  or  cause  to  he  administered  to,  or  taken  by 
<  any  of  his  Miyesty*s  subjects,  any  deadly  poison  with  intent  to  murder,  he, 

*  his  counsellors,  dders,  and  abettors,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 

*  oi  clergy/  So  the  attempt  to  murder  by  poison,  which,  by  the  commcm  law, 
was  only  a  misdemeanor,  is  now  made  a  capital  crime^^CAH#/Jaii'#  iVofer 
to  Bfackiton^t  Commeniariet,  rol.  !▼.  p.  196. 
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Juty  among  the  slaves  on  the  property  before  it 
was  discovered.  One  of  the  witnesses,  a  negro- 
belonging  to  tlie  same  estate,  was  asked — '  Do  you 
kaow  the  prisoner  to  be  an  obeah-man?'  '  Ees, 
'  massay  shadow-catcher,  true.'  •  What  do  you 
'  '  mean  by  a  shadow-catcher  ?'  '  Hhn  ha  coffin, 
(a  little  coiEn  produced,)  him.  set  for  catch  dem 
ahadow.'  '  What  shadow  do  you  mean  ?'  '  fVlien 
'  him  s€t  ohcah  for  summary  (somebody),  him 
'  catch  dem  shadow  and  dem  go  dead ;'  and  too 
surely  they  were  soon  dead,  when  he  pretended  to 
have  caught  their  shadows,  by  whatever  means  it 
waa  effected.  Two  other  causes,  besides  the  law, 
have  contributed  to  make  this  now  a  crime  of 
much  less  frequent  occurrence, — the  influence 
of  Christianity,  and  the  end  put  by  the  abolition 
to  the  importation  of  more  African  superstitimi. 
In  a  few  years  it  will  most  likely  be  extinct ; 
meantime,  it  is  quite  in  consistency  with  Mr 
Stephen's  course  towards  the  colonists,  at  one  time 
to  accuse  them  of  leaving  their  slaves  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  and  at  another,  to  chaise,  as  an  act 
of  severe  oppression,  a  law  which  is  calciilated  to 
put  an  end  to  the  mbst  fatal  and  destructive  of 
t^eir  superstiUons. 

The  constituting  peijury  a  capital  offence  by  puJotj  bow 
the  slave  code  is  also  represented  as  an  act  of 
cruelty,  althoi^h  the  very  principle  that  led  to  the 
enactment  was  humanity ;  so  widely  do  the  minds 
of  men  differ  in  considering  such  matters.  The  law- 
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givers  of  Jamaica^  well  knowing  how  grossly  ig- 
iforant  this  class  of  people  were,  how  little  they 
could  appreciate  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and 
anxious  to  protect  innocent  life,  conceived  it  hu- 
mane to  hold  up  every  possible  terror  against  false 
swearing  and  with  this  view  made  perjury  a  capi- 
tal crime.     Between  their  opinion  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's let  the  world  judge.     I  am  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  ever  been  a  capital  conviction 
under  this  law.    ITie  learned  gentleman  has  re- 
versed the  object  of  the  statute  with  an  ingenuity 
worthy  of  a  special  pleader, — the  evidence,  says 
he,  is  to  be  hanged  for  swearing  falsely  to  save  the 
prisoner.     In  England,  we  are  told,  it  has  been 
deemed  a  defect  in  modem  law  that  tliis  offence  is 
in  no  case  punishable  with  death ;  to  prevent,  we 
presume,  the  lives  of  prisoners  being  saved  by  false 
swearing. 

^  Compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  any 
white  person'  is  another  felony  by  the  slave  code, 
which  attracts  severe  animadversion ;  and  we  can 
readily  forgive  Mr.  S.  here  from  a  perfect  convic- 
tion of  his  sincerity.  It  is  altogether  impossible  he 
can  think  that  a  negro  ought  ever  to  suffer  death  for 
compassing  or  accomplishing  the  death  of  a  *  petit 
*  blanc*  The  sneer  of  derision  intended  by  the 
appellations  ^  white  monarchs^  and  ^ white  majesties^ 
here  applied  to  the  English  colonists,  is  in  the  li- 
beral spirit  by  which  our  author  is  distinguished. 
It  must  be  confessed  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  art  of 
calling  names. 
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llie  section  of  the  act  which  confauns  these 
vords,  *  compose  or  imagine  the  death  of  any  white 

*  person,  and  declare  the  same  by  some  overt  acty 
vpeeika  of  rebellion,  murder,  robbery,  &e.,  and 
enacts,  that  a  slave  who  sitall  be  convicted  of  any  of 
the  crimes  enumerated,  *  shall  suffer  death,  trans- 

*  portation,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court 

*  shall  think  proper  to  direct,  according  to  the  na- 

*  ture  and  extent  of  the  offence.'  Does  this  neces- 
sarily imply  '  that  compassing  or  imagining  the 
'  death  of  a  white  person,  shall,  in  every  case,  be 

*  visited  with  a  capital  punishment? '  Yet  so  by  Mr. 
Stephen  it  is  made  to  appear. 

*  Sffrentbly.— Slant  an  liable  •till,  I  believe,  by  mum  of  lluM  Dbctetioutr 
ixmlar  law*,  aa  tbey  certainly  Teiy  leceotly  weie,  to  end  aitd  Sod^laUb- 
■hnrting  pnoitbrnenta,  uDknown  to  the  law  of  Eoglnnd,  and  equally  ^S^^JJr ^ 
■o,  ia  reipect  of  free  pereoiu,  to  that  of  the  same  coloniei.  la  V 
capital  cases,  they  have,  ia  certain  ialandi,  been  liable  to,  and 
emclly  put  to  deatb  by,  the  moet  dreadful  modes  of  execniioa.* 
P.30S. 

From  the  last  part  of  this  charge  Jamuca  is  ex- 
pressly exempted,  by  such  a  direct  law,  indeed,  as 
no  sophistry  could  cast  even  suspicicHi  upon, 
'  hanging  by  the  neck  shall  in  future  he  the  only 

*  mode  of  execution.* 

In  affixing  punishment  to  crimes,  so  much  de- 
pends upon  undefinable  circumstances  in  the  de- 
grees of  atrocity,  or  otherwise,  that  some  discre- 
tionary power  must  generally  be  left  with  the 
judges,  to  be  used  as  they  may  see  occarion;— snch 
has  been  the  case  in  all  countries.    That  tiu*  di»< 
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eretionary  power  was  granted^  and  is  alwaya  usedi 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
law^  as  circumstances  may  render  just  and  expe* 
dient,  scarcely  need  be  observed ;  but  Mr.  Stephenj 
idth  his  usual  ingenuity  and  candour,  reverses  its 
object  and  application  in  the  colonies^  and  upon 
this  most  palpable  perversion  founds  a  charge 
agmnst  the  colonists  of  such  horrible  atrocity  that 
oiie  absolutely  shudders  at  the  perusal  of  it  ^  I 
^  have  already/  says  he^  ^  incidentally  noticed  aet9 
^  of  Barbedoes^  St.  Vincent's^  Jamaica^  and  other 
^idands,  by  which  slitting  the  nose,  cutting  q£F 
^  the  ears  and  feet^  and  other  dismembermfents^ 
^  have  been  expressly  directed  or  authorized,  '^ei- 
\  ther  as  fixed  or  discretionary  punishments^  finr 

*  various  crimes^  and  sometimes  for  petty  misde^ 
'  meanors ;  hay,  even  for  actions  in  their  nafttte  f$i^ 
^  nocent;  and  other  instances  of  the  same  kinct 
^*  might  be  cited  from  the  printed  laws  of  our  co» 
^  lonies ;  though  the  more  ordinary  and  prudent 
^  course  has  been  to  cov^  such  barbarous  intentions 
'  by  general  toords;  giving  a  discretionary  power 
^  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  before  whom  the 

*  slave  is  convicted,  to  sentence  him  to  deaths  or 
^  such  other  punishment  as  they  shall  think  fit*' 
p<  808. 

Malice  and  calumny  eatt  go  no  further.  The 
plain  English  of  this  is,  the  colonists  dare  not 
avow  it ;  but  they  slit  open  the  noses,  they  cut 
out  tlie  tfwgttes,  tlic|r  chop  off  the  eari  ind  the 
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feet,  and  the  other  memben  of  thdr  riaves,  for 
mere  pleasnre,  or  <  for  acdoDS  in  their  nature  per- 
fectly innocent 'I  Mr.  S.  makes  this  most  un- 
chiiatian  accusation,  knowing,  as  he  must,  that  no 
laws,  directing  or  authorizing  mutilation  or  dis- 
Bwmbennent  as  a  punishment,  now  exist  in  the 
bcilmiesi  and  that  mutilations  are  in  &ct  as 
mteh  Uakdomi  there  as  in  England.  To  the  best 
of  taf  belief,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a 
mntilated  povon  to  be  found  in  Jamuca ;  at  all 
events,  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  such.  I 
bhish  to  think  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to 
ny  80  in  En^and. 

That  instances  of  harsh  punishment  may  some- 
^Aea  take  place  In  die  colonies,  will  be  admitted ; 
bnt  that  there  exists  any  gencnd  dispontion  tA 
sevCTity  even,  still  less  to  cruelty,  is  ccrtunly  not 
true  I  and  when  a  whole  class  of  men  are  thus 
repTMented  as  treating  thar  fellow-creatures  and 
hnmble  dependants  with  an  atrocity  which  tba 
faiinun  heart  is  incapable  of  exercising  even  to 
the  bnite  creation,  prejudice,  blind  prejudice  itself, 
anks  under  a  representation  bo  utterly  incredible. 

In  reading  such  charges,  we  should  hope  that  ^^'^J^ 
many  would  feel  inclined  to  apply  to  the  com*  ^;^"'- 
paidons  of  their  youth  now  in  the  colonies,  the 
lihei  addressed  to  Warren  Hasting  by  an  old 
■dMKdfellowofhis: 

'  HAStlNCS  I  t  knew  thee  yoUog,  snd  of  I  mind, 

'     WM<;oii^,lnttica^cuT««lte,iuidUBAi 
0  2 
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Nor  can  I  well  belieTe  thee,  gentle  then. 
Now  grown  a  villain,  and  the  worst  of  men ; 
But  rather  some  snspect,  who  have  opprest 
And  worried  thee,  as  not  themselves  the  hest* 

Ccwper. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.Stejdien 
himself,  that  there  was  some  difficulty  attending 
the  belief,  that  educated  and  humane  Englishmen 
should  undergo  a  transmutation  in  the  colomes 
ma  wonderful  as  that  produced  by  the  magician. 


'  *  whose  pleasing  poison 

The  visage  quite  transfonn'd  of  him  that  drank 
luto  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast/ 

But  he  is  not  staggered  by  the  difficulty.  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

'  The  fault  was  highly  aggravated  in  them  by  the  liberal  and 
merciful  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  had  been  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  by  the  national  spirit  of  hunanityy 
of  ilrhich  those  principles  are  either  the  o£bpnng  (ht  the  parents. 
They  had  to  vanquish  early  ioLpressions  and  habits  on  the  virtuous 
side,  before  they  could  reconcile  themselves  to  such  spectacles  of 
horror  as  these  opprobrious  laws  provided.*  p.  315. 

Their  early  impressions  and  habits,  he  admits 
then,  were  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  and  they  must 
have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  their  fathers ;  they 
must  have  lost  the  characteristic  manners  of  their 
country ;  they  must  in  fact  have  ceased  to  be 
Englishmen,  before  they  could  have  imbibed  sock 
principles,  or  been  guilty  of  such  atrocious  acts  as 
he  ascribes  to  them«   To  the  ifnpartial  pMt^Hc  they 
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may,  like  himself,  appeal,  and  say,  '  Fathers  and 
'  JeUow-countiynien,  is  this  thing  possible  ?' 

'Sect.   VII. — Slaves  are  proiecuted  and   tried  upon  criminal  Triid»f Stem 
acGiuationc,  in  a  manner  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  humanKy  ^^J^J!^"*^ 
cf  Eaglisb  laws,  and  highly  dutgerous  to  the  safetj  of  the  ia- 
noeent.'  p.  315. 

The  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  slave  court,  token  from  the  Royal  Gazette, 
Jamaica,  will  be  the  best  comment  on  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  will  shew  the  reader  in  what  manner 
the  slaves  are  prosecuted  and  tried  upon  criminal 
accusatioDs,  without  being  guided  either  by  Mr. 
Stephen's  authority  or  mine : 

'  JAMAICA. 

■  Mtmtego  Bay,  Maj^i,  1833. 
'it.  James's  qtrARTER  sessions. 

*  Tbt  Court  of  QuutCT  Sessiuoi  for  this  pariah  commenced  oa 
Tmnimj  last,  before  Samuel  Vaaghan,  John  Coates,  Geo.  Gonloo, 
tnd  Jo^n  E.  PaToe,  Esqrs. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sesnou  wu  cloted,  ind 
tte  SbTO  Coort  (^ned.    The  folbwiog  trial  took  place: 
.  *Tlie  King  V.  Billy,  belonging  to  Childermu  ennte,  forbeiag 
aa  iaoonigible  mn-awuy— acquitted. 

'  The  Court  adjourned  to  Wednesday. 

'  On  Wednesday,  the  Court  met  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  M- 
loviiV  trials  took  place : 

*  'FIm  Kino  v.  Nicuolas,  belonging  to  Flamstead  estate,  the 
piapirty  «f  the  beira  of  Samuel  Vaughan,  Esq.,  deceaied,  tor 
briag  an  iocotrigible  run-away.  He  it^a  iaaai  guilty;  bat  being 
verj  jomg,  the  court,  in  hojie  of  lacIaMag  him,  sentenced  liini  to 
twrire  BMBtb'  hard  labour  tu  the  wMkhouse. 
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« Tht  Kivo  ••  IsAAC^  bdongifig  to  die  mnt  fcopertf)  u  fal^' 
corrigible  nin-Away,  was  fiyaad  gii% ;  and  tmiigaCliMrwiMcf  bftd 
character,  be  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  life.  Mr.  Vanghan 
being  interested  in  the  aboTe  two  negroesy  did  opt  preside  at  llieir 
trials.    Having  resumed  his  seat, 

<  Robert^  alias  Robert  M*Kellar,  was  put  into  the  dock^  di^igsd 
with  the  murder  of  Cargill  Mowat,  Esq.,  to  which  he  pleaded  Not 
guilty. 

'  The  jury,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen^  were  svaqi;, 
John  H.  Hi^y,  Esq.;  John  Hilton,  Esq.;  H.  Gray  M'Phenon^ 
Esq. ;  Charies  Rob,  merchant ;  J.  TuUocfa,  Esq. ;  Thos.  Watson/ 
mef^hant;  Thomas  Exoell,  gent;  John  T.  And^son,  geat^' 
J.  Mollisoo,  planter;  A.  Dingwall,  mason;  A.  Dewar,  Simv 
B.  M'Millan,  carpenter. 

*  The  indictment  beiiig  read, — 

« 

'  Mr.  Grignon  inquired  if  the  owner  of  Robert  had  been  eenred 
with  notice  ? 

'  Mr.  Jackson  contended  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  notice 
to  the  owner,  it  was  a'  general  g^-delivery,  and  not  a  special 
slave  court ;  but  to  save  trouble,  notice  was  produced  with  ad* 
mission  of  service  by  J.  Stewart  Mr.  Grignon  took  another 
Qjigeetioii,  and  innsted  the  hand»writing  of  J.  Stewart  shoeU  be 
pfDved,  as  it  might  be  a  £«rgery.  W.  P.  Walker  proved  the  hmd- 
writing. 

'  Mr.  Jackson  addressed  the  jury  in  a  very  able  and  well-arranged 
ijpaecb,  oommeoling  on  the  evidence  wliich  he  was  instnuted  be 
should  be  able  to  adduce ;  that  the  evidence  was  altogether  pro*' 
s^Bpdve,  as  there  was  no  <me  who  saw  him  c<mimit  the  act;  but 
the  chain  was  so  complete,  that  it  left  not  the  smallest  room  to ' 
doubt.  But  if  there  had,  his  own  coofosnons,  which  he  made  In 
sMve  iairtances  than  one,  would  completely  establish  the  feet  The 
witnesses  were  then  called. 

*  Dr.  Gordon  awom.-— Deposed  to  his  having  been  called  in, 
with  Mr.  Downer,  to  where  Mr.  Mowat  was  lying;  he  was  not 
dead,  bat  no  pulse  was  pere^tible.  As  the  stocking  of  the 
deceased  appeared  to  )iave  be^  toni;  the  shoe  off,  the  node 
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rMitd,  he  tbongfat  he  had  been  tlirowii  from  hit  botM,  which  he 
gSTB  ai  hii  o[Hiiioii  to  the  coroner's  inquest, 

'  Hi.  Thomu  James  Bernsid  swotd. — Deposed  to  his  finding 
Mr.  Mowat  lying  speechless  on  the  riwd,  and  the  apparent  indi^ 
ference  of  Mr.  Mowat'i  negroes. 

'ThomasCawle;,carpeiiteronAnchory Bottom  estate, sworn.— 
6aw  the  prisoner  M,  the  bar  at  Anchovy  Bottom  on  the  35tli 
Fdbrmary ;  prisoner  asked  deponent  to  wind  up  his  watch  br  him ; 
the  watch  is  the  same  now  in  court  He  knows  it,  having  re^ 
d  that  the  hour-hand  waa  very  close  the  dial-pUte.  Asked 
IT  where  he  got  it,  irtro  answered,  that  he  purebaaed  it  fcr  ■ 
D  and  a  half  in  Kingaton.  Wound  it  up,  and  gare  it  huA 
to  him.  He  said,  of  his  own  accord,  that  he  had  juM  come  ftoA 
Rock  Pleasant  (Mr.  Mowat's  place) ;  he  was  not  dead  when  h> 
left  it,  btit  would  be  so  hy  that  time. 

*  R.  F.  Downer,  Esq.,  sworn,— He  is  undeofthe  itenttt. 
Knows  the  watch ;  it  was  Mr.  Mowat's,  and  had  been  bii  fadter'tj 
The  seal  was  given  to  Mr.  Mowat  by  his  sitter.  Pone  produced. 
Depoaed  as  to  the  putte  being  Mr.  M.'s,  but  would  not  be  poritire, 
Kdfe  produced.     Knows  it  to  be  Mr.  Howat's. 

'  Hyadnth  Cunniffe  swoni. — Is  overBcer  of  Comw^l  estate.  He 
depoaed  at  to  bli  apprehending  Robert  at  ComH'sil.  Saw  him 
irith  the  watch ;  pat  him  in  the  stocks,  and  sent  him  in  the  evnt- 
li^  to  the  wodchouse. 

•William  Wiggan  Ball  sworn. — Was  present  when  pritoner 
came  to  the  woAhoute ;  he  had  been  there  twice  last  year.  He 
iddto  thepriioner,  "  Well,  I  see  they  hare  brought  you  baA  hen 
"  feryodrfun"  (meaning  tricks).  Prisoner  answered,"!  can't  farip 
**  it.  I  know  what  1  have  done  now ;  I  shall  be  hanged  fiu  it.'  He 
told  Ids  father  what  the  pritoner  had  said. 

*  Catherine  Campbell,  the  hothouse  (hospital)  woman  at  Com- 
mU,  having  been  examined  as  to  her  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
as  oath,  gave  satisfactory  answers,  and  was  sworn.  Deposed  that 
prisoner  gave  her  the  watch,  and  told  her  never  to  part  «4tb  it, 
■he  must  hide  it,  and  never  let  any  one  know  of  it.  When  he  wm 
pOt  Into  the  stocks  she  ofiered  him  the  watch  back,  but  he  would 
not  talte  it.    *  Fortune,  who  took  the  [mouer  to  the  i 
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came  back  to  Comwall»  and  said  they  would  not  pay  him  fivr 
taking  up  prisoner  unless  she  gave  up  the  watch.  She  gave  it  up. 
Saw  prisoner  with  the  purse ;  saw  him  tear  it  op,  and  put  it  into 
a  hole ;  while  in  the  bilboes  she  took  it  up,  and  gave  it  with  the 
watch  {o  Mr.  Crerar. 

^  Mr.  Downer  called  up  by  the  Jury.  **  You  stated  that  you  were 
**  with  Dr.  Gordon  to  view  the  body:  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  look 
'' fiur  the  watch?*'  "  It  did;  I  looked  for  it  immediatdy,  and 
<<  missed  it.** 

'  Sydney,  a  negro  belonging  to  Mr.  Mowat — Saw  the  priaoBsr 
00  die  morning  the  accident  happened  to  her  master.  Saw  Ua 
with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand ;  said  he  had  done  the  job,  but  did  not 
know  what  job  he  meant  Says,  prisoner  had  the  impudanoe  Is 
say  William  Buchanan  gave  him  the  hatchet  to  do  the  job. 

*  William  Buchanan,  belonging  to  Mr.  M.,  says,  he  met  prisonor 
on  the  morning  of  the  accident.  Saw  him  with  the  hatchet ;  knew 
it  to  be  his  own.  Does  not  know  how  the  prisoner  got  it.  Prisonsr 
told  him  he  had  done  the  job,  but  that  he  had  not  chof^i^  him ; 
he  must  never  use  the  hatchet  again.  Took  notice  of  prisoner's 
clothes ;  his  knee  had  bk>od  on  it,  and  was  dirty.  Prisoner  was 
sweating;  his  frock  was  bloody.  The  hatchet  produced  is  the 
same  he  had ;  marks  of  blood  upon  the  hatchet.  Prisoner  had 
Mr.  M.'s  watch  at  the  time,  and  his  purse.  He  did  not  ask  him 
any  questions,  as  he  was  afraid  of  him.  As  he  knew  he  is  of  a 
very  violent  temper,  he  suspected  he  had  been  doing  mischief  to  Us 
master. 

'  Stella,  a  negro  belonging  to  Mr,  Mowat,  says,  she  heard  Sidney 
and  Flora  talking  to  prisoner  about  their  ms\^r  over  night.  Heard 
prisoner,  next  morning,  say  tliat  he  had  met  with  Mr.  Mowat» 
whose  horse  was  pl&g*jing  him ;  that  he  asked  prisoner  to  hold  his 
hone.  That  prisoner  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  he  was  talking  to 
last  night  ?  Her  master  answered,  Yes  !  That  then  prisoner  said 
he  struck  him  with  the  hatchet;  that  Mr.  M.  called  out, '  Do,  my 
«  good  negro,  don't  kill  me.'  Ellen  said, '  Aye,  he  will  know  now 
*  who  is  his  good  negro.' 

*  W.  B.  Walker  sworn. — Knife  produced  is  the  one  be  took 
from  the  prisoner. 
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K  C.  Ricketts  sworn. — Was  prewDt  at  the  conCusion  of  the 
wr ;  he  was  advised  Dot  to  say  any  thing  to  criminate  himself, 
■  persisted.  The  confession  was  taken  down  at  the  time, 
'homas  Philpotu,  Esq.,  sworn. — Tooli  down  the  confesdon  of 
ter ;  u  in  Mr.  Philpotts'  hand- writing.  Advised  him  not  to 
'  it,  as  it  might  injure  him,  but  could  not  be  of  any  advantaga 
D  at  his  trial.  He  persisted  in  confessing, 
)aM  dosed  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

ix.  Grignon,  in  defence  of  the  prisoner,  commented  on  the 
■ce  at  great  length,  and  quoted  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better 
laetj-nine  offenders  to  go  unpunished  than  one  bnocent  per* 
onfier. 

1m  court  summed  up  the  evidence  as  follows  : — 
lie  court,  in  its  charge,  said,  the  law  had  been  very  My  laid 
I,  nnd  the  evidence  was  very  fiill  and  clear ;  and  notUi^  ww 
>  the  court  but  to  make  remarks  and  comparisons  on  certain 
at  tbe  evidente. 

liere  is  no  direct  proof  of  Robert,  or  any  person,  having  com- 
d  tbe  mutder ;  aad  if  he  is  guilty,  the  proof  rested  on  circum- 
id  evidence  and  his  coofessioD. 

1m  first  consideration  is,  whether  there  were  any  prtdispoung 
a  to  incline  the  prisoner  to  commit  an  act  of  violence  on  Mr. 
■t,  and  there  were  many  very  strong  one*.  That  Mr,  Howat 
d  liini  off  his  property ;  bis  violent  temper ;  his  being  acces- 
to  a  conqnracy  which  had  existed  among  Mr.  Mowat's 
tm,  and  the  appeal  made  to  him;  aod  the  unwilling- 
Aawh   by   Sidney,  one  of  the  conspirators,  to  give  e^- 

1m  next  consideration  is,  what  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Mowat's 
i!  Tbe  medical  gentleman  tiad  supposed  it  may  be  tbe  con- 
nce  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  his  being  dragged  ;  but  be 
i  not  account  precisely  for  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  bi* 
ftad  for  that  which  came  from  his  body.  Both,  however, 
:leiily  accounted  for,  and  to  have  arisen  from  personal 
ice,  by  the  pri>ioner's  confcsMon,  which  states  that  a  Mow 
a  httcbet  was  given  on  the  back,  and  another  on  the  ^de.    It 
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tjtftted  also,  Mr.  Mowat  was  attached  to  the  hone  and  dragged,  to 
give  the  appearance  of  his  death  being  occasioned  in  that  way. 

'  The  last  question  is,  whether  the  guilt  of  the  act  attaches  It 
the  prisoner?  This  is  made  probable,  and  supported  by  his  pos- 
sessing all  his  property,  such  as  his  pocket-book,  watch,  puwy  and 
knife,  and  also  the  hatchet,  which  was  the  instrument  of  his  death  j 
it  is  also  supported  by  the  blood  and  dirt  on  his  clothes. 

*'  The  court  stated,  that  if  there  was  a  doubt  of  the  erideiice  of 

•  « 

M^.  Mowat*s  negroes,  there  was  none  in  regard  to  the  coitectiMM 
of  that  from  persons  at  Cornwall  estate,  from  Mr.  Ball,  and  of    i 
part  of  his  confessions. 

^  The  court  further  stated,  that  Robert's  confession  innf(  bi 
YJUBwed  with  indulgence;  but  it  must  be  admitted  to  fiiD  m£t| 
when  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  which  it  was  in  moat  mato^ 
rial  points,  while  the  object  of  the  cpnfesuon  was  evidently  M 
throw  guilt  on  anodier.  That  part  stadng  the  hiding  of  die  liaichiK 
is  clearly  false,  and  much  against  the  prisoner. 

^  Th^  court  gaye  it  as  their  opinion^  that  the  circumstaiitial  cvi- 
*  dence  was  conclusive,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  murder. 

f  The  Jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  returned  a  Tevdjtt  of 
Gi^lty. 

*'  T)ie  presiding  judge  then  passed  the  following  sentence :-— 11^ 
the  said  negro-man  slave,  Robert,  a/tos  Robert  M*Kellar,  be  taken 
foom  hence  to  the  gaol  from  whence  he  came,  and  from  tSience  tn 
be  taken  to  the  place  of  es^ecution,  on  the  day  an^  time  to  be  ap* 
pwnted  by  his  Grace  the  Governor,  and  there  be  l^anged  by  die 
neck  until  he  be  dead. 
, '  The  trial  lasted  upwards  of  six  hours,  and  a  more  patient  in* 
▼estigation  could  not  have  been  had.  We  have  seldom  witpnyif^ 
a  more  hardened  villain  than  the  prisoner ;  his  situation  -aeemed 
not  to  have  made  any  impression  on  him,  and  he  was  laughing  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time.  He  has,  unce  his  trial,  made  a  fidl 
confession  of  his  guilt,  and  accuses  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Mowalfs 
peo|de  as  being  accessary  before  the  murder ;  acknowledges  fan  de* 
serves  his  &te,  but  it  is  bard  to  be  hanged  by  himaelfi  as  they  art 
equally  guilty.* 
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Let  the  reader,  after  perusing  the  above  docu* 
ment^  turn  to  Mr.  Stephen : — 

m 

*  The  proceedings  agaizuit  slaves  ia  all  cases,  capital  as  well  as 

oAlMn,  are  wholly  by  parol ;  except  that  the  warrant  or  mandate 

far  execution  is,  I  think,  generally  put  in  writing;  and  except  tkat 

when  the  slave  is  not  iu  custody,  uud  the  master  does  not  send  )um 

to  be  tried,  au  arrest  warnint  is  granted.*  p.  317. 

So  absolutely  unfounded  is  this,  that  in  all  capi^ 
tal  trials  of  slaves  in  Jamaica^  the  evidence  and' 
whole  proceedings^  not  only  must  he  put  in  writing, 
but  a  copy  of  them  must,  hy  law,  (except  in  cases 
of  rebellion,)  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor;  who, 
it  b  understood,  submits  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Attorney- General,  and  i^rwards 
grants  warrant  for  execution,  or  commutes  the 
sentence,  as  he  may  think  proper. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  any  freeman  of  England 
oould  have  the  means  of  a  fair  trial  better  secured 
to  him  ?    Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Stephen, 

'  SlaTes  are  prosecuted  and  tried  upon  criminal  accusations  in  a 
ilianner  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  humanity  of  English  laws, 
and  Ughly  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  innocent  /  nay,  *  dw 
coavicting  and  hanging  a  negro  iu  the  West  Indies,  is,  In  general, 
a  matter  of  as  little  solemnity  and  circumspection,  as  the  recovarins 
a  debt  under  forty  shillings  at  a  court  of  requests  in  this  counUy  V 
p.  317. 

Having  thus  conjured  up  a  case  of  fanciful  and 
frightful  oppression,  he  proceeds : — 

*  Gnat  and  obrions  are  the  dangers  which  may  arise  to  inno- 
cc&t  n^n,  from  precipitate  trials  on  loose  verbal  accusations,  and 
from  sentences  which  are  not  even  reduced  into  writing  befiire 
they  are  carried  into  effect.    Yet  in  this  loose  and  hazardQua  nvvj 
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18  criminal  justice  administered  in  the  British  West  Indies  agaimt 
the  unfortunate  negrocf/  p.  318. 

Don  Quixote  attacking  a  windmill  for  a  giant 
was  nothing  to  this !  In  the  conclusion  of  this 
section,  Mr.  S.  observes : — 

^  it  cannot  reasonably  be  demanded,  that  I  should  adduce proq/k 
of  iniquitous  consequences  having  actually  resulted  from  these  loose 
and  summary  proceedings.  Where,  not  only  the  evidence,  but  the 
ebarge,  and  the  conviction  itself  are  unrecorded,  and  where  note* 
parts  of  triah  at  law  are  published,  it  is  obvious  that  a  tfaousaiid 
innbeent  men  might  be  convicted  against  law  and  evidence,  and 
yet  no  proo&  be  attainable,  by  which  a  single  case  of  that  kind 
oonld  be  established  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic'  p.  319. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Stephen  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  us  for  aiding  him  to  a  repcnrt, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  further  satis&ction  to  lum  to 
be  informed  that  such  reports  of  trials  at  law  are 
quite  common  in  the  Jamaica  newspapers.  How' 
he  happens,  however,  to  be  so  fully  acquainted 
with  the  work-house  lists  published  in  those  pa- 
pers, and  with  all  the  severe  laws  now  obsolete^ 
and  at  the  same  time  so  ignorant  of  the  common 
and  every-day  practice  of  the  courts,  is  not  a  litde 
surprising.  But  Mr.  Stephen  is  a  Christian,  and 
whatever  may  be  his  zeal  in  the  cause  he  advocates, 
has  so  often  joined  in  fer\'ent  response  to  the 
sacred  precept,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness 
^  against  thy  neighbour^  that  there  is  difficulty  in 
believing  he  would  knowingly  swer\'e  from  the 
truth,  even  to  carry  his  point  agunst  the  colo* 
nists;  more  especially  when  we  obsen^e  hotv  lie 
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spealu  in  his  preface  of  '  the  in&my  due  to  Mse 
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{■{red  of  that  protection  which  be  might  oaturally  derive  from  ^^  Klf-tDte- 

dw  matfei's  regard  to  self-interest,  and  is  wmetimM  eren  pu-  J^Ka^*'' 
mihed  for  hia  matter's  crimes.'  p.  322. 

Uiuler  this  extraordinary  charge,  the  folloving 
ii,all  that  has  reference  to  Jammca: — 

*  When  a  ilare  is  condemned  to  death  by  the  civil  ntagiitnta, 
be  ia,  preriouG  to  his  execution,  appraised,  and  the  value,  not  sur 
cMding  a  limited  sum,  is  allowed  and  paid  to  hia  owner,  out  of  ths 
public  tieaiuiy  of  the  island.  The  reason  commonly  aiiven  for  this 
m,  and  which,  I  think,  is  recited  in  lome  of  the  acts  that 
I  it,  is,  that  masters,  if  not  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their 
pnper^j  would  not  giveuptheirsIaTeatopublicjustice,  but  rather 
aabt  tbem  in  escaping  from  it,  whes  accused  of  capital  crimes,' 
|k3S3. 

^Hiis,  Mr.  S.  admit!?,  might  often  be  found  true, 
but  attributes  tlie  evil  to  a  defect  in  the  criminal 
laws,  when  directed  against  white  persons,  which, 
tn  bia  opinion,  might  make  the  master's  authori^ 
administer  to,  rather  than  oppose,  that  of  the  civU 
magistiate. 

In  theory  every  thing  is  easy.  No  sooner  ii  an  iDdsniiifica- 
erU  discovered  than  a  remedy  is  at  hand.  In  ™»e""'" 
pcaotice,  imfortunately,  it  is  quite  tVj  reverse :  we 
fiod  oonelves  called  upon  to  decide  a  question 
beiet  with  difficulties,  and  must  be  content  witii 
■dflpting  tiiat  course  which  appears  upon  thewbcrie 
to.be^bett.    Here  is  exactly  such  a  case.    Hw 
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ialaiid  of  Jamaica  coiild  have  no  inducemmt  tM 
tax  its  treasury  with  such  a  charge  for  condeniMd 
criminal  slaves,  were  it  not  considered  necessarjr 
fbr  the  piiUic  safety.  To  allow  fiiU  value  for  thekd 
would  be  impolitic  and  inhumane,  as  giving  the 
master  less  interest,  not  only  in  watching  over  the 
conduct  of  his  slaves  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  transgressing  the  law,  but  also  iti  pro- 
tecting them  when  charged  with  having  tttaM 
gressed  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  reason- 
able that  the  person  whose  individual  property  i| 
sacrificed  to  public  justice,  should  have  some  com- 
pensation from  the  public  ;  otherwise,  it  is  evident 
that  self-interest,  joined  to  a  feeling  of  attflidi* 
ment  to  his  servant^  would,  unless  iti  very  irfffM 
cious  cases,  induce  him  rather  to  connive  at  tiM 
fescap^  than  sdd  in  the  detection  of  the  culprit 
Between  these  extremes,  the  legislature  of  Ja- 
maica has  chosen  a  middle  courte.  It  autlu>tfjse8 
tiie  jury  which  tries  a  criminal  slave^  before  leav^ 
ing  the  box,  to  apprcuse  him  when  condemned  { 
and  in  capital  cases,  the  compensation  may  exttad 
to  100/.  currency;  in  all  others  it  is  linutbd 
to  50/.,  although  the  negro  may  be  wmrtfa  thret 
times  that  amount. 

Under  these  ifegulations,  it  is  evident  the  ihaiteff 
must  always  be  a  loser  by  the  condemnmticm  of 
hid  slave ;  consequently  will  protect  him  on  flial 
aeocatit,  as  well  as  from  a  feeling  of  regard  to  oat 
entirely  dependant  upon  him,  unless  his  oonduel 
bit  bem  00  noioriaiuly  bad  as  to  hnk  AtMtod 
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tin  Aose  claimB,  and  rendered  it  necesiary  to 
Abandon  him  to  public  justice  aa  an  euiliple  to 
o^iisn.  Such  are  tlie  grounds  upon  which  Mr. 
Stephen  has  founded  his  charge,  that  a  ilaTP, 
when  prosecuted  as  a  crimina),  is  deprived  of  that 
jwotection  which  he  might  naturally  derive  from 
his  master's  regard  to  self-interest.  It  is  very 
trofb  that,  if  no  compensation  was  given  for  a  con- 
demned  criminal  slave,  the  master  would  have  a 
atfonger  interest  in  protecting  him  from  the  law 
and  aiding  in  his  escape  ;  but  will  Mr.  S.  say  that 
mm9ty  would  be  benefited  ?  that  the  negroes 
themselves  would  be  benefited  by  such  a  course  r 
I  suspect  not ;  but  then  it  forms  no  part  of  hts 
fltjebt  to  give  the  fair  irUerpretation  of  this  or 
•17^  other  law. 

ThMft  is  no  other  charge  under  this  fiection  that  ^^^ 
apl^a  to  Jamuca.  To  ^ve  it  a  proper  seasoning  "•'■s- 
(^  ^  horrible,  as  usual,  a  barbarous  law  of  Bar- 

t'    hidoes,  passed  in  1688,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
ax  years  ago,  and  confessedly  long  obsolete,  is 
>    inCnduced ;  and  with  sufficient  ingenuity  madie  to 
ntd  BOt  that  a  person  not  particularly  attentive 
or  Mquairited  with  the  subject,  would  suppose  fa6 
i  k  nading  of  a  law  actually  in  force,  and  not  ill 
'j  Ac  littte  island  of  Barbadoes  only,  but  in  the 
f  tAole  iMf  the  British  West  India  colonies.    Thii>» 
[  tB  be  sure,  is  about  as  fair  and  reasonable  aa  it 
be  fee  nuke  the  present  Bdmlnistratlon  of 
tfaeaub}ect  of  obloquy,  for  the  arbi» 
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ttaiy  measures  whicH  the  government  was  guilty 
of^  and  which  l^d  to  die  abdication  of  James  II. 
much  about  the  same  time  tliat  this  often-quoted 
act  of  Barbadoes  was  passed. 

Old  and  obso-    *  Sect.  IX.-— Concluding  reflections  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter/ 

p.  328. 

Conscious  of  the  just  charge  which  would  be 
brought  against  him  for  bringing  forward  old  and 
obsolete  laws  in  a  treatise  on  the  present  state  of 
slavery,  it  is  amusing  to  see  our  author  argiung 
the  point  with  himself,  as  if  he  already  heard  the 
merited  accusation : — 

'  Can,  then,  the  obvious  consequences  be  avoided  hy  sugge^ing 
that  the  cruel  and  iniquitous  laws  which  have  been  noticed  are  all 
of  ancient  date ;  and  that  the  laws  themselves  have  been  repealed  ? 
I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  in  many  of  our  colonies  the  greater 
part  of  the  acts  cited  in  this  chapter  still  continue  in  force ;  and 
there  were  many  equally  bad  in  Jamaica,  which,  though  now  re- 
pealed, were  in  force  so  recent ly  as  1787  ;  and  then  reprinted  in 
the  island  as  existing  laws,  after  a  temporary  suspension.  Nor  is 
it  true  that  they  are  all  of  an  early  date,*  &c.  p.  331. 

Natkmai  hv        A  qucstiou  is  here  started  by  Mr.  Stephen,  whe- 

ilowddadate  ^^^  ^^  °^'  *^^  humanity  of  our  national  manners 
be  of  so  old  a  date  as  the  settlement  of  our  West 
India  islands ;  in  discussing  which  question^  a  consi- 
deration seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  which 
is  surely  very  important — that  our  ancestors,  and 
even  our  grandfathers  and  fathers,  made  laws  for 
a  different  state  of  society  from  that  now  existing. 
Wheu  those  sanguinary  laws  were  passed,  it^ihould 
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be  recollected  that  the  colonies  were  inundated 
irith  hordes  of  Africans,  inured  to  blood  in  their 
ovra  country^  and  that  a  mere  handful  of  white 
people  had  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  Self- 
defence  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of 
that  period  can  he  judged  of  only  by  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  for  which  tlicy 
were  made,  and  what  that  was,  Mr.  S.,  I  presunie» 
is  as  ignorant  as  myself.  With  sufficient  inge- 
nuity, however,  he  makes  those  obsolete  and  (as  to 
us  they  appear)  cruel  laws  a  double-edged  tool 
to  cut  at  the  past  and  the  present ;  he  brings  them 
forward  a  century  aud  a  half  to  condemn  us ;  be 
carries  back  the  present  meliorated  state  of  so- 
dety,  and  they  condemn  our  forefathers. 

In  a  violent  philippic  agiunst  the  Assemblies, 
the  learned  gentleman  incidentally  mentjons  that 
they  are  elected  annually,  p.  331.  This  harmless 
error,  with  his  ignorance  of  the  reports  of  crimi- 
nai  trials,  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  what 
credit  is  due  to  a  man  so  well  informed  od  colonial 
matters.  What  would  be  thought  in  England  of 
a  French  author,  who,  abusing  tlie  British  nation 
and  its  parliament,  should  put  it  in  his  book 
tiiat  the  parliament,  being  annually  elected^  may 
be  considered  '  a  fur  mirror,'  in  which  the  worth- 
less and  depraved  character  of  the  people  may  be 
teen? 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  conclunon  of  this  fitmiiaja- 
^^iter,  ID  which  misrepresentation  and  aUumny  Ij;^**' 
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have  been  carried  to  lengths,  which  no  man 
could  have  dared  to  have  done,  but  from  an 
idea  that,  the  subject  being  so  little  known, 
any  thing  he  might  say  upon  it,  however  fabulous, 
would  be  believed;  I  turn  with  pleasure  from 
such  a  horrid  but  happily  unfounded  picture  of 
savage  oppression,  satiating  itself  with  flagellations, 
ftiutilations,  and  innocent  blood,  to  ^ew  Jamaica, 
not  as  Mr.  Stephen  has  depicted  it,  but  as  my  own 
eyes  have  seen  it. 

Slavery,  Uke  every  human  institution,  has  a  fair 
side  as  well  as  a  dark,  and  to  form  a  just  estiniate 
of  it  must  be  viewed  on  both — ^must  be  viewed  in 
its  enjoyments  as  well  as  in  its  hardships.  Every 
master  must  resist — ^he  must  punish  the  crimes  of 
his  slaves ;  but  these,  happily,  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  and,  as  the  performance  of  this  duty 
is  in  the  last  degree  painful,  (for  what  can  be  more 
so  than  the  cries  of  a  wretch  suffering  under  pu- 
nishment, however  great  may  have  been  his  crime?) 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  will  seek  occasions  for 
it,  or  not  rather  that  he  will  pass  it  over,  unless  in 
cases  where  really  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
culprit  himself,  and  as  an  example  to  others. 
Authority  must  be  upheld — discipline  must  be 
maintained — and  I  will  concede  that  there  may  be 
occasional  acts  of  unjustifiable  severity ;  but  there 
are  cases  also  where  slaves  are  injured  by  weak 
and  ill-timed  lenity  on  the  part  of  masters, 
threatening  and  forgiving,  forgiving  and  threaten- 
ing, till  such  vidbus  and  destructive  habits  are  ac« 
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quired  u  prove  in  the  end  fully  as  injuiious  to  the 
fUvea  as  to  their  master.  Among  the  ignorant  in 
this  country  a  very  general  idea  prevails,  that  an 
European  residing  in  the  colonies  will  become 
blaok ;  a  scarcely  less  absurd  idea  prevuls  among 
thdr  betters,  that  he  will  become  a  brute  in  dispo- 
sition. The  truth,  however,  is,  that  Englishmen 
in  the  colonies  are  much  the  same  as  Englishmen 
fttli 


*  Coelum,  noa  aniinum  mutant  qui  traiu  mare  cununl,'— 
and>  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  over  the 
Aegroes,  speaking  generally,  there  is  no  improper 
bushness  or  severity.  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that 
on  the  plantations  of  Jamaica,  one  wlute  man 
could  muntun  authority  over  fifty  black,  if  there 
existed  any  thing  like  that  kind  of  oppression  end 
Cruelty  which  has  been  most  falsely  represented } 
Not  a  living  creature  exists  but  will  resist  if  driven 
to  desperation.  I  repeat  it,  the  master  must  pu- 
aish  when  punishment  is  required ;  but  is  he  to  be 
viewed  only  in  the  performance  of  this  painful  but 
necessary  part  of  his  duty  ?  Assuredly  not ;  fial* 
low  him  in  his  usual  avocations,  and  you  yviU  re- 
gard him  rather  as  the  father  of  a  family ;  you  will 
see  him  attending  to  the  comforts  and  the  wants  of 
liis  people,  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  solicitude^ 
which  It  would  be  vain  and  unreasonable  in  Eng« 
lish  labourers. to  expect  from  masters,  who  bavd 
no  ferther  interest  in  their  welfare  than  the  wa-* 
TiOM  c^  tibe  passing  day.  You  witt  im  lum  fa 
p  2 
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an  evening  taking  a  walk  among  the  houses  of  his 
people,  gratified  to  see  them  seated  at  their  cheer- 
ful firesides,  while  a  good  supper  (a  chief  meal  with 
them)  is  preparing.  On  negro-days  you  will  see 
him  visiting  them  at  their  little  forms,  where  each 
family  is  engaged  by  itself  in  its  own  concerns ; 
the  fiither  and  his  elder  children  planting  edoes, 
com,  or  yams^  or  disencumbering  the  rich  plantain 
and  banana  trees  of  their  superabundant  leaves, 
while  the  mother  and  young  ones  are  roasting 
plantains  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

Let  a  stranger  but  visit  such  a  scene ;  let  him 
contemplate  the  abundance  they  possess ;  see 
their  laughing  faces,  and  listen  to  their  careless 
song,  under  the  sunshine  of  a  perpetual  summer, 
and  say  if  these  are  the  people  who,  amidst  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  stand  most  in  need  of  his 
commiseration ;  or  let  him  witness,  as  the  writer 
has  often  done,  a  group  of  little  negro  children 
running  to  meet  their  master  on  his  return  home 
after  a  few  days'  absence,  clinging  to  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  and  vociferating  the  endearing  expression 
Tata  come,  Tata  come,  and  say  if  here,  of  all 
places  on  earth,  there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  master  and  servants. 

That  they  are  ignorant  is  true,  but  they  possess 
many  virtues,  especially  kindness  to  one  another^ 
from  which  more  civilized  life  might  take  a  useful 
lesson.  They  are  slaves,  but  this  happily  gives  them 
BO  concern,  as  they  have  never  known  any  other  con-* 
dition.  Strangers  to  hunger  and  cold,  (the  scourges 
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of  dte  poor  in  England,)  and  equally  so  to  thie 
cares  and  anxieties  which  often  perplex  their  mas- 
ters, they  are  thoughtless,  contented,  and  happy.* 

'  Chaptek  VI,— On  thustateof  slareiy  in  reapect  ofittcbm- 
mencement  aud  diwolution.'  p.  334. 

'  Sect.  I.— ^Reasons  for  thia  bnmcfa  of  the  iaquiiy. 

'  II.— ^f  the  sotircee  from  which  slarery  may  originate. 

*  IIL— Of  penal  slarery,  or  the  state  of  lemle  conricta.'  p.  337. 

The  two  first  of  these  sections  are  of  a  general  RMur 
nature,  tind,  having  no  particular  reference  to  the  bul 
VVeat  Indies,  may  be  passed  over.     The  third 


tn 


*  Air,  Dallai,  of  Jamaica,  miuttiaTe  neen  oiid  felt  thia  when  be  wrote  tb 
bUairiiij;  vcriiea  >o  tnily  dexcriptlTc  nf  the  uegro : — 
What  are  the  joyii  or  while  man  here? 

What  are  hit  pleasuies  ?  aj ; 
Me  WBiiE  no  joya,  no  ill  me  fear. 

But  on  mr  bonja  play. 
Me  KiDii  all  day,  me  sleep  all  nljiht. 
Me  hab  no  care,  ray  heart  h  iljtht ; 
Me  tink  not  what  ro-tnorrow  tiring, 
He  happy,  m  uic  slug. 
But  white  man'*  }ays  are  not  lilie  mine, 

Dho'  he  look  tiniart  and  gay ; 
He  {iroud,  he  jealous,  haughty,  fine, 

^Vbilc  1  my  bonja  play. 
Me  ileep  all  day,  lie  wake  all  Ql;ht, 
He  liill  of  care,  hU  heart  no  light ; 
He  gnW  ileal  want,  he  little  get. 
He  wrry,  m>  lie  fiet. 
Me  euTy  not  dlie  wliile  man  dben, 

Mepuorbnt  me  iifiay; 
Me  fl-ji  al  heart,  iul-  liappy  whca 

.Me  on  uiY  buiija  plajf. 
Me  siug  all  day,  me  i-leep  all  niRht, 
Me  hah  no  caie,  my  heart  \k  lijilit : 
Me  link  not  what  to-miiTOw  bring. 
Me  happy,  mi  me  ling. 


*II4  (hhnial  and  Raman  slavery  * 

i§  principally  occupied  witli  an  elaborate  to^ 
ment  against  a  report  of  the  Jamaica  AMem*- 
bly  in  1815,  when  the  colonies  were  threatened 
with  a  registry  law  by  the  British  parliament,  or 
rather  by  the  African  Institution  through  parlia- 
ment. The  agitation  of  this  question  was  preced- 
ed by  a  inaiiifesto  from  Mr.  Stephen,  under  the 
title  of  Reasons  for  Registry,  exceeding  in  abuse 
of  the.  colonists  anything  that  had  previously  is- 
sued from  the  press,  already  groaning  under  re- 
ports of  the  African  Institution  and  two-penny 
pamphlets  on  the  oppression  of  the  negroes.  Yet 
the  measure  failed,  and  as  there  was,  perhaps, 
next  to  the  insurrection  at  Barbadoes,  nothing 
that  aided  more  in  defeating  this  project  of  parlia- 
mentary interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  colonies  (and  the  placing  them,  in  fact,  in  the 
grasp  of  a  hostile  faction)  than  the  able  report 
transmitted  from  Jamaica,  and  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  spe- 
cial hostility  it  excited  on  the  part  of  tlie  anti- 
colonists.* 

cggiiriaiid         Against  a  charge  by  Mr.  Stephen^  in  his  Rea- 
wy.  sons  for  Registry,  that  the  British  colonial  slavery 

exceeded  in  cruelty  and  oppression  any  thing  ever 

*  ThU  excellent  rci)ort  was  drawn  ap  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Shand,  to  whom 
Jamaica  was  greatly  indebted  on  that  trying  occasion,  as  on  many  others ;  he 
had  the  merit  of  introducing  into  tiie  House  of  Assembly  the  meliorated 
Slave  Code  of  1B16,  so  frequently  referred  to  j  and  )>rcdously»  a  bill  for  extend- 
ing important  pririleges  to  the  free  coloured  population,— a  measure  of  sound 
and  liberal  policy,  reflectinf;  the  more  honour  ou  Mr.  Sliand,  as  there  existed 
a  strong  prejudice  against  such  concessions. 


Colonial  and  Roman  slavery.  )||C 

known  in  the  world,  this  report  instanced  th? 
sUveiy  of  the  Romans  as  incomparably  more 
cruel  and  oppressive.  Mr.  S.  labours  this  point 
very  hard,  and  through  the  whole  of  his  ponderous 
volume  palliates  and  justifies  the  Roman,  while  he 
exaggerates  the  severity  of  the  British  West  India 
slave  lafvs.  Into  these  cunipai-isons  it  has  been 
no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter,  as  leading  into  too 
great  detail ;  but  the  following  description  of  Ro- 
man slavery,  from  the  pen  of  its  defender,  is  so 
much  in  point,  and  marks  so  strongly  the  diffisr- 
eoee  between  the  two  states,  Roman  and  Cdontal 
slavery,  tliat  I  cannot  resist  giving  it  a  place. 

'  la  analogy  to  the  inflictions  by  the  public  miiglitrate,  the  pa- 
terfamiliat,  or  lord  of  the  Roman  household,'  (in  the  WMt  Indl« 
tha  Mlave-ptaiter,) '  who  htd judicial  authority^  (in  the  Weit  la- 
dies, despotic  power,)  '  over  his  ^tm  aod  children,  even  to  th*n- 
tent  of  capital  puDishments,  establiahed  his  er^asfu/um,  a  domartiD 
prison  and  workhouse,  and  condemned  his  criminal  slaves'  (in  the 
West  Indies,  victims  of  oppression)  '  to  such  periods  of  cflnfine- 
■wnt  and  penal  labour  in  it  as  their  offences  seemed  lo-him  to  d>- 
mtft ;  adding,  iq  heinous  cases,  stripes,  or  sererar  coqnral  pnnisfa- 
neott,  and  even  death  itself.  On  his  domains  in  the  coasUs, 
the  ergasluli  were  brought  out  in  the  daytime  to  their  nual  1%- 
boura;  but,  to  denote  their  correctional  stale,  and  to  prevent 
tAetreica^e,  they  often  wore  chains  or  gyves  on  their  legs.'  p.  341. 

'  Thus  we  see,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stepheti 
himself,  that  '  the  lord  of  the  Roman  household* 
hod  an  alKolute  and  uncontrolled  power  over  bis 
slave;  could  punish  him  to  any  extent;  work  him 
in  chains ;  even  put  him  to  death.  The  power  of 
the  master  in  our  islands  is  limited  to  the  inflictioti 
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of  thirty-nine  stripes ;  yet  see  how  this  impar- 
tial commentator  can  palliate  when  palliations  will 
serve  his  purpose.  If  the  Roman  slave-master 
punished  his  slave,  it  was  *  often,  no  doubt/  we  are 
told,  ^  for  offences  which  the  civil  magistrate  would 
otherwise  have  taken  notice  of,  and  punished  with 
deatli  or  the  mines/  p.  341.  Does  Mr.  S.  not 
know  that  a  West  India  master  also  often  satisfies 
himself  with  the  comparatively  lenient  punishment 
(which  he  can  inflict)  of  thirty-nine  stripes  for  a 
crime  that  would,  if  brought  before  the  civil  ma* 
gistrate,  subject  the  culprit  to  death,  or  send  bim 
to  the  Spanish  mines  "i  Oh,  no !  I  had  forgot^ 
that  blood-thirsty  Englishmen  in  the  colonies  slit 
open  the  noses,  cut  off  the  ears,  the  feet,  the  hands, 
and  other  members  of  their  slaves  for  ^  petty  mis- 
demeanors— ^nay,  even  for  actions  in  their  nature 
innocent ! ' 

Mr.  Stephen  is  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was 
a  great  Jiumber  of  chained  laboui*ers  in  Italy,  but 
insists  that  they  were  the  convicts  of  the  public  or 
domestic  tribunals,  p.  345.  /  Domestic  tribunals' 
is  another  of  those  fine  phrases  so  tenderly  and 
courteously  appropriated  to  ^  the  lords  of  the  Ro- 
man households.'  In  the  West  Indies,  it  would 
have  been  slave-owners,  or  *  petty  despots.*  The 
domestic  tribunals  of  Jamaica,  however,  possess  no 
such  despotic  powers,  as  Mr.  Stephen  well  knows. 

Wotkhoaneii.        From  this  he  passes  to  the  West  India  work- 
houses : 
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'  Jainaick,*  aays  he, '  if  I  tnistaka  not,  wu  the  first  of  tho  Britiali 
oolouM  (hat  ailopted  these  trrrible  slsve^priioni,  called  work- 
houses, (uid  the  public  or  puwhial  slavc-cliains,  wliich  thirty  yeua 
■go  were  unknowD  Ja  the  Lecnard  Uiands,  and,  ai  1  believe,  in 
■11  the  Windward  Islands  we  thea  possessed  ;  but  dow  the  bad  ex- 
Kmpk  has  been  followed  at  Anti^a,  St.  Christopher,  Grenada, 
Daminica,  and  Tobago,  and  perhaps  in  our  other  coloniei.  Thsir 
hariii(  been  so  long  dispensed  with  in  most  of  our  islands  is  a  pr^ty 
ntisftctoiy  proof  that  they  cannot  on;  where  be  necessary.'  p.  354. 

According  to  our  author's  usual  custom,  this  ia 
placihg  before  the  British  public  one  aide  of  the 
(juestion,  and  keeping  the  other  in  the  shade. 
iVho  would  not  rather  that  such  establishments 
vere  abolished  if  they  could  be  dispensed  ^th  ? 
Not  the  colonists  surely,  to  whom  they  are  so 
beavy  a  burthen.  Unfortunately,  there  is  another 
point  to  be  considered,  upon  which  we  shall  be 
8^  to  have  Mr.  Stephen's  counsel : — what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  criminals?  He  has  sud  that 
tiiirty  years  ago  woriihouses  were  unknown  in  the 
Leeward  Islands,  but  he  has  not  said  if  crime  was 
h^{nly'then  unknown  also,  or  how  the  criminals 
Were  £sposed  of; — a  very  essential  piece  of 
udomiation  one  would  think  to  enable  a  man  of 
lober  reason  to  form  an  opinion,  whether  those 
eatabli'shments  were  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the 
vretches  condemned  to  them.  If  hard  labour  is  be- 
tween them  and  death  or  banishment  to  thcSpanish 
mines,  it  is  surely  the  most  merciful  of  the  three. 
But  it  is  enough  for  Mr.  S.  if  a  prejudice  can  be 
I  excited  against  the  colonists,  by  depicting  and 
'  commiserating  all  the  hardships  incident  not  only 
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to  slavery,  but  even  to  crime  itself,  from  the  pi 
nishment  of  which  it  would  seem  that  negm 
ought  alone  in  the  world  to  be  exempted, 

BrudiDgof  The  next  charge  is  the  practice  which  udq 
existed  of  marking  newly-imported  AfiricaoVi  ( 
course  now  obsolete,  but  not  likely  to  be  foa 
obsolete  as  a  weapon  against  the  colcHlists.-^ 
Among  all  the  various  means  made  use  of  fe 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  British  public  againi 
their  countrymen  in  the  colonies,  perhaps  tberi  i 
none  where  misrepresentation  has  been  oairiqf 
ferther  than  with  regard  to  this  practice.  Gksii( 
ing  that  it  had  its  origin  in  self-interest,  humai|i|| 
was  also  promoted  by  it ;  a  newly-imported  Aft) 
can  occasionally  wandered  away  and  lost  hin^ssK 
or  was  seduced  away  by  otliers  ;  and  whei)  tBJfHH 
up  and  committed,  as  frequently  happenedi  tl 
sotne  distant  workhouse,  being  of  course  UQobll 
to  speak  English,  he  could  give  no  account  Q 
himself  by  which  it  was  possible  for  his  nuistwd 
Identify  him  in  a  public  advertisement  t  and  t^ 
consequence  was,  not  only  his  loss  to  th«  owpfR 
but,  which  was  more  important  to  humomtyi  il 
separated  him  for  ever  from  his  shipmates  m( 
friends,  and  from  a  permanent  and  conifortsUj 
home  on  a  plantation,  and  placed  him  in  th^  pof 
session  of  one  of  those  low  characters  who  of* 
most  commonly  the  purchasers  of  workliomii 
slaves. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  a  practice  which  bos  b«9l 
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<9pmented  as  a  flagrant  outrage  of  humaiufy. 
Bie  maimer  of  affixing  the  mark  was  simply  this : 
lie  place  ehoaen  (generally  the  back  of  the  shoul- 
ler)  was  touched  with  olive  oil ;  the  initial  letters^ 
bnned  of  silver  upon  a  plate  about  the  size  of 
Ae  head  of  a  silver  pencil  or  small  seal,  were 
Aen  heated  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  slightest 
pmsible  touch  of  these  upon  the  oil  left  the  form 
pf  the  letters  without  injuring  the  skin.  All  was 
Hw  work  of  a  moment,  and  produced  no  more 
piia  than  tlie  prick  of  a  pin  or  tlie  bite  of  a  leech* 
'i^t  this  has  been  called  branding  the  slaves  with 
red-hot  irons,  like  cattle !  Nor  has  the  choiga 
Kfecn  limited  to  the  &ct,  that  newly-imported  Afri- 
Btvaonly  were  thus  marked;  it  has  been  obstinately^ 
iMntuned  in  the  face  of  trutii  that  the  praotioe  )• 
il^fvrsal. 

-The  native,  or  Creole  negroes  of  Jamiyca  are 
NPt,  and  never  were  marked,  witii  the  exception  of 
VKdi  incorrigible  wandering  vagrants  as  it  is  Im- 
IStuble  to  keep  at  home.  The  number  of  these 
ll  small ;  but  I  admit  that  I  conuder  it  a  defbct  ia 
the  laws,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon  remedied,  titat 
fffcn  the  marking  of  these  should  now  be  per-< 
Batted  unless  by  order  of  a  court.  Arguing  from 
0|e  workhouse  lists,  we  sec  it  stoutly  munUuned 
in  the  English  prints,  that  '  branding  witli  a  red- 
hetiron*  is  customary,  nay  universal;  and  if  the 
Aivea  in  workhouses  were  a  fair  criterion,  the  in- 
fisenae  no  doubt  would  be,  that  the  majority  are 
nuked  ;  but  to  form  a  conclunon  concerning  the 
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whole  negro  population  from  those  in  the 
houses,  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  judge 
the  people  of  England  from  those  in  the  houses 
correction. 

There  is  another  view  Mr.  Stephen  takes  of 
now  obsolete  practice  of  marking  Africans :  ^ 

*  reproach  of  it/  says  he,  ^  consists  not  so  mi 

*  in  the  pain  of  branding,  which,  though  not  ii 
^  considerable,  may  be  brief,  as  in  the  coarse 
^  contemptuous  affront  thus  offered  to  the 

*  human  form,  by  stamping  upon  it  an  unsij 

*  and  indelible  record  of  a  degraded  and  i| 
^  minious  condition.'  p.  349. 

On  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
was  done  under  no  imputation  of  crime,  and  tht 
fore  attached  no  disgrace.    The  *  sacred  form* 
the  African  had  already  been  degraded  by  such 
unsightly  and  indelible  record  of  his  savage 
dition,  that  it  would  require  no  small  stretch 
credulity  to  believe  that  he  could  feel  particuli 
tender  of  this  very  slight  additional  mark  on 
already  tattooed  skin.    In  truth  he  had  no  si 
feelings.    The  case  is  now  altered  :  bad  characten 
only  are  marked ;  and  it  is  consequently  felt  as 
degradation. 

In  some  notes  to  this  section,  Mr.  Stephen  cetf* 
sures  the  Jamaica  Assembly  for  fallaciously  hold*"^ 
ing  out  the  treatment  of  the  ergastuH  (or  w«k- 
house- slaves)  *  as  a  picture  of  Roman  slavery  itf* 

*  general ;'  and  with  admirable  consistency,  in  thrf^ 
very  next  page,  holds  out  the  treatment  of  the" 
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pgfrkhouse-slaves  in  Jamaica  as  a  picture  of  West 

id^  slavery  in  general,  pp.  348, 349. 

U 

BsCT,    IV,— Sources  of  private  Slavery,    properly  so  calM/  Soaienaf  JUt- 
»  tea  *"T.  "n^  "ie- 

B^9^-  f^  Inportft- 

fja  this  secUoD,  our  author  presumes  that  the 
||4iili  peasant  may  now  leave  the  estate,  though 
im  in  servitude  upon  it :  lays  it  down  as  certain 
hit  tiie  slavery  which  formerly  existed  in  England 
l^td  but  ONE  source,  the  immemorial  servile 
l|jpDditioQ  of  all  the  paternal  ancestors;'  yet 
ivthwith  speaks  of  another  source,  *  the  villein's 
.confession  in  a  court  of  record.*  Next  comes 
t^ie  mild  species  of  slavery*  which  exists  in  Hin- 
leitaD,  and  has^/teen  different  sources ;  tiien  the 
Iprexy  of  the  African  hordes  very  learnedly 
Ipted ;  Mr.  Park  accused  of  ioaecuraey ;  and 
^pes  stated,  in  which  '  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
|||^  law  of  Africa  is  not  misconceived  and  abused.' 
ippy  likely ;  and  we  shall  not  waste  the  reader's 
|p|K  with  a  discussion  of  presumptions,  surmises, 
|i|4  conjectures. 
Tlie  importance  of  having  a  registry  of  slaves 
l^ilisbed  in  the  colonics  by  act  of  parliament, 
I  next  enlarged  on ;  and  those  acts  which  the 
l^liembUes  have  passed  for  the  purpose,  ore  repre- 
nted  as  ineffectual. 

Hie  object  contemplated  by  registration  was  to 
It  an  end  to  the  illegal  importation  of  Africans, 
which,  among  the  many  false  accusations 
Ifnglit  agunst  them,  the  colonists  were  chMged  { 
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and  tlic  legislature  of  Jamaica,  contrary  fc^l 
own  better  judgment,  was  prevailed  upon, 
earnest  desire  of  government  and  the  friendii 
the  colony  in  England,  and  under  a  promii 
no  further  interference,  to  pass  a  law  for  hat 
the  slaves  re^stered  every  third  year.  TWs 
costs  the  island,  triennially,  the  sum  of  10,( 
besides  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  especially  to 
coloured  class.  They  have  first  to  go  to  the 
gistry  Office  (often  at  a  considerable  distance)^ 
procure  a  printed  form ;  then  to  some  wlute 
son  to  fill  it  up  for  them  ;  then  to  a 
swear  to  it ;  and,  lastly,  they  must  carry  it  baAl 
the  Parish  Registry  Office  to  be  recorded :  anil 
there  happens  to  be  any  informality,  as  is 
uncommon,  all  this  is  to  do  over  agmn.  And 
what  purpose  was  all  this  expense  and 
incurred  ?  To  abolish  an  evil  which  had  no 
istence !  Scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsed 
the  indignation  of  the  country  was  loud  and 
inent  against  the  colonies  for  this  alleged  violi 
of  the  abolition-law.  Now  we  do  not  hear  a  wrf 
on  the  subject;  the  falsehood  of  the  dMi| 
has  become  so  notorious,  that  even  the  SdH 
burgh  Review  has,  in  a  late  Number,  bei 
obliged  to  confess  it.*  Let  it  be  hoped  Al 
time  will    dispel  many  of  the   other  prejudfei 


I 


*  Who  fkmbts  ihe  uctirity  of  indMdamli  in  this  countiy,  wero  Ibe  i 
authorities  to  slumber?  Yet  what  instances  of  slire-triKlliig  lant% 
liitmght  to  liKlii  ?  One  outlawry  aud  two  couvietions,  we  believe,  «c  0t 
jhaw  bem  tried  I9  ^gland  ainoe  tlie  traffic  waa  m^  a  (eloif ;  aftd  ||i< 
has  erer  pretended  that  the  act  of  18U  is  craded,   No.81«p;90I,     ' 
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pyiut  the  Bnglish  colonists  which  are  equally 
iJbttn^d. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  one  of  the  good  effects 
F'tiie  registry  law,  that  it  has  increased  the 
IVenue  of  Jamaica.  IVue,  it  has  compelled  a 
Iteat  number  of  poor  people,  principally  of  colour, 
bo  own  a  few  slaves,  to  make  returns  of  them  to 
he  parish  vestries,  which  they  previously  did  not. 
Id  has  thus  subjected  them  to  the  poll-tax.  But 
tet  proportion  does  the  increase  of  revenue, 
tbi  acquired,  bear  to  the  total  expense  of  re- 
Mration? 

IiCt.V^— Of  the  sources  of  Slavery  in  the  Britiali  colWea.'  Sonrceatrf 
p.  864.  '''"'^■ 

After  tracing  Elnglish  slavery  or  villeinage  to 
ft  Kmrce,  'the  immemorial  servile  condition  of 
ill  the  paternal  ancestors  ;*  after  expatiating  on 
M  oripn  of  this  state  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
sezplored  regions  of  Africa,  our  author  passes  to 
lb  origin  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  and 
ipeats  what  he  has  again  and  agidn  stated,  that 
9  act  of  assembly  has  expressly  declared  in  what 
inmer  slavery  shall  originate.  Neither  has  he 
ttd  us  of  any  act  of  parliament  in  England,  by 
bich  it  was  declared  tliat  villeinage  should  ori- 
inate  '  from  the  immemorial  servile  condition  of 
■U  the  paternal  ancestors  ;*  or,  indeed,  of  an  act 
f  ^ic  le^slature  of  any  country,  declaring  how 
fb  state  should  originate ;  yet  surely  such  an  act 
mat  Imrt  been  more  necessary  In  countries  where 
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slavery  did  originate^  than  in  Jamidca,  where  i 
exists  it  is  true,  but  never  did,  and. never 
originate.  There,  as  in  other  places,  the  3tate 
hereditary,  and  passes  to  the  descendants  of 
can  slaves  ;  but  there  is  no  law  by  which  a  fiw- 
man,  whether  white,  black,  or  brown,  can  posdUf 
be  made  a  slave. 

The  original  stock,  it  is  well  known,  had  been 
purchased  in  Africa  by  English  merchants,  and 
were  by  them  carried  to  the  colonies  and  sold.  JBut 
the  blame,  it  seems,  is  due  to  the  colonists  (alwaji 
the  greatest  offenders)  for  not  asccrtcuning  that 
the  African  title  was  good.  A  court  of  equity 
established  in  a  Guinea-yard  in  the  West  Indie8» 
to  hear  and  decide  on  the  titles  to  the  slavei 
brought  in,  would  certainly  have  been  a  novelty 
in  judicature,  from  the  variety  of  tongues  in  whidk 
the  proceedings  must  necessarily  have  been  carried 
on,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  every  questioi 
at  issue  must  have  been  decided  by  the  evidence 
of  the  parties  themselves,  the  English  ship-master 
and  his  cargo ;  and  even  if  all  these  difficulties 
could  have  been  overcome,  would  England  have 
acknowledged  the  right  of  a  Charibbean  island  to 
exclude  commodities,  Avhich,  according  to  her 
laws,  were  legal  ? 


1 


2I^fSiiy*^-       As  already  mentioned,  no  act  of  assembly  is  to 
7^^u^     be  found  in  any  of  the  colonies,  by  which.a  firee 
Sk??]^'!  ^       ^^^  CA^  ^^  made  a  slave.    But  Mr.  S.  tells  us, 
that  ^without  any  act  of  assembly^  usage  fmd 
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•  jj&pular  opinion^  received  in  the  colonial  courts 
'  as  law,  have  established  these  comprehensive 
^  maxims :  that  no  wliite  person  can,  by  any  means 

•  wiiatever,  be  reduced  to  slavery  ;  and  that  every 
?  man^  woman,  and  child,  whose  skin  is  black,  or 

T  whose  mother,    grandmother,  or  great-grand- 
7  mother,  was  of  that  complexion,   shall  be  pre- 
^  sumed  to  be  a  slave,  unless  the  contrary  can  be 
^  proved/  p.  364. 

It  is  true,  no  white  person  can,  by  any  means 
."Vliatever,  be  reduced  to  slavery  in  Jamaica ;  no 
^cee  person,  whether  white,  black,  or  brown,  can 
Tie  reduced  to  slavery.  But  there  is  a  slight  dis- 
Lfinction,  for  as  there  never  was  a  white  slave  in 
Jamaica,  there  cannot  well  be  a  presumption 
;  against  an  unknown  white  person  that  he  is  a  run- 
Mmy  slave,  however  liable  a  black  vagrant  may 
Ibe  to  such  a  suspicion.* 

|;   He  addsy '  that  hy  various  acts  of  assembler  in  different  islands,  , 

^MMkmn*m  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  persons  of  that  unfortunate 
.VMS  who  have  committed  or  are  suspected  oi  any  offence  against 
Che  pcdice,  are  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  kept  in  gaol,  without 
mm  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate ;  and  unless  they  are  claimed 
'  "Witliin  a  limited  time  by  some  owner,  who  can  prove  them  to  be 
kpkii  property,  or  they  themselves  can  produce  legal  evidence  of  their 
v&eedom,  they  are  publicly  sold  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  whose  bill 

*  'How  unjust,  how  abominable,  that  men  shoald  be  kept  in  bondage 
fterc/jr  an  account  of  their  colour  / '  is  the  cry  of  many  iguorant  persons,  as  \i 
Ae  AfHcMis  had  been  slaves  in  their  own  country  because  they  were  black  j 
tk  If  the  trade  in  African  slaves  had  been  encouraged  by  parliament  because 
.  Acf  were  black ;  or  the  colonists  had  ever  had  white  slaveSt  and  had  enianci* 
iMed  these  while  they  kept  the  negro  in  bondage,  because  he  was  black.  An 
Ml  lalglit  tbey  say  tiiat  Englishmen  are  free,  be(»use  they  are  white ;  or  thai 
|iey  VPe  more  dvUixed  and  refined  than  the  Africans^  becaose  they  are  white, 
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slavery  did  originate^  than  in  Janudca,  where  it 
exists  it  is  true,  but  never  did,  and. never 
originate.  There,  as  in  other  places,  the  state  i 
hereditary,  and  passes  to  the  descendants  of 
can  slaves  ;  but  there  is  no  law  by  which  a  firte- 
man,  whether  white,  black,  or  brown,  can  poasiblf 
be  made  a  slave. 

The  original  stock,  it  is  well  known,  had  been 
purchased  in  Africa  by  English  merchants^  and 
were  by  them  carried  to  the  colonies  and  sold.  JBut 
the  blame,  it  seems,  is  due  to  the  colonists  (alwaji 
the  greatest  offenders)  for  not  ascertaining  that 
the  African  title  was  good.  A  court  of  equity 
established  in  a  Guinea-yard  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  hear  and  decide  on  the  titles  to  the  slaves 
brought  in,  would  certainly  have  been  a  novelty 
in  judicature,  from  the  variety  of  tongues  in  which 
the  proceedings  must  necessarily  have  been  carried 
on,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  every  questicw 
at  issue  must  have  been  decided  by  the  evidence 
of  the  parties  themselves,  the  English  ship-master 
and  his  cargo ;  and  even  if  all  these  difficulties 
could  have  been  overcome,  would  England  have 
acknowledged  the  right  of  a  Charibbean  island  to 
exclude  commodities,  which,  according  to  her 
laws,  were  legal  ? 


ri 
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2i^f2i^*^       As  already  mentioned,  no  act  of  assembly  is  to 

SSSgfi?^'     be  found  in  any  of  the  colonies,  by  which, a  free 

Skl?^.  ^       ^^^  CA^  be  made  a  slave.    But  Mr.  S.  tells  us, 

that  ^without  any  act  of  assembly^  usage  {md 
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Apular  opinion^  received  in  the  colonial  courts 
kS  law,  have  established  these  comprehensive 
naxims :  that  no  white  person  can,  by  any  means 
whatever,  be  reduced  to  slavery  ;  and  that  every 
nan,  woman,  and  child,  whose  skin  is  black,  or 
rhose  mother,  grandmother,  or  great-grand- 
aether,  was  of  that  complexion,  shall  be  pre- 
wned  to  be  a  slave,  unless  the  contrary  can  be 
wpoved.'  p.  364. 

It  is  ti'ue,  no  white  person  can,  by  any  means 
mtever,  be  reduced  to  slavery  in  Jamaica ;  no 
50  person,  whether  white,  black,  or  brown,  can 
J  reduced  to  slavery.  But  there  is  a  slight  dis- 
iction,  for  as  there  never  was  a  white  slave  in 
tmaica,  there  cannot  well  be  a  presumption 
[ainst  an  unknown  white  person  that  he  is  a  run^ 
^y  slave,  however  liable  a  black  vagrant  may 
I  to  such  a  suspicion.* 

He  adds, '  that  by  various  acts  of  assembly  in  different  islands,  , 

knotvn  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  persons  of  that  unfortunate 
«  who  have  committed  or  are  suspected  oi  any  offence  against 
I  police,  arc  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  kept  in  gaol,  without 
m  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate ;  and  unless  they  are  claimed 
thin  a  limited  time  by  some  owner,  who  can  prove  them  to  be 
property,  or  they  themselves  can  produce  legal  evidence  of  their 
edom,  they  are  publicly  sold  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  whose  bill 

'  How  unjust,  how  abominable,  that  men  shonld  be  kept  in  bondage 
reig  on  account  of  their  colour  ! '  is  the  ay  of  many  ignorant  persons,  as  \i 
Africans  had  been  slaves  in  their  own  country  because  they  were  black  ; 
f  the  trade  in  African  sLires  had  been  encouraged  by  parliament  because 
f  were  black ;  or  the  colonists  had  ever  had  white  slaves,  and  had  eniaoci* 
ed  these  while  they  kept  the  negro  in  bondage,^  because  he  was  black.  As 
I  migh't  they  say  that  Englishmen  are  free,  be(»nse  they  are  white ;  or  thai 
f  are  more  dvlUzcd  and  refined  than  the  AfHcansj  becwise  tbey  are  while, 
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of  sale  is  a  valid  and  unimpeachable  title/  p.  368.    ^  And 
free  negroes  are  in  fact  often  deprived  of  their  liberty  by 
ings  under  these  unjust  and  tyrannical  laws,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,*  p.  369. 

The  laws  thus  misrepresented  are  certain  po! 
regulations,  necessary  to  protect  property 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  as  I  shall 
sently  shew ;  but  I  would  first  propose  to  Mr. 
the  following  questions :  If  there  exists 
the  English  colonists  such  a  disposition  to  led^ 
to  slavery  every  man,  woman,  and  child^  with 
black  or  coloured  skin,  who  are  one  and  all  tbd 
offspring  of  slaves,  how  did  these  people  evetf 
happen  to  be  free  ?  If  they  or  their  parents  Were^ 
without  any  compulsory  law,  emancipated  by  Urn 
whites,  is  it  credible  that^  while  the  whites  wen 
thus  emancipating  them  on  the  one  hand,  tbsgr* 
were  wrongfully  enslaving  them  on  the  other? 
liCt  our  author  explain  this  inconsistency ;  let 
him  also  account  for  the  fact  no  les^  at  variance 
with  his  assertions^  tliat  the  number  of  free  per^ 
sons  of  colour  in  the  island,  stated  by  B.  Edwards, 
in  1788,  at  10,000^  has  now  increased^  as 
appears  from  Stewart's  View  of  Jamaica^  tub-, 
lished  in  1823,  to  35,000,  and,  I  believe,  to  neater 
40,000. 

These  facts  certainly  do  not  appear  to  accofd 
with  the  charge  against  the  colonists ;  but  perhaps 
they  will  explain  the  reason  why  in  support  of  it 
Mr.  S.  and  his  friends  do  not  adduce  a  single  case 
of  a  free  person  having  been  reduced  to  slayerj  in 
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lie  colonies,  and  are  obliged  to  let  the  accusation 
(•^  on> '  tltcre  is  abundant  reason  to  believe.'  * 
In  an  island  like  Jam^ca,  contiuning  320,000 
laves,  it  is  very  evident  there  will  be  criminals, 
Bdt  as  in  all  other  communities  (not  excepting 
Ingland  itself,)  a  number  of  indolent,  profligate, 
•d  improvident  beings,  who,  if  they  can  help  it, 
ill  do  nothing  eitlier  for  themselves  or  for  others. 
livei  of  this  description  are  of  course  prone  to 
BMTtion ;  and  the  extent  of  uncultivated  country, 
id  means  of  supporting  themselves  in  it,  are 

>  I  had  fbniKiiy  ocnuion  Id  uicnliou  ui  idea  mtertainvd  bftbcAMtU 
poci,  that  false  sneiiriii);  may  brijsgMmc  disease  or  tenipnnlralunitj  upon 
fa,  \mi  t[iat  Ihrlr  harin;;  a  brokea  rial  In  Iheir  inonlh,  «rliea  giving  nUocF, 
t  dtana  to  preveut  ii ;  Aud  I  ciuiiKitliclp  noliriiiit  Iwre  (kit,  aa  buauui  natOR 
'*R7  where  prcIIymuchtLc  s.iiiic.lIici'erxistnanracHcefcrTglinlliirtoIhll 
nv  wn  coniitrjr,  wlirrc  toiuu  iKmina  \axe  n  nay  of  advanclpg  thesHMf 
panauled  cbarjicii  ai^iiat  iliurv  tliry  witii  (o  iujure,  uiity  iisiiiK  tbc  prccau- 
i'ta  knt  ail  /  Ihbili,  or  I /far,  lu  tbcir  month,  ai  ■  uIto  or  irtkrn  rltU 
N  aariBtbor,  ipenkingof  ibe  lilacli  Iracps  iliHbandeil  in  theWeatludiei, 
I, 'fliejluiTe  btcn  tnkeuiip  mid  dent  to  pi-ismi  as  rnn-awnrslam,  aud 
■9  bom  lold,  I  FBjtm,  In  many  cuscr,  u[ioa  the  preaunipiioa  of  bw  ariring 
vm  tlidr  colour,  because  tlicjr  ciiuld  nol,  witliin  the  ^liort  time  limited  by 
MMelawt,  make  proof  of  tbcir  freedom.'  p.  427. 

t.Ueaty  to  recofuiiac  tlie  lirohni  rial  licre;  and  an  altruliTC  reader  o(  the 
A  from  which  ihc  qaolation  la  tnlicu,  cannot  fail  to  obscrrc  other  iMtaoees 
tene  of  It,  and  that  it  ii  a  figure  admirably  calculated  to  icrre  the  pnrpowt 
Md  ui  authur.  The  nci:!  sei  duaiil '  friend  of  huuutuiljr,'  or  '  advocate  of 
Atni,'  iiHotcsthc  ntiertinn,  fiirRcKiug  or  omitting  Ihc  rial,  whkb,  >■- 
4,  ■any  careleiis  readers  will  overlook.  Thun  the  lie  gets  into  ctrcQlatkni, 
ItteptirpOKOfiunulhorig  ultainuri. 

Ir.  a  compMnii,  In  hi«  Prefiwie,  uf  certain  calnmnira  toucliiug  himself  and 
MB  ;  and  it  is  not  nnaniusing  lo  see  how  reliemciilly  indignaot  a  man  wba 
•nbenlof  abuMtoothemcan  be,ifbut  a hiiir of  Ai'i own  bend  in  toorhed, 
pitiag  Ihow  accmations  it  is  not  my  wish  to  mj  more  or  U'U.  I  aai 
■ng  to  bcllerc  tliey  nre  cnlumtiies  till  [  tec  proof  In  tbc  coiitraryj  but 
WUf  tkey  are,  miflit  not  an  cucniy,  arlio  choae  to  nir  tlie  weiponi  vllh 
IthDBraathnraji^  tbccoloniMs,  llini  evprcis  bimielf :  'hlr.Slcphrn's 
)dlat-tlK»yitcmnfil'jve'rcel»lrKtioiiiV!u,  I /far,  a  nKTC  cloak  for  MlRxh 
■ii.  l!enicceciled:n|;etiinBhii(>onlntaalucroUi-enituathiti j  andthallM 
Haedaccdblm  inlooificialperliily,  in  betrayiug  the  Mcrcts  of  tbe  colonial 
fei^  Mm  il  MhfMdHtKMM  M  MiCM*  ? 

Q  2 
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such^  that  they  could  never  be  recovered  by  thd 
masters^  but  that  they  become  weary  of  living  i 
this  wandering  way  of  life,  and  return  home ;  oi 
as  more  frequently  happens,  seek  an  intercoori 
with  the  negroes  on  some  distant  plantation^  In 
whom  in  the  end  they  are  apprehended  am 
carried  to  the  nearest  Avorkhouse.  It  is  with  sixd 
characters  that  the  workhouses  are  filled, — crinu 
nal  slaves,  or  such  as  have  fled  to  escape  tfti 
punishment  of  some  crime  they  have  committed 
and  are  apprehended  as  run-aways  where  they  itf 
unknown  ;  and  the  more  numerous  class  of  idl 
A^grants,  who,  with  no  disposition  to  work  or  t 
support  themselves  by  their  own  labour,  prey  o 
the  industry  of  others,  like  the  vagrant  paupers  c 
England — with  this  difference,  that  the  former  sof 
port  themselves  wholly  by  plunder,  while  di 
latter,  under  a  stricter  police,  and  where  proid^oi! 
are  not  so  easily  got  at,  must  generally  be  satisfie 
with  what  is  given  them. 

Now  here  is  an  evil,  not  of  a  temporary  nature 
but  wliich  will  last,  in  a  greater  or  less  degrei 
until  not  only  crimes,  but  all  the  minor  \dce8  \ 
indolence,  drunkenness,  &c.,  shall  cease  amon 
mankind.  When  that  happy  era  shall  arrive,  thei 
indeed,  Mr.  Stephen's  theory  may  be  safely  a] 
plied  to  practice ;  no  workhouses  will  be  reqiurc 
in  Jamaica,  nor  houses  of  correction  in  England 
aiid  there  will  be  no  sales  of  workhouse-slave 
But  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?  Wb 
other  system  of  police  for  a  society  so  constitute 
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he,  or  any  of  his  friends,  sugfjcst,  that  will 
T  presei-ve  the  peace  of  the  country,  better 
irt   the   just    riyhts   of  property,    or  more 

:ctually  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
jnunity  r 

Suppose  a  slave  of  the  above  description  deserts 
'las  master,  and  proceeds  to  a  district  a  hundred 
Vf  even  fifty  miles  distant,  where,  assuming  a  new 
same,  he  pretends  to  be  free,  it  is  evident  there  is 
nothing  but  the  laws  in  question  to  prevent  him 
from  carrying  his  point :  if  apprehended,  the 
cjianees  are,  that  neither  the  superintendent  of 
ti»e  workhouse,  nor  any  person  in  it,  can  detect 
tiie  falsehood  fi-om  a  personal  knowledge  of  him  ; 
nor  is  there  any  greater  probability  that  the  distant 
master  can,  from  the  false  name  given  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, discover  his  slave  and  claim  him.  Be 
U  also  remembered,  that  in  this  way  not  only 
fugitive  slaves,  or  vagrants,  but  criminals  who 
bad  fled  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  worst 
crimes,  would  effect  their  freedom,  while  the 
fiuthful  servant  woidd  remain  in  bondage.  Wlietlier 
this  is  Mr.  Stephen's  object,  whether  he  wishes 
to  give  encouragement  and  protection  to  vice 
and  crime,  or  If  lie  errs  through  ignorance,  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  the  colonists,  to  whom  the  result 
of  lus  laws,  however  intended,  would  be  destruc- 
tion. It  may,  {Krhaps,  be  a  question,  whether 
tlavery  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the  colonies, 
or  put  an  end  to  at  once  by  giving  a  ftur  compen- 
to  tlie  colonists ;  but  surely  no  one  will  aay 
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that  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  get  i|tiil 
of  it.  While  the  system  exists,  the  law^  if  ill 
object  is  to  protect  property,  must  surely  be 
framed  to  keep  as  slaves  those  who  are  slaves,  tiD 
legitimately  freed.  That  it  does  more,  is  not 
proved,  nor  attempted  to  be  proved.  It  is  indeed 
alleged,  that '  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe* 
it  does  more ;  but  where  this  abundant  reason  to 
believe  is  to  be  found,  we  are  not  told  ;  and  if  ttie 
evil  did  exist,  it  certainly  is  not  a  little  extil- 
ordinary 4liat  it  never  should  have  been  complained 
of  by  the  free  people  of  colour  themselves. 

In  a  society  so  constituted,  it  is  manifest  the 
law  must  necessarily  take  cognizance,  not  oiily  ol 
all  known  run-aAvay  slaves,  or  such  vagrants  as 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  slaves,  but  also  of 
all  suspicious-looking  unknown  negroes  who  can- 
not give  an  account  of  themselves.  And  to  say  that 
such  ought  not  to  be  sold,  is,  in  other  words,  to  | 
say,  that  a  slave  should  only  have  to  run  away 
from  his  master,  and  be  free  ;  which,  though  some 
in  England  might  think  it  highly  proper  {SitAr 
own  interest  not  being  concerned,)  cannot  well  be 
the  law  in  Jamaica,  or  in  any  other  country  where 
slavery  is  established. 

'  A  considerable  number  of  the  negroes  advertised/  says  Mr.  S., 
'  will  be  found  to  have  no  known  masters,  and  to  allege  thftt  tliej 
are  free  petsoni ;  and  yet  the  advertisements  state  that  they  an  to 
be  sold  at  an  early  period,  unless  claimed  by  on  owner,  or  praifd 
by  sufficient  evidence  to  be  free.'  p.  369. 

To  have  no  known  master^  anc)  to  be  freci  are 
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pretences  occasionally  set  up  by  the  more  artJFol ; 
but  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  lists  published,  will  see  that  but  a  very  incon- 
riderable  number  of  the  negroes  advertised  ever 
pretend  t»  be  free.  The  '  early  period'  at  which 
they  may  be  sold  is  four  months  from  the  date  of 
their  committal. 

Now  as  to  the  difficulty  of  producing  evidence 
<rf  freedom.  In  the  first  plfu;e,  all  manumission 
deeds  are  recorded,  and  the  person  maniimised 
has  a  certificate  of  it,  or  can  procure  one  from  the 
record  at  any  time  when  wanted.  Secondly,  every 
one  bom  free  ts  baptized,  and  has  his  or  her  name 
recorded  as  a  free  ))erson  in  the  parochial  regis- 
ters; consequently,  in  either  case,  there  can  bd 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  even  *  documentary 
•  evidence'  of  freedom,  if  such  were  necessaiy. 
which  in  practice  it  is  not ;  for  to  shew  by  re* 
ference  to  any  respectable  person  that  he  has 
been  known  as  but  reputedly  free,  is  always  snt- 
ficient  to  save  a  negro  from  being  committed  to 
«  workhouse  as  a  slave,  or  to  liberate  him  from  it 
if  he  has  been  committed.  If,  therefore,  any  free 
negro  or  midatto,  going  to  a  part  of  the  country 
where  be  is  unknown,  should,  by  any  improper 
f»mduct,  bring  suspicion  on  himself,  and  be  ap- 
prehended, and  committed  to  a  gaol  or  workhouse, 
and  if  he  has  no  testimonial  of  his  freedom  to 
iexbibit,  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring, 
within  four  months,  a  certificate  of  his  freedom 
firom  the  Record  Office  or  the  parochial  register. 
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or  the  testimony  or  letter  of  some  respectable 
person,  stating  that  he  has  known  him  as  reputedly 
free  ? 

In  these  circumstanees  where  is  the  danger,  or 
indeed  the  possibility,  of  a  free  person  being  re- 
duced to  slavery?  and  let, Mr.  Stephen  explain 
what  benefit  Avould  result  to  the  white  people 
from  it,  as  I  cannot  conceive  any  possible  motive 
or  inducement.  The  price  received  for  Avorkhonse- 
slayes  goes  to  the  public,  not  to  any  individual ; 
moreover,  they  are  such  characters  as  no  respect- 
able planter  will  introduce  among  his  people,  and 
seldom  sell  for  more  than  pays  their  fees. 

As  to  free  negroes  coming  from  other  states  to 
settle  in  Jamaica,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they 
will  not,  in  removing  from  one  island  to  another, 
use  the  very  shnple  precaution  of  carrying  with 
%iem  documents  which  they  know  to  be  every 
where  necessary  in  the  colonies  ?  And  even  if  a 
free  negro  comes  to  Jamaica  ignorant  of  this  law, 
he  learns  it  on  his  arrival,  and  is  under  no  neces- 
sity to  remain ;  though  the  truth  is,  he  would  run 
no  risk ;  as  a  decent  person  of  any  colour,  earning 
his  bread  in  an  honest  way,  is  no  more  molested 
in  Jamaica  than  in  England. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be,  since  such  laws 
are  necessary  to  protect  property  and  keep  as 
slaves  those  who  are  slaves  till  lawfully  freed, 
whetlicr  these  laAvs  are  so  guarded  that  free  per- 
sons are  not  endangered  by  them  ?  For  my  own 
port,  I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  guard  against 
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tills  xaxae  anxiously  than  it  is  done  in  Jamuca. 
Not  to  mention  the  facility  which  free  persons 
have  in  procuring  evidence  of  their  freedom,  and 
that  none  ever  arc  molested  but  such  as  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  are  run-away  slaves,  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  by  the  70th  and  7 1st  sections  of 
die  slave  law,  that  when  any  negro  or  other  per- 
son, dettuned  in  any  gaol  or  workhouse  as  a  run- 
away slave,  shall  allege  himself  to  be  free,  the 
custos,  or  senior  justice  of  the  prednct,  shall  im- 
mediately convene  a  special  sessions,  of  not  less 
than  three  justices  of  the  peace,  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  allegation ;  and  if  it  appear  that  such 
penon  so  detained  as  a  run-away  slave  is  free,  he 
•hall  be  forthwith  discharged ;  and  no  slave  so 
detuned,  and  making  such  allegation,  shall  be 
■old  until  such  investigation  has  been  made,  other- 
wise the  sale  to  be  null  and  void. 
'  Moreover,  if  the  justices  (easily  satisfied  as 
tbey  always  are  where  there  is  the  least  evidence 
to  bear  out  the  claim  of  freedom)  should  not  de- 
fflde  that  the  person  so  detained  is  free,  he  has 
atiU  another  resource,  and  may  serve  an  ejectment 
«r  wnt  of  Homine  Replegiando  on  the  supervisor 
of  the  workhouse,  who,  by  section  72d  of  the  slave 
law,  is  required  to  give  four  weeks'  previous  no- 
tice thereof,  with  a  description  of  the  person  ;  after 
which,  if  no  owner  conies  forwni*d  to  claim  the 
person  in  question  as  his  slave,  be  must  be  libe- 
nted ;  and  if  a  claimant  appears,  he  must  prove  a 
title  before  a  court :  the  person  detained  as  a  slave 
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is  not^  in  this  action,  required  to  pixyve  tint  be  Is 
free.  In  proof  of  this,  I  copy  the  following  id- 
vertisement  from  the  Royal  Gazette,  Jamaica,  Stfa 
June  1824:— 

'  Kinystan  Workhouse,  May  22(1, 18^. 

'  Whereas  I  have  been  this  day  served  with  an  action  of  JJo- 
mine  Replcgiando  at  the  suit  of  a  black  woman,  therein  called 
Betwy  alias  Elisabeth  Green,  and  stated  to  be  free  bj  Henry  J* 
Rots,  Eiq.,  her  attorney :  Notice  is  therefore  hereby  gifen,  dMft 
unless  some  person  or  persons  shall,  within  the  time  limited  by  Imm^ 
inform  me  of  his,  her,  or  their  intention  to  take  the  defanoe  of  the 
said  action,  I  shall  release  the  said  woman  on  her  fees  hieing  [laid. 
This  Voman  was  sent  in  under  the  name  of  Besaej  Green;  li  a 
Creole,  fire  feet  four  inches  high,  marked  d  ob  the  left  ahoifldv^, 
and  having  stated  herself  to  be  free,  was  ordered  by  L.  M'Leaii^ 
Esq.,  sitting  magistrate,  on  the  14th  of  October  last,  to  be  received 
into  this  workhouse,  and  detained  until  proceedings  were  instituted 
to  prove  the  same. 

Hehuy  BROucnToir,  Slip. 

Tliis  notice  clearly  shews  the  anus  probandi  in 
tins  action  to  be  on  the  master  churning,  and  not 
on  the  slave.  Whether  £.  Green  be  free  or  not; 
unless  a  person  i^ipears  to  claim  her  within  four 
weelu  after  the  date  of  the  advertisement,  she  iriU 
be  liberated ;  and  if  a  claimant  i^pears  he  must 
prove  his  tide ;  she  is  not  required  to  prove  that 
she  is  free. 

It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  claimant 
must  prove  his  right  by  a  written  tUle^  duly  e:e^ 
cuted  and  recorded.  Mr.  S.  indeed,  says,  that 
^  the  law  allows  the  master  to  deduce  bis  title  Iqr 
^  parol  emdence,  and  demands  no  proof  oi  tbe  acf- 
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'  Tite  state  beyond  the  colour  of  the  skin,*  p.  990. 
Bat  this  is  (tf  a  piece  with  his  assertion,  already 
noticed,  when  treating  of  the  trial  of  slaves  upon 
crimitial  accusations,  that  the  proceedings  agidnst 
tliem  in  all  cases,  capital  as  well  as  others,  are 
*  wholly  by  parol.'  There  is  just  as  much  truth  in 
the  one  proposition  as  in  the  other.  A  man  can 
no  more  lay  claim  to  a  negro  in  Jamwea,  than  to 
an  estate  in  England,  without  shewing  a  legal  title. 
Hence,  in  purclmsing  slaves,  the  first  object  always 
ii,  to  ascertain  from  the  public  records  tliat  the 
person  offering  them  for  sale  holds  a  valid  titl6, 
and  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them. 

No  evidence  lias  been,  nor,  I  believe,  can  be, 
adduced  to  shew  tliat  free  persons  have  ever  suf- 
fered wrong  by  the  police  laws  under  considera- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious 
that  slaves  in  Jamaica,  by  deserting  and  removing 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  frequently  manage 
to  pass  themselves  as  free,  till  by  being  reputed 
ta  sncb,  they  obtiun  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to 
freedom ;  which,  though  it  may  not  entitle  theiii 
to  all  the  privileges  of  free  people,  sueli  as  giving 
endenee,  &c.,  will  save  them  from  being  commit- 
ted to  a  workhouse.  Many  negToes  I  have  myself 
ctnployed  on  board  of  coasting  vessels  as  &ee 
persons,  who  had  no  document  of  freedom  to 
^ew,  and  who,  I  had  no  doubt,  were  run-away 
riaves ;  but  that  was  no  business  of  mine ;  I  [Mid 
diem  their  wt^s  as  others  did,  and  made  no  iii- 
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Let  the  reader  now  turn  to  Mr.  S.^  bearing  in 
mind  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  protect  free  per- 
sons, with  the  fact,  that  while  no  cases  of  such 
persons  having  been  reduced  to  slavery  in  the 
colonies  are  even  attempted  to  be  proved,  in- 
stances of  slaves  effecting  their  freedom,  by  de- 
serting and  passing  themselves  as  free,  are  fre- 
quent and  notorious. — 

*  I  have  said  that  the  Assemblies,  while  leaving  the  sources  of 
the  condition  undefined,  have,  by  the  presumption  against  (rae- 
dom,  and  bj  the  police  acts  together,  virtually  sanctioned  every 
source'  of  slavery  to  which  private  fraud  or  violence  may  resort. 
But  this  is  an  inadequate  view  of  the  case.  They  have  invented  a 
cause  of  slavery,  additional  to  all  those  which  lawgivers,  civil  or 
baibarons,  have  elsewhere  recognised,  or  rapacious  avarice  ex- 
plored ;  namely,  the  having  a  black  skin  without  a  deed  of  manu- 
misaion.  They  have  thus  contrived  to  eSect  what  human  despo- 
tism never  attempted  or  imagined  before.  When  they  made  a 
black  or  tawny  skin  a  presumption  of  bondage,  they  threw  a  con- 
venient veil  over  the  enormities  of  the  slave  trade,  and  indulged 
their  proud  contempt  of  the  African  race,  without  danger  to  any 
one  whose  censure  they  feared,  or  whose  rights  they  deemed  worth 
protecting.  Free  negroes  and  mulattoes  might  probably  suffer 
from  it ;  but  these  have  no  share  in  the  work  of  legislation,  or  in 
electing  the  assemblies ;  and  from  an  odiotts  middle  class,  which 
it  has  been  the  uniform  though  preposterous  policy  of  the  British 
colonies  to  discourage  and  reduce.'  pp.  371 — 2. 

TIlis  is  the  language  of  the  man,  who  says  his 
object  '  is  not  to  inflame  popular  indignation ;  * 
this  is  the  book  which  the  London  emancipation 
society  solicited  the  publication  of,  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  benevolence! 

We  have  already  asked  Mr.  Stephen  to  produce^ 
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in  proof  of  this  cruel  and  unmerited  chaise,  a 
single  instance  of  a  free  person  having  been  re- 
duced to  slavery  in  the  colonies.  We  call  upon 
him  also  to  reconcile  the  fact  he  himself  admits, 
that  people  of  colour  are  '  rapidly  increasing,'  with 
his  cliargc,  that  a  '  black  or  a  tawny  skin,  with- 

*  out  a  deed  of  manumission,  dooms  those  persons 

*  to  indiscriminate  slavery.'  We  call  upon  him 
&rther  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  of  the  firee 
coloured  people  themselves,  whom  we  are  accused 
of  so  cruelly  injuring ;  they  have  repeatedly,  both 
&e  blacks  and  the  broAvns,  applied  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  extension  of  their  political  rights,  which 
sometimes  has  been  granted  and  sometimes  re- 
fused ;  they  have  repeatedly  complained  of  griev- 
ances i  but  when  did  they  complain  that  any  of 
their  numbers  were  reduced  by  violence  and  in- 
justice to  a  state  of  slavery  ?  and  what  other  griev- 
tDce  could  equal  this  ? 

In  every  page  of  his  laboured  work,  Mr.  Ste-  Alleged aotip*- 
pfaen  speaks  of  the  hatred  and  contempt  which  the  tatht  SZt 
white  people  in  the  colonies  have  of  tue  black  and  p<«pw, 
browii.    This,  above  all  things,  he  *  hammers  on 
'  the  public  ear.'    But  the  idea  is  too  preposterous 
to  be   entertained  by    any  reasonable    person ; 
causes  are  obvious  for  a  master's  attachment  to 
bis  labourers,  who  are  at  the  same  time  his  pro- 
perty and  humble  dependents  ;  but  we  can  ima- 
gine no  causes  for  hatred  and  contempt  of  them. 
Not  can  wc  imagine  any  cause  for  that  animoaily 
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which  has  been  said  to  exist  between  the 
and  the  iree  people  of  colour,  linked  together  aa 
they   are    by    consanguinity  and  a  community 
of  interests.      If  the  latter  are  rising  into  im* 
portance  as  a  class, — if  some  individuals  among 
them  own  considerable  property  and  have  beett 
liberally  educated,  can  a  single  case  of  the  kind 
be  adduced  where  they  have  not  been  indebted 
for  these  blessings  to  their  white  relatives  and 
friends?    True,  they  have  not  yet  an  equalttjr 
of  political  privileges  with  the  white  pec^le ;  but 
as  a  body  are  they  yet  fit  to  be  put  upon  an  equi^ 
lity  ?  and  if  not,  how  is  the  line  of  distinction  td 
be  drawn  between  the  few  who  arc,  and  the  many 
who  are  not  ?    Persons  of  property  and  respecta* 
bility  among  them  are  fiilly  sensible  of  this  diffi* 
culty,  and  are  far  from  desiring  that  public  tnoH 
quillity  should  be  hazarded  by  premature  mea^ 
sures.    Individuals  of  an  opposite  description  will 
be  found  in  every  country ;  but,  (though  there 
may  be  some  prejudices  to  overcome,  and  some 
partial  distinctions  which  might  as  well  be  re- 
moved,) I  have  never,  in  toy  own  experience, - 
seen  any   appearance  of  animosity  between  the 
two  classes  of  white  and  brown  people  on  this 
ground ;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  danger  of  a 
misunderstanding,  unless  the  torch  of  discord  is 
carried  among  them  by  the  party  in  this  country 
who  are  disposed  to  imbitter  every  thing,  and 
embroil  the   different  classes,  in  the   colonies*. 
These,  like  Tom  Paine,  find  no  difficulty  in  set* 
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iling  the  rigfata  of  man ;  governments  have  not 
fiouDd  it  quite  so  easy.  , 

That  African  negroes  are  looked  upon  as  a  class  superiority  of 

•    *•  i»tiT-»»  •  1  the  white  peo- 

mfenor  to  enlightened  Bntons  is  true ;  they  are  v^^r^  ^^' 

themselves  perfectly  sensible  of  their  inferiority,  sro«"* 

however  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.    Build* 

ing  ships,  for  instance,  particularly  men  of  war, 

and  sailors  '^tiding  pass  *  (finding  their  way)  in 

the  ocean  from  Guinea  to  Buckra  Country,  as  they 

call  Jammca,  I  have  often  heard  them  speak  of 

ipdtb  astonishment ;  and  I  was  much  struck  with 

their  admiration  of  the  first  'steam-engine,*  or 

^smoke-mill,'  as  they  call  it,  that  was  set  to  work 

ia  the  neighbourhood  where  I  resided,  and  which 

ihey  came  from  all  quarters  to  see.    The  common 

exclamation  was,  '  Massa-nigger  !    wharra  dem 

<  Buckra  no  savi  ?    Wharra  dem  no  can  do  ?  * 

(Fellow-seifvant !  what  is  it  the  white  people  do 

not  know  ?    ^Vhat  is  it  they  cannot  do  ?)  * 

'  Sect.  VI.  Of  Enfranchifemeot.'  p.  374.  fimaiicipatSbii. 

This  subject  is  introduced  by  a  beautiful  and 
affecting  figure,  in  which  our  author  fancies  him- 


*  Some  years  ago,  the  bollcr-men  negroes  on  DackenAeld  estate  were 
oterlKfrd  by  the  book-keeper  discoursing  on  this  subject,  (the  superiority  of 
the  whites,)  and  various  opinions  were  given,  till  the  question  was  thus  set  to 
rest  by aa  dill  African :  '  When  God  Almighty  make  de  world,  him  make  two 
'  man,  a  nigger  and  a  luickra  $  and  him  give  dem  two  box,  and  him  tell  den 

<  for  make  dem  choice.  Nigger  (nigger  gnrcdy  fi-om  time!)  when  him  find 
'  one  box  heavy  him  take  it,  and  linckra  take  t*other ;  when  dem  open  dc  box, 
*  buckra  see  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  nigger  box  full  up  witli  hoc  and  bill,  and 

<  boe  and  bill  for  nigger  tiU  this  day.* 
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self  to  be  Baron  Trenck,  immured  in  a  gloomy 
and  solitary  dungeon^  labouring,  body  and  soul,  to 
work  his  way  out :' — 

*  Impatience  and  dejection/  says  he,  *  irould  indeed  often  re- 
turn ;  but  after  paroxysms  of  these,  hope  would  agsdn  come  te> 
floothe  me  and  animate  my  efforts.  My  tyrant  would  loee  imek 
of  his  purpose,  for  he  would  not  break  my  heart,  lulea  by  findiiif 
out  my  secret  labours,  and  preventing  their  resumption,  he  should 
shut  out  the  ray  of  hope  which  had  cheered  me^  and  plunge  me  in 
the  darkness  of  despair.  Such  is  the  value  of  possible,  but  &r 
more  that  of  potential  liberty,  to  the  slave/  p.  375. 

A  very  beautiful  and  very  affecting  description 
certainly,  if  Mr.  Stephen  were  really  Baroa 
Trenck,  deprived  of  ^  possible  or  potential  liberty,* 
or  if  the  slaves,  whom  he  personates,  were  really 
in  such  a  situation  as  is  implied  by  the  compari- 
son. Fortunately,  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  them. 
The  negro  labourers  in  the  West  Indies  feel  it  no 
more  a  degradation  or  a  hardship,  diat  having 
their  wants  and  comforts  supplied  by  their  mas- 
ters, they  must  work  for  them  to  the  end  of  their 
days,  than  the  free  labourers  in  Britain  do,  that  to 
procure  daily  bread,  they  are  doomed  to  a  life  of 
toil  that  can  end  only  with  their  existence,  while 
they  see  the  master  whom  they  serve,  wallowing 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  spend- 
ing more  in  one  day  than  the  pittance  that  repays 
the  toil  and  supplies  hundreds  of  his  poor  depen- 
dents with  the  bare  means  of  existence. 
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People  are  apt  to  err  by  applying  their  own  feel-  ^;^°^P^' 
mm  to  the  case  of  others ;  and  by  whom  was  this  'J^  *>t  ^ 
error  ever  more  likely  to  be  fallen  into  than  by 
enlightened  free-bom  Englishmen,  af^lyjng  the 
standard  of  tiieir  own  minds  to  the  ease  of  the 
African  slave,  who  ia  some  things  has  notaa idea 
in  common  with  them  ?  Freedom,  to  an  EngUsh- 
man,  appears  on  object  of  such  paramount  impor- 
tance,  that  every  earthly  blessing  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance  in  comparison  ;  whOe  to  the  negro,  who 
has  been  bom  and  bred  up  in  slavery,  who  consi- 
ders labour  the  only  enl,  and  idleness  the  only 
bliss,  freedom,  as  British  labourers  understand 
iaAd  enjoy  it)  is  a  thing  as  yet  unknown  and  unde- 
rired.  I  have  lived  twenty-one  years  among 
nq^roes,  and  never  heard  one  of  them  express  a 
■entiment  with  regard  to  freedom,  such  as  Eng- 
&famen  entertain.  They  speak  of  it  as  desirable, 
newing  it  as  the  enjoyment  of  wealdi  with  an  ex- 
onption  from  labour ;  but  freedom,  joined  with 
poverty  and  labour,  is  a  thing  they  even  ridicule ; 
and  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  how  much 
■a  independent  wealthy  slave  con  look  down  on  a 
poor  freeman  of  his  own  colour.  On  Golden 
Grove  estate,  the  propeity  of  Mr.  Arcedeckne,  on 
which  I  many  years  resided,  a  little  colony  of  free 
blacks  have  established  themselves  on  the  sea- 
side, and  are  by  sufferance  allowed  to  remun. 
They  pay  no  rent ;  and  yet  such  is  their  indolence 
and  improvidence,  that  they  are,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  stqipOTted  in  no  small  degree  by  Uie 


bounty  of  the  id&ves  on  the  neighlyHinng  platttft- 
tions.  I  have  often  myself  asaiated  tfarnt  ¥r\lk 
medicine,  food,  &c.^  and  have  known  modifildiiM^ 
tiemen,  on  several  occa^onsi  attend  them  m  M/r 
ness  witiiout,  of  course,  looking  for  a  fee.  < ,  i  -: 

That  freedom  should  be  a  blessing  when  ^  joiiir 
^  ed,  as  it  often  is,  with  much  abject  toil  and  gKtt 
*  misery/  is  as  incomprehensible  to  the  n^ffoes,  M 
that  the  element  of  water  should  become  aqlid  bf 
;Oold,  To  exemplify  their  understanding  of  feci^ 
dom,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  heard  my  om 
9enrants,  when  I  happened  to  be  longer  m  tafld 
than  usual,  say  to  one  another,  ^  Maaia  think  hmik 
free  man  this  morning ; '  meaning  that  I  HifMighi  I 
bad  nothing  to  do,  and  was  indulging  in  idloMia 
instead  of  attending  to  business.  Sudi  geneBal^ 
if  not  universally,  is  the  meaning  vhidi  thef  .  afr 
tach  to  being  free ;  they  have  no  more  conceptism 
of  the  labour  performed  by  the  free  people  ctf 
England,  (so  much  greater  than  they  themaelTCa 
perform,)  than  these  have  of  the  greater  comfiroCp 
enjoyed  by  the  slaves.  And  the  eloquence  of  • 
Canning  would  fail  to  convince  a  negro  slave  thflt 
he  would  be  benefited  by  being  freed,  if  he  had  to 
lose  his  present  home,  provide  himself  with  an- 
other, apd  work  as  hard  as  before  to  support  hina- 
self  and  his  children,  hitherto  provided  for  by  his 
master.  Nor,  indeed,  is  emancipation  much  bet- 
ter understood  in  its  various  bearings  and  pro- 
bable results,  by  the  supporters  of  it  in  this  coun^' 
try,  than  by  the  slaves  in  the  colqnies.    Itoe  it  i« 
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tm^  tbiQir !  th^  it  is  anotlier :  here,  it  is  to  make 
^  n^ioes  an  industrious  and  enterprising  free 
pRMantry:  tliere.  it  is  to  be  a  liberation  from  tbe 
imitw'a  authority,  an  exemption  from  labour,  in 
riiort  the  free  and  fiiU  enjoyment  of  enviable  idle- 
BM4,  in  the  houses  and  land  belonging  to  their 
BHWters,  \7hicfa  they  now  possess. 

Hfor  can  they  in  reason  be  blamed ;  for  as  this  iHi^er  Ana 
■  tiie  only  change  they  can  comprehend  that  i 
would  benefit  them,  what  more  natural  than  to 
ooDclude  it  to  be  that  which  is  intended  ?  And  if 
ftOM  is,  indeed}  what  t^e  mother  coimtry  in  its  wis- 
cbm  and  benevolence  intends,  all  ia  well ;  if  no^ 
it  CHinot  too  soon  put  an  end  to  discusmons  which 
nqr  induce  them  to  take  by  violence,  what  they 
wt  led  to  think  unjustly  withheld  by  their  masters. 
laft  it  not  be  supposed  that,  far  as  they  are  dia- 
tan^  they  are  not  informed  of  what  ia  going  on. 
Hie  parliamentary  proceedings  on  the  subject  of 
the  cc^onics,  find  their  way  to  every  plantation  in 
Junuea  as  fast  as  the  winds  can  waft  them,  and 
wee  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  presence  of 
negso  sen-ants,  who  speedily  carry  them  from  the 
tables  of  the  wtiite  people  to  those  of  the  slaves. 
Not  ia  this  the  only  channel  of  communication 
diey  have;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the  black  and 
coloured  servants  constantly  returning  from  Eng- 
ird to  the  colonies,  and  carrying  with  them  a 
confused  notion  of  intended  emancipation,  there 
11  ABother  even  inorc  dangerous  channel :  vawj 
b2 
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of  the  tree  coloured  people  are  educated,  and  not 
only  get  the  newspapers,  but  through  incendiaries 
the  twopenny  pamphlets  published  in  Englttad, 
which  almost  openly  advocate  insurrection; 
through  the  coloured  people  the  contents  of  tiiese 
villanous  productions  reach  the  ears  of  die  slaves ; 
and  kindly  treated  and  happy  as  they  in  genenl 
are,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  labourers  in 
any  country  can  long  withstand  an  almost  duect 
instigation  to  rebellion.  Even  in  this  country, 
where  the  arm  of  government  is  so  much  stronger 
than  in  the  colonies,  could  such  inflammatory  lan- 
guage be  addressed  to  the  labouring  classes  vn&r 
out  danger  of  the  most  fatal  consequences  ?  Only 
suppose  that  societies  and  institutions  were  formed 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bettering  the  conation 
of  the  operatives ;  that  meetings  were  held,  speeches 
made,  and  reports  published,  giving  the  moat 
touching  (no  matter  however  false)  description 
of  the  hardships  they  endure  ;  that  tlie  capitalists 
and  great  landowners  were  held  up  in  the  most 
o^ous  light,  as  men  wallowing  in  wealth  ^  wrung 
*  from  the  sinews '  of  their  fellow-creatures,*  as 

*  At  the  late  anti-slavery  meeting  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Buxton  is  reportcil* 
have  Rpoken  of  the  colonists  va  *  fattening  on  the  labanrt  of  tlie  slam/-* 
expression  of  iieculiar  felicity  in  the  moutli  of  a  man  wlio  ci^oya  snch  iivikkf 

*  derived  (as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper  hath  it)  from  the  alnews  of  tk 
negroes'!  But  Mr.  Stephen**  eloquence  beats  every  thing  in  tUf  vtfi 
and  inay  be  taken  as  a  ])erfcct  pattern  by  those  who  would  stir  up  the 
lace  of  any  country  against  their  rulers  or  the  men  of  property.  Thn 
have  on  the  one  side,  '  savage  tyrants,  inhuman  oppressors,  ferochHit  a 

*  ters,  cruel  and  unfeeling  masters,  cruel  brutalizers  of  their  people,  bnHil 

*  oppressors,  white  mooarchs,  white  oligarchists,  white  mobility,  while  ■■- 

*  jesties,  Ac.  dec'    And,  on  the  other  side,  <  African  victims,  a^cct  deipi«A 
;  DC|rO|  oppression  of  the  hdpless,  extreme  and  imel  tqiprenloni  aad  Miyi 
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CfttiDg  the  bread  of  the  &therlcss  and  grinding 
tlie  £ices  of  the  jKwr,'  as  both  '  hating  and  despis- 
ing the  working  classes;'  in  short,  just  such 
yrapts  and  oppressors  as  the  colonists  have  been 
Qpat  falsely  represented  ;  and  say,  if  combination, 
iot,  rebellion,  and  revolution,  are  not  the  conse- 
puences  that  might  be  anticipated  i  True,  the 
iroceediDgs  of  liie  anti-colonists  are  not  in  Ja- 
ouca ;  but  are  they  not  khovra  there  i  Is  it  not 
uxorious  that  some  of  the  most  inflammatory 
lamphlets  published  in  England  have  been  sent 
lut  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  disseminated 
dnaoDg  the  slaves  and  people  of  colour?  Not  only 
nmphlets  are  sent  out,  but  crockery  ware  and 
landkerchiefs  with  inscriptions  and  devices  re- 
iresenting  them  as  oppressed,  and  calling  on  them 
4>  rifte  and  take  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 
.  If  these  facts  are  not  known,  they  ought  to  be 
inown ;  it  may  soon  be  too  late :  and  they  will 
Uive  much  to  answer  for  who  have  lent  their  aid 
»  carry  bloodshed  and  misery  into  the  abodes  of 
xacc.  In  the  public  prints  it  is  frequently  asked, 
fthe  negroes  in  the  colonies  are  so  comfortable 
md  so  perfectly  contented,  how  comes  there  to  be 
M>  much  danger  of  insurrection  ?  This  question 
s  partly  answered  by  what  has  just  been  stated ; 
o  wlueh  it  may  be  added,  that  among  them,  as 
imong  every  other  people,  there  are  some  design- 
Dg*,  restless,  and  ambitious  individuals,  who  would 

■fBlfciiiHiiH  AMcani,  otmne  Md  belplnn  alBrery,  Rod  «rale  «t  umb,  |Mar 
vUrci,  fotit  bclns^i  poor  ilrudKvS)  &c,  tic' 
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b6  glad  to  fomebt  miscliief  in  the  hope  of  lAJiflN 
in^  an  ascendency ;  the  same  principle  thiit  Ikb 
ih  some  degree  influenced  the  revolutioniisti  in 
all  countries,  and  is  here  particularly  datagetotas 
from  the  ignorance  of  so  great  a  part  of  thie  jpopil- 
lation.    But  was  there  ever  an  insurrection  of 
negroes  known,  the  object  of  wliich  was  fre^ottk, 
as  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  the  labourers  iii  this 
country,  and  as  the  advocates  of  emancipation  per- 
haps intend  it  for  the  negroes, — ^a  release  from  ^ 
master's  authority,  with  the  loss  of  his  proteetioh 
and  support,  for  permission  to  labour  where  tUSy 
will,  and  for  whom  they  will,  as  the  labourers  in 
Bugland  do  r    Never.    Nor  am  I  aware  that  Hmt 
cessive  labour,  or  ill  treatment  of  any  kind^  has 
ever  been  assigned  by  the  negroes  in  our  colbHieii 
as  the  cause  of  insurrection.    Tlic  insurrection  (tf- 
the  Koromantyn  slaves  in  Jamaica,  in  1760,  was 
the  act  of  savage  Africans,  newly  imported  and 
impatient  of  restraint ;  the  more  recent  disturb- 
ances in  that  island  proceeded  from  an  iclea  ehter- 
tained  by  the  negroes,  that  liberty  had  been  granted 
them  by  the  King,  and  was  unjustly  withheld  by 
their  masters.     On  this  subject,  I  quote  the  Re- 
port of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Session  1824 : — 

*  Your  Committeo  has  sedulously  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origift 
of  the  Tarious  disturbances  which  hare  so  recently  a^tated  the 
island  I  aud  in  no  one  instance  have  they  been  attributed  to  anj 
complaints  preferred  by  the  slaves,  of  cruel  treatment  experienced 
froui  their  masters  or  overaeere,  or  the  privation  of  any  rights  witfi 
which  usage  or  law  had  invested  tliem,    On  the  contrary  thereof, 
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Ah  vtty  Mgrow  wbo  tuTc  atoned  by  die  ferlbitnre  of  tbflir  Htu  £»■ 
too  vlal&dou  of  the  laws  of  tbeir  country,  declared,  both  befbra 
tbeir  convictioi)  and  at  the  place  of  execution,  that  they  were  eon- 
tented  and  happy  till  they  imtribed  notions  that  the  Kinf;  and  W9- 
haritfoe  had  made  them  free. 

■  '  Hue  idea  ia  not  confined  to  any  one  particular  paiiah,  bat  a^, 
pean  to  hare  pervaded  the  whole  island,  and  hai  tabea  such  full 
posMSiton  of  the  uegro  niiod,  tliat  it  forms  the  constant  theme  of 
Ua  conrersation  ;  aud  its  effects  arc  too  lamentably  shewn  by  the 
ikered  demennour,  and  the  reluctanoe  exhibited  in  diBcharging  b» 
di^arT  dotiet.  All  notions  of  dependence  and  suljection  to  iU 
Ktfthbrity  of  his  master  are  now  excluded,  and  so  brfrom  regvd^ 
iUg  the  latter  with  his  wonted  feelings  of  respect  and  a&ction,  1m 
looks  upon  him  as  his  bitterest  enemy,  in  withholding  fronl  him  dw 
Agdjment  of  those  privileges  which  the  mother  cbnnby  (s  supjiuMl' 
to  hiare  conceded.  The  natural  result  of  this  has  been,  it  rcaUna' 
Aipectation  of  benefits  of  which  they  faare  no  definite  idea:  toint' 
kmkiog  forward  to  emanripation,  while  others,  more  moderale^' 
i-ff^fi""  their  vieira  to  the  enjoyment  of  Friday,  Satniday,  and  Sfn- 
itji  as  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  negro.  The  discussions  which , 
from  time  to  time  are  renewed  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  wi^ 
wtiich  tlie  negroes  berime  acquainted,  tend  to  Iceep  alire  ities* 
feelings  of  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  and  wilt,  if  peisiated  fa,' 
•vtotnaUy  place  a  barrier  of  insurmountable  hostility  betwaatt  tho 
ipM^  and  his  slave,  and  inevitably  defeat  the  objeot  which  cm 
t^  advocates  of  emancipation  themselves  entertain :  tar  inalaad  at 
difioaing  a  pure  and  salutary  l^ht,  which  might  ([radiiilly  prepan 
the  negro  mind  iar  that  improvement  in  its  condition  irhich  duy 
ha  ilone  contemplated,  they  infiiae  notions  inimioal  to  their  omm 
h^ipineas  and  to  the  wcl&re  of  the  colony  ;  the  efbct  of  wbkh» 
yoar  Committee  dread,  will  be  to  kindle  a  flame  which,  if  anr 
ectiagniabed,  will  only  be  quenched  in  blood.  Tho  wisbas  and 
good  intentions  of  the  master  have  been  paralysed  by  the  faai  that 
•OBi^  of  rerolt  may  be  of  too  frequent  occurtcnco  to  afibtd  ahj 
tatioDal  prospect,  that  the  &tal  delusion  which  now  orershadowa 
At  wmat  of  the  DCgn  may  be  emitually  removed ;  and  bowenr. 
Mtiini  ba  may  bf  to  adopt  mMaum,  which  pntdaaaa  and  hnmm- 
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nity  may  suggest  as  tending  to  ameliorate  -  the  conditioo  of 
slares,  he  dares  not,  lest  they  should  be  considered  acts  of  coiii|ial- 
sion,  and  thereby  excite  feelings  of  triumph  in  the  negro  boson, 
which  no  subsequent  erents  could  possibly  allay/ 

To  the  same  effect,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Man^ 
Chester,  in  a  despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  of  date  Ist 
July  1824,  sap : — 

*  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  Lordship,  that  the  delusion  whidi 
the  negroes  throughout  the  island  hare  generally  participated  ia^^ 
that  they  are  entitled  to  their  freedom,  has  not  been  remofcd  fay 
the  publication  of  his  Majesty's  Proclamation.  They  have  bssi 
heard  to  declare,  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  that  the  Prodant- 
tion  is  a  forgery,  and  has  been  fabricated  in  this  country  by  th«r 
owners.  Whether  the  impression  will  erer  be  removed  it  is  dil- 
cult  to  say,  but  I  am  extremely  apprehensive  that  some  time  will 
elapse  before  the  island  is  again  restored  to  a  perfect  state  of  tna- 
qnilUty.' 

Sir  B.  d*Urban,  Governor  of  Demarara,  in  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  of  date  tiie  Sth 
of  May  1824,  in  allusion  to  the  late  revolt  in  that 
colony,  writes  thus : — • 

*  Respecting  the  actual  state  of  feeling  and  disposition  of  ths 
slaves,  the  result  of  all  the  information  I  have  collected,  compaied* 
and  combined,  is  not  very  satisfactory ;  for  it  compels  me  to  be 
convinced  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  is  any  thing  but  extinct ;  it 
Is  alive,  as  it  were,  under  its  ashes ;  and  the  negro  mind,  akboagk 
giving  fiurth  no  marked  indications  of  mischief  to  those  not  aocns* 
tooied  to  observe  it,  is  still  agitated,  jealous,  and  suspicious, 

*  Many  of  the  slaves  in  this  colony,  and  especially  those  on  the 
east  coast,  (which  was  the  theatre  of  the  revolt,)  are  described  ts 
roe  as  remarkably  well  informed  upon  all  that  passes  in  Englaad 
and  in  the  colonies  interesting  to  their  views  and  condition ;  many 
of  them  read ;  most  of  them  well  understand  what  is  read  or  re* 
peoted  to  them ;  they  are  all  naturally  enough  inquisitive  to  leara 
whatever  relates  to  them ;  andf  unquestionably,  they  ooolijitte  ta 
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prociue  very  early  information  of  all  discussions  in  Parliament,  in 
tlie  newspapers,  and  in  the  public  prints.' 


To  remove  the  delusion  among  the  slaves  ^  that 
^  orders  had  been  sent  out  for  their  emancipation/ 
a  Proclamation  by  the  King  was  published,  after 
the  recent  revolt,  by  the  late  Governor,  Major- 
General  Murray.  His  successor  in  the  govern- 
ment. Sir  B.  d' Urban,  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
another :  ^  And,*  continues  his  Excellency,  in  the 
despatch  above  quoted,  ^  in  order  to  ensure  the 
*,  due  circulation  of  this  Proclamation,  the  faith  of 

*  the  negroes  in  its  authenticity,  and  its  conse- 
^  quent  influence  upon  them,  I  am  proceeding 

*  through  the  districts  of  the  east  coast,  and  have 
^,appouited  tliat  two  chosen  slaves  from  each 
^  estate  shall  meet  me  at  the  residence  of  their  re- 
'  spective  burgher  captains,  where  I  shall  in  per* 
^  son  read  the  Proclamation  to  them,  explain  to 
^them  myself  what  I  wish  explained,  and  send 

*  them  back  to  their  comrades.     I  look  forward  to 

*  good  effects  from  this  measure,  &c/ 

These  documents  shew  what  the  extent  of  the 
delusion  has  been  among  the  negroes,  the  melan- 
choly effects  it  produced,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
moving it.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  unquestion- 
able evidence,  there  are  not  wanting  individuals 
who  deny  that  the  discussions  in  this  country, 
either  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  can  at  all  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  the  colonics ;  nay,  the  danger 
and  alarm  of  an  insurrection  are  no  sooner  over, 
than  it  is  denied  that  there  was  an  insurrection, — 
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that  there  was  even  a  serious  offence  cottiimUed 
by  the  negroes  ;  and^  of  course^  the  blood  of  die 
deluded  victims  is  laid  at  the  iioor  of  the!  66loniBt& 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  late  insurrectioh  in  DA 
rara^ '  there  was  nothing  like  a  grave  offence  cbih- 
^  mitted  by  the  slaves/  says  the  Edinburgh  Ilfe- 
vicw ;  *  the  negroes  struck  work ;  the  blundeHiig 
'  indecision  of  their  rulers^  and  the  seditious  8(}tUib- 
^  bles  of  the  constituted  authorities^  oecasioilM  t 
*  belief  that  they  were  freed.  To  ascertaitt  thli; 
'  they  took  steps  which,  in  England,  wotild  hftVb 
^been  punished  with  a  month's  imprisbnmdtii 
^  and  straightway  the  land  streamed  with  bibbd/ 

Struck  work !  was  the  expression  ever  bbfoi^ 
applied  to  a  body  of  slaves,  amounting  to  sbiilis 
hundreds,  assembled  in  arms  against  their  lii&i- 
ters  ?  But  however  this  party  may  palliate  in^ii^ 
rection  among  the  negroes,  by  saying  they  liaS 
only  struck  work ;  or  however  it  may  cast  the 
blame  of  the  negroes  being  misled  into  the  belief 
that  tlieir  freedom  had  been  sent  oiit,  on  the  in* 
decision  of  their  rulers  and  the  squabbles  of  the 
constituted  authorities ;  while  the  white  people 
exist  in  the  colonies,  they  must  maintain  order  and 
subordination:  in  the  midst  of  a  population  so 
constituted,  and  where  there  may  soon  be  such 
fcarJEul  odds  against  theni^  they  will  think  of  self- 
preservation, — they  will  not  wait  till  the  insurrec* 
tion  makes  head, — ^till  they  are  overpowered  with 
numbers,  and,  as  the  Review  expresses  it,  'the 
knife  is  at  their  throats/ 
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Aeebrding  to  Mr.  Stephen,  it  is  intolerable  op^ 
pre^on  that  goads  the  negroes  into  resistance; 
but  if  we  believe  the  accounts  given  us  in  history, 
it  has  at  least  sometimes  happened,  that  slaves 
have  been  found  the  foremost  and  most  active  in 
xvbellion  where  the  reins  of  authority  had  been 
most  slackened,  and  the  greatest  indulgences  had 
been  granted  to  them.  Order  and  subordination 
ikkust  be  maintained  in  the  West  Indies  as  else- 
where, and  it  is  well  kiiown  that  on  plantations 
where,  either  through  pusillanimity,  indolence,  or 
ni-1Jmed  lenity,  order  and  subordination  are  not 
ihaiiitained,  there  will  ever  be  found  the  greatest 
discontent  among  the  slaves,  the  greatest  trouble 
to  the  manager,  and  the  least  prosperity  to  both 
masters  and  slaves.  Negroes  are  but  children  in 
intellect,  and,  like  children,  easily  spoiled ;  both 
may  be  treated  with  kindness,  and  yet  a  proper 
authority  kept  up ;  but  by  both  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  kindness  very  ill  requited,  where  discipline 
is  neglected. 

Even  setting  aside   the  consideration  due  to  Fatal  conMf- 
vested  rights  of  property,  which  ought  never  to  be  liuTesofpre- 

•    •  .  ••  •«!       mature  email* 

violated,  it  is  my  most  sincere  opinion,  tliat  if  the  ditaUon. 
demon  of  mischief  himself  were  to  have  power 
ggranted  him  to  dictate  the  measure  best  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  all  classes  in  the 
British  colonies,  slaves  as  well  as  others,  it  would 
be  immediate  or   premature  emancipation ;  and 
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unquestionably,  the  consequences  of  thus  casting 
the  slaves  loose  from  authority  in  their  .present 
state,  would  be  such  as  could  afford  gratification 
only  to  such  a  spirit, — strife,  carnage,  and  desola- 
tion. 

Gratifying  as  it  would  be  to  every  benevolent 
mind  to  see  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery,  extir- 
pated from  the  earth,  and  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  religion,  and  science, 
.  let  us  not  be  misled  by  Utopian  dreams  to  attempt 
what  is  so  far  beyond  mortal  power,  as  to  change 
an  ignorant  and  comparatively  savage  people,  and 
at  once  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  the  most 
enlightened ;  nor  let  us  forget  that  what  are  good 
laws  for  the  one,  may  be  very  unfit  for  the  other. 
The  minds  of  the  negroes  must  be  more  enlight- 
ened, they  must  acquire  a  taste  for  something 
more  than  the  satisfying  of  the  mere  animal  wants 
of  the  body,  a  taste  for  the  higher,  though  perhaps 
artificial,  pleasures  and  acquirements,  which  sti- 
mulate the  industry  of  civilized  life ;  in  short, 
emancipation  must  be  allowed  time  to  effect  itself 
among  them,  as  it  has  done  in  other  countries.  It 
.never  can  be  given  to  a  whole  class  of  people  at 
once,  without  the  most  evident  danger ;  and  every 
attempt  to  press  emancipation  beyond  the  progress 
of  education  and  knowledge  and  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  freedom,  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  re- 
tard instead  of  promoting  civilization. 
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imong  instances  which  have  been  brought  for-  GnuDdptfioB 
^  to  establish  the  practicability  of  an  inuue-  America, 
te  or  general  emanctp^on,  we  have  seen  re- 
ince  made  to  some  of  the  States  of  North 
lerica,  Pensi/lDania,  New  York,  and  New  Jergey, 
ere  laws  were  passed  by  their  own  respective 
islatures,  declaring  that  slavery  should  cease 
;r  a  certun  subsequent  date.  But,  in  the  first 
ce,  between  these  states  and  our  colonies  thefe 
sts  no  parallel^  because  the  number  of  slaves  in 
former  was  altogether  insignificant  compared 
h  the  white  population,  for  whose  labour  tlic 
nate  is  better  adapted  than  for  the  labour  of 
proes.  Nor  is  this  all :  there  is  another  circum- 
ncc  in  the  case,  which  those  who  bring  it 
ward  as  a  pattern  to  us,  are  cither  ignorant 
or  take  care  never  to  mention ;  in  point  of 
t,  though  there  was  an  abolition  of  slavery  in 
ise  states,  there  was  no  emancipation^  as  the 
ves  were  only  removed  to  the  more  southern 
tcs  before  the  date  when  slavery  was  to  cease, 
'itnessed  myself  a  cai^o  of  those  unfortunate 
ngs  shipping  off  from  New  Jersey  for  Louisiana, 
1  the  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that,  however 
)d  a  thing  it  might  he  for  New  Jersey,  the  law 
ich  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  it,  had  done  any 
Qg  but  benefited  the  slaves,  who  were  thus 
n  from  their  homes,  to  be  employed  in  what 
.  Stephen  calls  '  the  lethiferous  process  of  open- 
g  new  lands,'  inthe  distant  swamps  ofLoiusiana. 
Suppose  a  law  were  passed,  by  wluch  slavery 
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was  to  cease  in  the  Bahamas  in  1830^  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  slaves  there,  were,  before  that  period, 
removed  to  Demarara,  it  would  be  exactly  audi  a 
case  of  emancipation  as  has  been  quoted  ism 
America. 


£BMncip^on       The  dissolution  of  slavery  is  distingaished  fay 
dempdon.        }j[f^  Stq>hen  into  three  modes :  1,  Redemption*; 

2,  Manumission ;  3,  Enfranchisement  by  puMie 

authority. 

'  I  mean  by  redemption,  the  dusolatlon  of  slavery  by  ta^  of 
a  condition  previously  annexed  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave,  ue 
performance  of  which,  on  hb  part  or  behalf,  entitles  him  to  Us 
freedom  by  law,  independently  of  the  roaster's  wilL  SlKvefj  has 
not  every  where  been  redeemable-  It  is  almost  needkas  thnyifB 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  suc}i  mitigation  of  the  state  in  the  Piitisk 
colpnies.'  p.  378. 

Hiis  leads  into  a  comparison  of  the  slave  laira 
of  other  states  with  those  in  our  colonies,  which 
terminates  as  usual  in  proving  ours  to  be  tiie  wont 
that  ever  existed  in  any  age  or  country. 

Speaking  of  the  law  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
Mr.  S.  says : 

'  The  enslaved  negro  may  not  only  compel  the  master  tq  accept 
of  his  value,  when  tendered,  as  the  price  of  his  freedom,  'whi^ 
valne,  when  contested,  the  civil  magistrate  is  empowered  to  adjiu^; 
bat  may  even  redeem  himself  progressively,  by  paying  a  poitkm  af 
that  price,  ior  an  equal  proportion  of  the  tinie  luring  whicfi  Yf^  ps 
bound  to  labour  for  the  master.     When  rich  enough,  lor  iutasoe, 

mm  ^  (.••■Jit 

to  pay  a  sixtb-part  of  his  appreciation,  he  may  redeem,  for  his  omi 

•  ■  Urn  ^T 

use,  one  day  in  the  week ;  by  employing  which  industriously  he 
Fill  of  coune  be  iQucb  sooner  enabled  tabay  outv  secoddHhy, 


Sight  <ifMe4emf4kA. 

t^Mf  Mp  o«oU  ban  htfia  tbnugh  as^  odur  appllcUun  of  tlu  powQT 
fii^  ^AOpind ;  t^  ]fg  puifuing  tbe  Mine  laudable  coune,  the  r^ 
m^udw  of  hia  time  may  obrkiusly  be  redeemed  iritli  a  continualbr 
Uedentad  progresi,  till  he  becomei  entitled  to  an  entire  and  finiU 

Such  may  be  the  written  law  of  Spun,  but  ig  it 
iMstod  upon  I  Mr-  S.  does  notj  and  I  fear,  cannot 
My  90.  A  person  uoacqutunted  with  the  colonies 
«b»  took  his  opinions  from  the  woric  before  ua, 
vould  perhaps  8U[^)ose  that  it  is  only  necessary 
fee  pariiament  *  to  cease  impotenUy,  and  miachier- 
f  ondy  to  recomtnend,  and  begin  at  letjgth  to  or- 
*  luix/  in  other  words,  perhaps,  to  make  a  dmilar 
■ademption  law  for  our  colonies,  and  all  would  be 
viU.  But  if  parliament  should  begin  to  ardaie, 
a>  Mr.  S.  recommends,  and  should  pass  such  a  law, 
the  result  might  be,  if  the  feelings  of  the  colonists 
i&d  not  go  along  mth  it,  not  to  benefit  but  sen- 
mily  to  injure  the  slaves.  Who  does  not  know 
&at  didr  means  of  acquiring  wealth  depends  in  no 
iOiall  d^ree  on  the  master's  indulgence  ?  That 
tfaey  keep  horses,  cattle,  asses,  pigs,  and  poultry, 
which  are  fed  on  his  grass,  com,  and  canes  i  That 
tiiey  not  only  have  his  land  to  cultivate  to  any  ex- 
tent they  please,  but  often  the  tfse  of  his  cattle 
and  waggons  to  take  their  pro^isicms  to  maricet  i 
Boppoaing,  therefore,  that  by  such  a  law  it  became 
dw  master's  interest  to  keep  his  slaves  poor,  (that 
they  might  not  possess  the  means  of  purchasing 
Eheir  freedom,)  mid  to  limit  those  indulgences  to 
what  his  owil  iuterert  in  thcif  v«Iftoe»  required. 
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is  it  not  sufficiently  clear  that  its  effects  migbt 
be  to  injure  instead  of  benefiting  the  shives? 
Such  a  feeling,  I  am  confident,  will  never  find  a 
place  in  the  breasts  of  English  colonists ;  and  I 
make  the  observation  only  to  shew  how  utterly 
unavailing,  if  not  absolutely  injurious,  any  attempt 
must  prove  to  legislate  in  London  on  matters  so 
little  understood  there  as  the  internal  afiiEurs  of  (he 
colonies,  '  The  parliament,'  says  Franklin,  ^  can- 
not well  and  wisely  make  laws  suited  to  the  colo- 
nies without  being  properly  and  truly  informed  of 
their  circumstances,  abilities,  temper,  &c.  This  it 
cannot  be  without  representatives  from  thence, 
and  yet  it  is  fond  of  this  power,  and  averse  to  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  exercising  it,  which  is  desiring  to  be  omnipo- 
tent without  being  omniscient.' 

But  would  a  right  of  redemption,  even  if  granted 
by  the  colonial  legislatures,  be,  after  all,  so  gr^ 
a  boon  to  the  slaves  as  is  supposed  ?  I  am  not  an 
advocate  against  the  measure,  but  I  think  not ; 
because  without  it,  I  believe,  the  cases  are  very 
rare  where  mamnnission  would  now  be  refused  to 
a  slave  who  desired  it,  and  had  the  means  of 
giving  a  fair  equivalent  to  his  master.  Many,  no 
doubt,  will  suppose  that  every  slave  who  had  the 
means  would  be  desirous  to  redeem  himself— that 
it  would  be  the  first  object  of  his  heart  to  obtain 
that  which,  hi  their  minds,  alone 

'  Givei  the  flower 
I  Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume.' 
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it  a  better  knowledge  of  what  the  negroes  are, 
d  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
11  lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  or  at  least  will 
ew,  that  it  may  be  a  question  with  a  slave  whe- 
er  freedom  would  better  his  condition.  It  is, 
nerally  speaking,  only  the  industrious  and 
ulthy  slaves  who  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
;lit  of  redemption,  if  granted ;  and  as  they  are 
e  most  comfortable  in  their  present  condition, 
ey  are  of  course  the  least  anxious  about  chaog- 
g  it.  Besides,  the  mere  cost  of  freedom,  though 
•nsiderable,  is  by  no  means  the  only  difficulty ; 
ere  is  the  further  and  greater  sacrifice  of  re- 
iquislung  their  homes  on  the  master's  land,  widi 
1  the  advantages  and  comforts  these  afford,  and 
'  separating  themselves  from  their  fnends  and 
indred.  As  his  slaves,  the  master  was  bound  to 
ipport  them ;  when  freed,  they  have  no  longer 
Xf  claim  on  him,  or  right  to  any  part  of  his 
4ate.  Some,  perhaps,  will  say — might  they  not 
s  permitted  to  remun  on  the  estate  and  occupy 
idr  houses  and  provision  grounds,  on  condition 
r  working  for  their  masters  as  free  labourers  ? 
eifaaps  few  proprietors  would  object  to  this ;  but 
plantation  negro  would  consider  it  a  perfect  ab- 
irdity  to  be  free  and  to  continue  to  woric  on  the 
i&te  ;  at  least,  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of 
le  of  them  when  freed  continuing  to  do  agricul- 
iral  labour.  And  were  a  freed  negro  allowed  to 
>ep  possession  of  his  house  and  ground  only  on 
mdition  that  he  should  still  work,  in  order  to  pay 
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a  rent  for  the  bouse  and  land  he  occupied,  and  t| 
supply  himself  with  the  articles  formerly  fiuud^ 
by  his  master^  he  would  be  apt  to  regard  Us  wbtf. 
tion  as  not  much  improved — certainly  not  ao  mwii 
so  as  to  induce  him  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  naDBU 
for  his  manumission.  -^ 

The  liberal  practice  of  allowmg  freed  negndi 
as  a  matter  of  grace,  to  remain  on  the  phM 
tation  and  occupy  the  houses  and  land  wbp\ 
they  possessed  as  slaves,  although  not  cextadnh 
to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Stephen*s  account  d| 
the  feelings  of  the  colonists  towards  the  o^, 
groes,  that  ^  hated  and  despised  race/  hu  vot 
been  uncommon.  I  vnsh  I  could  aay  that  All 
good  conduct  of  Uiese  afforded  a  practical  illoabl^ 
lion  of  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  oegroeM, 
that,  released  fi-om  the  master  s  authority,  tiii| 
were  industrious  for  themselves — that  they  $ti 
quired  better  moral  habits,  or  enjoyed  gtedti 
comforts ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  all  these  impoil^ 
ant  particulars  the  reverse  is  well  known  to  be  tfal 
case.  Abandoning  themselves  to  listless  indoteniNk 
or  doing  only  what  little  is  necessary  for  eiirtenW^ 
they  not  only  are  a  bad  example  to  the  other  peop^ 
but,  having  more  opportunities,  often  aid  theiQ  il 
stealing  and  marketing  the  produce  of  the  estate** 

From  the  considerations  which  have  been  stCtldL 

^  *  I  ouct  saw  a  free  negro  detected  at  Plantain  Garden  Riter  Wteif  wiM 
leu  than  ISSOlbst.  of  sugar,  which  he  was  putting  on  board  a  droggcr  Cor  fiif 
ston,  In  covered  baskeu  as  edoes.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  he  htip^ 
cured  it  throngli  tlie  slaves  on  tlie  estate  where  he  resMed.  The  MMgR 
threatened  to  hare  hiui  tried  and  hanged ;  bat  an  opportouity  was  glmhh 
locteapc. 


&ianc^patiMt  ^ow  fo  he  accomplished.  99^ 

U  doei  not  appear  to  me  that  the  granting  a  right 
of  redemption  could,  on  the  one  hand,  be  attend- 
id  with  so  much  danger  to  the  land-owners,  or,  on 
the  other,  with  so  much  benefit  to  the  slaves,  as 
■puiy  suppose.  Its  effects,  at  best,  could  be  but 
limited  in  changing  the  condition  of  the  slave  iw- 
pitlatioD.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  slaves  unable 
to  redeem  themselves,  but,  if  it  were  otlierwise, 
die  lacrifice  is  too  great  to  be  submitted  to, 
qfacnmstanced  as  they  are,  and  as  yet  so  incapable 
of  estimating  the  blessings  of  freedom. 


i  to  humanity  to  be  accomplished  ?  is  tlierc 
to  be  no  end  to  negro  slavery }  To  this  I  answer, 
tilB^  ^e  many  other  evils,  time  will  be  necessary 
far  its  cure  or  removal.  Individual  manumissions 
Uay  do  something,  may  be  a  necessary  means,  but 
k  ia  to  the  improvement  of  the  people,  to  the 
gindual  melioration  of  their  condition,  to  *  tlie 
tmaucipation,  not  of  slaves,  but  of  slavery,*  as  Mr. 
Bufaam  has  well  expressed  it,  that  we  must  look 
Jar  the  final  extinction  of  this  degrading  state.  In 
fn^Kirtioo  to  the  progress  of  the  negroes  in  moral 
Bnprovement,  in  knowledge,  religion,  and  habits  of 
industry  growing  with  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and 
eijoyments  of  civilized  life,  the  arbitrary  power  of 
&e  master  will  bccouic  unnecessary,  and  will  bo 
■bridged  or  relinquished;  the  power  of  punish- 
■Hat  will  pass  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
llie  civil  magistrate,  and  slavery  will  gradually  aa- 
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similate  to  the  servitude  of  Europe.  Thus  (mL 
can  general  emancipation  be  aeeomplished  ^1 
advantage  to  the  negroes.  An  act  of  parliamefl| 
or  rather  the  power  of  the  mother  countrfr, 
emancipate  the  negroes  from  their  present 
ters — the  Governor  of  Jamaica  might  be  i 
to  issue  a  proclamation  in  the  King's  nainey  d|^ 
daring  the  slaves  in  that  island  to  be  free,  {and  U 
the  reader  pause  to  imagine  the  probable  CMfi 
quences !)  but  an  act  of  parliament,  or  a  pn)d^ 
mation  by  the  Governor,  can  no  more  coix?eR 
them  into  a  free,  industrious,  and  happy  peasaotrjj 
than  it  can  change  the  colour  of  their  skins. 

Too  many  in  this  cbuntry  are  apt  to  charge  ttt 
Ignorance,  and  rude  state  of  the  negroes  in  (Mf 
colonies,  wiioUy  on  their  being  slaves,  forgettitt 
that  they  were  carried  thither  from  the  most  bif; 

■ 

barous  parts  of  the  earth,  (many  of  them  vA 
twenty  years  ago,)  and  have  not  yet  had  timik 
under  any  system,  to  make  p'cat  progress  tO: 
w^ards  refinement.  But,  though  not  yet  civilize! 
and  rcjtined,  (as  the  Edinburgh  Review  assures  oi 
the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo  are !)  they  are  makiif 
progress  ;  and  in  Jamaica  it  is  by  no  means  ior 
considerable ;  they  have  become  more  intelligeflt 
and  industrious  ;  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
allotted  to  them  they  are  acquiring  wealth,  and 
learning  habits  of  voluntary  labour ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  religion  is  now  spreading  its  be- 
nign light  among  them,  and  dispcllmgthe  gloom] 
horrors  of  African  superstition. 
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The  system  adc^tcd  in  Jamaica  of  assigning  ^ISIrtSJSnd 
BEid  to  newly-imported  Africans,  and  requiring  I^SStSteft* 
hem  to  cultivate  it  for  tlieir  own  subsistence,  \ra»  "*''  '"ppo''- 
lot  perhaps  the  best  calculated  for  their  preserva- 
ion  in  the  6rst  instance.  Many  of  them  (notwith- 
tandiog  every  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
heir  owner  or  manager)  made  a  very  ill  use  of 
he  time  given  them  for  the  cultivation  of  tlieir 
^ands.  But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  when  tlicy  had 
earned  or  become  accustomed  to  do  this,  and  as 
leople  bom  in  the  island  grew  up,  the  system  pos- 
leSsed  many  advantages  over  that  (adopted  in  some 
it  the  other  colonies)  of  providing  food  for  thera. 
Negroes,  working  exclusively  for  the  master,  and 
npported  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  is  termed, 
htTe  no  opportunity  or  incitement  to  voluntanf 
Ukkut,  and  therefore  can  scarcely  ever  acquire 
Inbits  of  industry,  so  essential  to  raise  them  in  the 
Kale  of  civilization.  Where  land  is  allotted  to 
Aem  the  case  is  different ;  three  or  four  hundred 
people  require  a  large  part  of  a  sugar  estate  for 
tiieir  provision  grounds,  and  each  considers  the 
portion  of  land  he  occupies  just  as  much  his  pro- 
perty, while  a  slave  on  the  domain,  as  the  cane- 
fleld  is  tlic  property  of  his  master.  Thus  set  down 
with  his  family  on  his  little  farm,  a  negro  has  a 
powerfol  incentive  to  industry  ;  he  finds  his  labour 
repaid  by  the  enjoyment  of  comforts  far  beyond 
die  mere  means  of  subsistence  ;  lie  cultivates  such 
articles  of  food  as  he  likes  best  for  his  own  use  ; 
be  carries  his  surplus  productions  to  market,  and 
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with  the  means  thus  procured  famishes  lus  hooR 
and  dresses  his  &niily  in  a  superior  maimer ;  in 
short,  as  in  other  communities,  he  finds  his  share 
of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  the  consideratioQ 
paid  him  by  his  compeers,  proportioned  to  his  en- 
terprise and  successful  industry.  A  common  opimon 
entertained  in  tliis  country  regarding  the  slaves 
is,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  ore  exactly 
the  same, — a  herd  of  wretches  toiling  and  fed  lite 
cattle.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  ;  the  dr- 
eumstances  of  the  negro  labourers  in  a  plantation 
village  are  just  as  various  as  those  of  the  worting 
classes  in  an  English  village  :  some  are  indolent, 
some  industrious — some  improvident  and  poof, 
some  saving  and  rich — some  have  poor  accommo- 
dation, some  well  furnished  and  comfortable 
houses.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  (u 
another  advantage  of  the  system)  that,  with  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  negroes,  the  security  of 
the  island  is  increasing  at  the  same  time.  A  man 
who  has  a  good  house  and  garden,  a  stock  of  pigs 
and  poultry,  and  a  piece  of  land  in  good  cultiva- 
tion,— who  goes  home  at  night  when  the  work  of 
the  day  is  over,  to  find  himself  comfortable  wiA 
his  wife  and  family,  will  be  much  less  likely  to 
embark  in  any  desperate  undertaking  tlian  an  in- 
dividual who  may  gain  something  by  revolution* 
and  has  nothing  to  lose. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Stephen  (though  of 
course  he  does  not  allow  tliat  the  observation  i^ 
plies  in  the  British  colonies)  that^  '  if  it  has  been 
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'  the  common  lot  of  agricultural  slaves  to  endure 
'  more  labour  than  other  bondmen,  it  has,  on  the 
''  other  hand,  been  their  advantage,  not  only  to  be 

*  less  exposed  than  domestics  to  the  capriee  and 
'  ill  temper  of  a  mastei*,  but  to  have  a  far  greater 
'  stability  of  situation,  and  a  surer  possession  of 
*'  their  femilics,  and  of  the  property  they  have  been 

*  permitted  to  acquire.  Self-interest  and  conveni- 
''  enbe  have  also  everywhere  suggested  to  the  land- 

*  holder  to  allot  to  them  portions  of  his  soil,  by 
*■  the  tillage  of  which  they  might  provide  for  the 
''subsistence  of  their  families ;  and  to  limit  his 
'demands  to  that  disposable  surplus  of  labour 

*  which  tliey  might  be  able  to  bestow  on  his  do- 

*  main.  Hence,  by  a  natural  gradation,  have  ails6i), 

*  first,  an  inseparable  connexion  with,  and  after- 
'  wards  a  qualified  property  in,  the  lands  by  which 
*■  they  were  sustained.  Personal  freedom  has  been 
^  only  the  last  link  in  a  cliain  of  natural  conse- 
'  quences,  by  which  the  enslaved  husbandman  has 
''been  elevated  from  the  hapless  state  into  which 

*  the  barbarous  warfare  of  an  iron  age  had  plunged 
'"his  progenitors.'  p.  G3. 

Sueh  evidently  is  the  course  the  plantation  ne- 
KPoes  in  our  colonies  will  run,  or  on  which  I  should 
ikther  say  tlicy  liave  already  entered ;  Mr.  Ste- 
phen denies  that  this  can  be  the  ease,  or  that  any 
iuch  happy  change  can  be  their  lot,  *  because  they 
'  are  liable  to  be  sold  separate  from  the  land.* 
But  to  borrow  his  own  words,  when  speaking  of 
file  same  tlung  b  the  viUetnoge  of  England,  tiib  is 
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a  grievance  '  rather  in  theory  than  in  practice.' 
The  great  majority  of  the  skves  in  Januuca  are 
settled  on  the  plantations^  and  must  remain  on 
them  as  long  as  the  sugar- cane  or  the  coffee-plant 
is  cultivated  in  the  island.  They  may  be  told 
along  with  the  estates,  but  scarcely  can  be  sold 
separate,  as  the  estates  would  be  of  little  value 
without  them.  To  borrow  Mr.  Stephen*s  words 
again^  ^  where  there  is  no  regular  and  certain 
'  man-market,  in  which  a  new  stock  of  peasants 
^  can  be  bought,  an  estate  will  hardly  be  purchased 
^  without  the  slaves  which  have  been  usually  em- 
^  ployed  in  its  culture,  though  the  connexion  be- 
^  tween  them  should  be  dissoluble  in  point  of 

'  ]m:  p.  67. 

MM^ibK  tibe       Much  has  been  said  about  attaching  the  slaves 
^^  to  the  soil,  and  every  friend  to  humanity  must 

wish  that  it  may  be  soon  accomplished,  as  the 
sale  of  them,  particularly  under  process  of  distress, 
constitutes  b;^  far  the  worst  feature  in  colonial 
slavery.  But  how  personal  slaves,  mechanics,  or 
jobbers,  can  be  attached  to  the  soil,  I  have  never 
seen  explained,  and  cannot  imagine.  Of  the 
320,000  slaves  in  Jamaica,  I  think  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  not  less  than  from  250,000  to  270,000 
are  settled  on  the  larger  estates,  whence  there 
never  can  be  any  inducement  to  remove  them. 
These  there  could  be  no  difficulty  that  I  can  see 
in  attaching  by  law  to  the  soil ;  in  effect,  they  are 
attached  to   it  already.      ITie  otlier  50,000  to 
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000  ore  the  property  of  small  settlers,  jobbers, 
chanics,  and  persons  in  towns.  In  attaching 
se,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  soil  under  present 
;Umstanccs,  great,  and  I  fear,  insurmonntable, 
lenities  present  themselves.  Many  of  l^em 
i  on  land  held  only  in  lease  by  their  masters ; 
;  a  few  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
I;  the  jobbing  gangs,  in  general,  arc  settled 
land  little  more  tlian  sufficient  to  grow  food  for 
m,  and  are  hired  out  by  the  day,  or  at  piece-  * 
rfc,  on  sueh  sugar  estates  in  the  neighbourhood 
tre  short  of  hands.  To  attach  these  to  their  pro- 
on  grounds  would  be  injurious  to  the  master, 
depriving  him  in  a  great  measure  of  the  power 
dispose  of  them ;  and  no  less  so  to  the  slaves,  in 
nning  them  and  their  offspring  to  continue  as 
bers,  instead  of  being  purchased  and  removed 

1  more  comfortable  settlement  on  some  of  the 
far  estates,  as  they  most  likely  would  be  on  Qie 
ith  or  return  to  England  of  their  present  mas- 
9,  How  tliese  difficulties,  and  those  which 
uld  arise  from  the  securities  held  by  creditors 
many  such  slaves,  could  be  got  over,  I  confcsi 
self  unable  to  discover ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
s  gratifying  to  see  a  change  in  progress  which 
gradually  narrowing,  and  will,  at  no  distant 
Tod,  remove  the  greater  part  of  those  difficulties, 
I,  perhaps  without  the  aid  of  legislative  enact- 
nt,  attach  the  negroes  with  few  exceptions  to 
:  soil.  I  had  formerly  occasion  to  mention,  that 
ong  the  changes  which,  since  the  abolition. 
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time  has  been  effecting  in  the  colonies,  not  the 
least  important  is,  that  the  slaves  have  been  grir 
dually  getting  into  fewer  hands.  AVhile  the  Afri- 
can trade  was  carried  on,  there  was  scarcely  an 
overseer  that  was  not  an  owner  of  slaves — scarcely 
a  person,  black  or  brown,  who  could  afford  it,  but 
had  purchased  one  or  more  from  the  Guinea  ships. 
The  case  is  now  very  different ;  there  is  not  an 
overseer  in  ten  who  owns  a  slave.  Many  of  the 
jobbing  gangs,  which  belonged  to  them  at  the  time 
of  the  abolition,  iiavc  since  been  bought  up  by  the 
plantations ;  and  although  the  present  gangs  may 
be  increased  by  occasional  purchases  from  petty 
owners,  no  one  now  attempts  to  form  a  new  job- 
bing gang.  Individual  slaves  can  no  longer  be 
purchased  as  they  were  from  the  ships  ;  and  many 
who  might  \nsh  to  purchase  one,  are  unable  to  buy 
a  whole  family ;  the  consequence  is,  that  slavefs  are 
going  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes  into 
those  of  the  more  wealthy,  and  concentrating  on 
the  plantations.  Already  there  is  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  Jamaica  in  procuring  a  slave  as  a  personal 
servant,  at  least  it  is  rare  that  he  can  be  purchased ; 
And  there  is  only  the  choice  of  hiring  another 
inan^s  slave,  or  hiring  a  free  person,  which  is  now 
becoming  the  more  common  practice.  Formerly 
the  mechanics  about  towns  were  nearly  all  slaves ; 
now  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  free  people  of  co- 
lour as  masons,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  &c.,  and 
also  as  sailors  on  board  the  coasting  vessels^  which 
formerly  were  chiefly  manned  Avith  slaves. 
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Contemplating  these  changes — the  agricultural 
laves  gradually  acquiring  wealth,  intelligence^ 
nd  a  knowledge  of  religion — the  personal 
laves,  as  they  may  be  called,  gradually  draw- 
Dg  to  the  plantations — and  an  increasing  free 
population,  rapidly  engrossing  all  the  mechanic 
.nd  handicraft  employment  of  the  island — we  have 
cfore  us  the  pleasing  prospect,  that  in  Jamaica 
nd  at  no  very  distant  date,  slavery  will  in  a  great 
neasure  be  confined  to  the  agricultural  class,  and 
hese  attached  by  circumstances,  probably  by  law, 
o  the  plantations  on  which  they  are  settled,  and 
iable  to  be  sold  only  along  with  the  estates.  If 
my  thing  can  prevent  or  retard  the  accomplish- 
nent  of  this  so  desirable  object,  it  will  be  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  anti-slavery  societies  in  England, 
ind  the  constant  agitation  in  parliament  of  ques- 
ions  which  strike  at  the  root  of  colonial  existence. 
[t  is  well  known  that  since  Mr.  Buxton*s  celebrat- 
ed motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  16ih 
3f  May  1823,  West  India  proprietors  have  been 
deterred  from  purchasing  labourers  for  their  es- 
tates, however  much  in  want  of  them ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  many  hundred  negroes  con- 
tinue as  jobbers,  or  the  property  of  petty  settlers, 
nrho  would  other\\dse  before  now  have  been  per- 
manently and  comfortably  attached  to  the  estates 
on  which  they  are  now  employed  as  temporary 
labourers. 

To  return  from  this  digression.    Tliough  Mr.  EmandiwHwi 
Stephen,  in  his  usual  strain  of  exaggeration,  says,  (k»ptkNL 
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the  slave  codes  in  our  islands  are  singular  in 
denying  the  humane  and  salutary  right  of  redemp- 
tion, p.  389,  he  himself  informs  us  that  slavery 
has  not  everywhere  been  redeemable,  p.  378; 
and,  indeed,  from  all  he  has  been  able  to  shew  to 
the  contrary,  it  would  rather  appear  that  in  Europe 
slavery  scarcely  any  where  ever  has  been  redeem- 
able. He  expressly  tells  us  that  the  villeinage  in 
England  was  not  so,  p.  120 ;  he  finds  no  express  re- 
cognition of  such  a  right  in  the  servile  laws  of 
Rome,  p.  378  ;  and,  on  his  own  shcMdng,  only  nine 
out  of  the  fifteen  species  of  slavery  in  Hindostan 
appear  to  be  redeemable.  I  notice  our  author*8 
inconsistency  here,  not  from  any  wish  I  have  to  be 
the  advocate  of  irredeemable  slavery,  but  merely 
as  it  marks  the  injustice  the  British  colonists  re- 
ceive at  his  hands,  and  his  disposition  to  represent 
negro  slavery  as  singular  in  its  severity,  even  on 
points  where  the  contrary  can  be  proved  by  his 
own  authority. 

spniah  Uw  of  Tlie  humanc  and  liberal  provision  of  the  Spanish 
contidered.  law,  wliich  givcs  the  slavc  a  right  to  redeem  him- 
self progressively,  by  paying  one-sixth  of  his 
appreciated  value  for  a  day  in  the  week,  and  so 
on  for  another  day  and  another,  as  he  acquires 
the  means,  till  he  effect  his  final  manumission^ 
does  honour  to  the  humane  and  benevolent  heart 
that  devised  it ;  nor  can  I  wonder  to  see  all  good 
men  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  dwelling 
with  complacency  on  so  pleasing  a  view  as  it 
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affords  of  the  extinction  of  slavery.  Who  can 
contemplate  such  a  picture  in  imagination, — the 
lai7  encouraging,  and  the  slave  meritorioualy 
exerting  himself  to  obtain  freedom,— vithout  wish- 
ing that  such  a  law  every  where  existed,  and  that 
the  chains  of  slavery  were  every  where  thns 
loosened  t  But,  alas !  it  is  a  picture  in  imagina- 
tion only.  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  one  negro  has 
ever  benefited  himself  by  it.  To  me,  I  confess,  it 
appears  altogether  chimerica],  from  the  difficulty 
of  applying  it  to  practice  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  insensibility  of  the  negroes  tofreedomj  (unless 
with  some  means  of  subsistence  to  exempt  them 
from  labour.)  on  the  other.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  negro,  valued  at  1'20/.,  pays  40/.  to  his 
master,  two  days  in  the  week  belong  then  to  him- 
self, and  four  to  Iiis  master.  This  is  all  plun 
enough  ;  but  how  are  the  other  matters  between 
them  to  be  apportioned,  food,  clothing,  medical 
attendance,  use  of  land,  taxes,  &c.  ?  It  surely  could 
not  be  expected  tliat  the  master  would  continue 
to  provide  as  fully  for  persons  thus  circumstanced, 
as  for  those  whose  entire  labour  was  his  own ;  and 
unless  he  countenanced  their  labours  by  hiring 
them  on  their  purcliased  days,  or  by  allowing  them 
the  nse  of  his  land,  (and  they  can  find  a  market 
for  their  produce,)  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  their 
exertions  could  be  of  much  avaiL  Moreover,  we 
are  not  informed  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  f&tber 
of  a  family  freeing  himself,  he  is  permitted  by  the 
law  of  Spain  to  continue  on  the  donuun,  or  must 
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•eparate  himself  from  his  wife  and  fiunily ;  sor 
whetheTi  in  the  case  of  the  wife  only  bdng  lireedL 
•he  is  permitted  to  remain  on  the  estate  with  her 
husfwnd  to  rear  free  children.  These  are  diflBcul- 
^6$, .  9ikl  many  more  might  be  added^  which  prp- 
bahly  did  not  occur  to  the  Spanish  lawgiver ;  fxx 
it  {•  an  advantage  possessed  exclusively  by  the 
finimers  of  laws  for  a  foreign  country,  that  sedng 
no  difficulties  they  have  none  to  overcome.  And 
even  if  all  these  difficulties  could  be  got  over,  stilli 
from  the  much  greater  regard  negroes  attach  to  Ae 
money  they  acquire  than  to  the  mere  possession  of 
freedom  in  the  abstract,  which  (happily  perhaps) 
gives  them  little  concern,  if  ever  thought  of  at  sU, 
J  am  very  confident  they  would  never  enter  into  a 
compact  of  this  kind ;  and  that  any  such  proposition 
made  to  them  by  their  master  would  be  viewed  as 
a  scheme  to  get  hold  of  their  money.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  my  view  of  this  subject,  I  sliall  rejcnoe 
to  be  corrected ;  and  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  such 
a  law  has  been  carried  into  effect  among  the  Afri- 
cans in  Cuba,  the  example  surely  ought  to  be 
followed  in  Jamaica.  But,  in  the  mean  time^  let 
neither  the  legislature  nor  Uie  people  of  that 
island  be  condemned,  because  they  have  not  in 
their  slave  code  a  regulation  which,  though 
specious  in  theory,  they  probably  think  could  in 
practice  be  of  no  avail.  The  framers  of  this  law 
in  Spain,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  meant  well,  but 
knew  little  of  the  African*s  character.  The  same 
exouie  coidd  not  be  pleaded  for  the  Janiain 
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Asiembly  if  it  made  a  useless  law,  although,  if  U 
wif  guided  by  tbe  unworthy  principles  Mr.  Stephen 
Hcribea  to  it,  and  made  specious  acts  merely  to 
dcceiTe  the  mother-country,  it  nught  indulge  bini 
here,  as  this  law  would  at  least  be  harmless. 

Some  opinion  may  be  fonned  of  the  indifiieraiCQ  sum  wiu  mi 
of  the  negroes  to  freedom  from  cases,  and  I  have  uidrfrMXH 
known  seraral,  of  slaves  who  are  themselves  the  'RkI'  *«^a. 
owners  of  slavesjand  could  obtun  their  freedom  by 
making  over  one  of  these  to  their  master,  but  pre- 
fer keeping  them,  and  remaining  slaves  them* 
aclyes.  Such  cases  Mr.  Stephen,  no  doubt,  will 
titink  rare  indeed  \  they  certunly  are  not  common, 
yet  not  so  rare,  neither,  as  he  may  suppme.  He 
will  find  on  one  estate  where  I  resided  as  a  book- 
keeper,— Holland,  the  property  of  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor, — slave  families,  possessing  among  them 
between  twenty  and  thirty  slaves  of  their  own,  as 
many  horses,  at  least,  and  twice  as  many  asses.  I 
remember  once  putting  the  question  to  one  of  the 
toopers,  why  he  did  not  ask  his  master  to  take  his 
■lave,  and  get  free  himself  f  He  answered,  *  What 
'  good  would  ^ee  do  me,  to  leave  the  house  and 

*  the  ground  I  have  from  massa,  and  lose  my 

*  negro  who  works  my  ground  for  me  ?'  If  Mr.  S^ 
or  any  of  his  fiiends  who  are  brooding  over  n^^ 
alavery,  '  that  terrible  state  of  man,'  will  visit  this 
property,  it  will  much  alleviate  their  sympathetic 
gri^, :  they  will  find  in  the  houses  of  sptne .  of  the 
people,  «^,  mahogany  bedateads^and  ndebovdi 
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well  furnished  with  cut  glass  and  good  liquors ;  a 
glass  of  Madeira  wine,  brown-stout,  or  brandy  and 
water,  I  can  promise  tliem,  from  experience,  will 
be  at  their  service.  This,  of  course,  is  only  amcmg 
the  higher  class  of  slaves;  but  the  whole  of 
them  have  houses  perfectly  comfortable  for  the 
climate,  certainly  much  more  so  than  those  of  a 
.  large  part  of  the  peasantry  in  this  country.  If  the 
property  which  the  slaves  on  Holland  (in  number 
about  600,  young  and  old,)  possess  in  slaves, 
horses,  asses,  pigs,  poultry,  furniture,  and  hoarded 
cash,  could  be  realized,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
purchase  at  the  sum  of  10,000/.  I  have  frequently 
known  them  sell  50/.  worth  of  plantains  and  yams 
*  in  a  morning,  to  one  of  the  coasting  vessels  that 
supply  the  Kingston  market.  This,  I  allow,  is  the 
best  case  of  the  kind  within  my  knowledge  ;  but 
there  are  other  properties  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, especially  Golden  Grove,  Hector's 
River,  and  Hordley  estates,  not  very  far  behind  it 
A  few  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  colour  deserted 
from  the  latter  property,  and  went  to  England. 
After  struggling  a  while  to  earn  a  subsistence  in 
London,  he  managed  to  find  out  his  master,  Mr. 
Scott,  who  resided  a  few  miles  from  town,  and 
,  entreated  permission  to  return  to  Jam^ca  as  a 

slave.  I  saw  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Scott  to  his 
agent  in  Jamaica,  mentioning  the  application 
whicli  had  been  made  to  him.  I  also  saw  a  letter 
which  the  young  man  wrote  to  his  motlier,  (or 
got  flome  one  to  write  for  him ;)  and  the  pictive 
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he  drew  of  the  cold,  the  hard  labour,  and  the 
many  privationB  wtuch  he  had  to  encounter  in 
England,  comtMred  with  the  sunshine,  the  ease, 
and  the  plenty  of  Jamaica,  was  very  strildng. 
-  In  proof  both  of  the  wealth  and  good  feeling 
found  among  the  slaves,  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  "there  have  been  instances  of  their 
tendering  to  their  masters  when  in  ^stress,  the 
use  of  their  money  to  the  amount  of  500/.,  and 
even  1000/.  I  have  myself  had  in  hand,  belonging 
to  individual  slaves,  various  sums,  from  50/.  to 
900/. ;  and  at  the  present  moment  hold,  or  did 
when  I  left'Jamdca,  70/.,  the  property  of  a  slave, 
-who  himself  owns  one  or  more  slaves.  I  might 
also  have  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  slaves 
on  Holland  estate,  that  they  have,  or  had  lately, 
a  coasUng- vessel,  which  they  employed  in  carrying  ' 

plahtiuns,  yams,  edoes,  and  com,  from  the  estate's 
wharf  to  Kingston,  a  distance  coastwise  of  sixty 
tio  sevenfy  miles.  A  return  was  brought  in  Irish 
salt-poik,  butter,  mackerel,  cod-fish,  lineos,  printed 
cottons,  muslins,  handkerchiefs,  and  crockery- 
mire, — articles  regularly  retiuled  in  the  plantation 
Tillages.  The  register  of  the  vessel,  of  course, 
was  in  the  name  of  a  free  person.  The  accounts 
were  often  brought  to  my  counting-house  to  be 
adjusted  and  proportioned.* 

*  WIkb  I  «H  rcotdliii  on  Holland  ■■  a  book-kMper,  on  u  oceaslob  wImM 
iW  proprietor,  the  Utc  Mr.  Simoa  'I'Sflor.  ruitrd  It  with  mdk  fricndi, 
(MM  ihn?!  oecadoned  a  cnuldenbk  baitle  ia  naUng  prapanHow,]  a 
ynvHM(Mr.Bric*),wliokadcbarsaetlbe*loitaM  lt«r-<*nltr,  wm  m 
■raA  Hnwred  *lUi  ewUcn  cinnditogoaiidsiTeDtittliUMMlUHiita&bft 
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storcryofHin-  To  contfast  thc  irredeemable  slavery  of  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies  with  the  slavery  of 
Hindostan,  comprehending  a  variety  of  fiflbeeil 
kinds,  (p.  360,)  Mr.  Stephen  selects  that  of  Urn 
Gentoo,  who,  if  he  becomes  a  slave  in  eonsidera* 
tion  of  his  being  fed,  and  thereby  having  his  life 
preserved  during  a  famine,  is  entitled  (wonderfid 
indulgence !)  to  redeem  himself,  on  payment  tct 
his  master  of  the  value  of  the  food  he  received  in 
that  time  of  necessity,  ^tuith  the  addition  of  two 

*  head  of  cattle'  (p.  381.)  A  greater  picture  of 
human  misery  scarcely  could  be  drawn,  and  cer* 
tainly  could  not  be  paralleled  in  Jamaica*  Again, 
we  are  told,  that  '  the  man  who  sells  himsdf  in 
^  consideration  of  the  master  engaging  to  provi^ 
'  him  with  a  subsistence,  may  obtain  his  freedom 

*  by  renouncing  that  subsistence  in  future.*  (p.  381.) 
There  was  little  need  to  go  to  Hindostan  for  a 
case  of  this  kind,  as  every  labourer  in  England  is 
a  slave  on  the  same  terms  ;  but,  after  all^  Mf.  S. 
is  not  far  wrong,  for  slavery  and  servitude  aft 

preflmned  to  bestow  a  carse  oo  the  house-wofnaoy  '  Old  Dolly/  for  tbt  «h 
necessary  trouble  he  thought  she  was  giving  him.  The  lecture  she  read  hini 
on  the  occasion  astonished  me  \  and  it  wonld  have  raoft  astonished  Mr.  8.| 
who  thinks  *  that  every  negro  or  mtdatto,  even  although  free,  is  far  more 
'  degraded  below  the  lowest  while  person  in  Jamaica,  than  the  poorest  pei' 

*  saut  in  this  country  is  below  our  nobility.'  (p.  184.)  It  was  to  ttiis  eScdk 
and  uttered  with  a  contempt  which,  to  be  conceived,  roust  have  been  seen  and 
heard  :— *  You,  a  poor  good-for-nothing  Buckra,  take  itpoti  yoorsel/  to  cafte 
<  me !  Wharra  you  ?  Wharra  make  you  come  in'o  massa  plantation  for 
'  n'yam  (to  eat)  ?  Wharra !  you  talk  so  to  me  !  Me  have  for  me  hou9e,  for  me 

*  ground,  for  me  nigger;  where  fttr  you  house,  for  f9U  grtwndy  for  fom  nig- 

*  ger  ?  Cvrse  mi,  hey !  Me  see  nough  o'  buekra,  Hke  o'  foir,  coiM  ia'ii 
'  maaSA  plantation ;  but  dem  gone,  and  you  will  gone,  If  dem  no  fSktrj  yos  fa 
«  o'  ^Mm  (the  bwial-gioattd)^   Gone  m^  hey !    Yo«  like  W9miMit%  m 

t 
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much  the  same  under  different  re^^Btiona,  each 
possessing  some  advantages  and  some  disadvan- 
tagei,  but  agreeing  in  the  mtun  point, — ^labour  on 
tite  one  purt  for  subsistence  on  the  other. 

Even  the  laws  of  the  barbarous  tribes  in  Africa  sitwrfof 
are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stephen,  to  put  the  Ekiglish 
colonists  to  shame : 

'  If  the  jnopor  slaver;  of  Africa,'  tajs  he, '  ii,  itrictly  apeaking, 
like  that  of  our  cploniea,  inedeemable,  it  does  not  partake  of  thoee 
other  terrible  propertiea  of  the  latter,  peipetuitj  and  tranamiadOR 
to  the  issue.'  p.  364. 

The  slavery  of  Africa  not  transmitted  to  the 
iteue !  Since  when  ?  Mr.  Park  said,  and  every 
(me  else  who  has  peeped  into  those  unexplored 
and  dreadful  regions  of  slavery  and  darkness,  says, 
that  upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion are  slaves.  If,  however,  slavery  in  Africa  Is 
no  longer  transmitted  to  the  issue,  we  may  hope 
tt  will  soon  cease,  and  that  the  great  slave-shop  of 
the  world  will  speedily  become  a  country  of  free- 
men. 

'  Jam  Dova  progenies  coeb  deroittituT  alto, 
HagQus  ab  integro  saeGlornm  nascitnr  ordo.' 

'  Sect.  VIII.— Of  Maoutninon.  p.  384.  Maa—trtwi. 

This  mode  of  enfranchisement  is  described  aa  g^J|«J* 
differing  from  the  others,  it  behig  the  vo|antai7 
•d  of  the  nntter,  neither  resiiltiDg  frecn  w;  leB*^ 

t2 
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right  of  redemption  in  the  slave^  nor  compelled  hjf 
any  judicial  or  political  authority. 

The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  high  panegyric 
on  the  liberality  of  the  English  courts,  in  favouring 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  an  age  when  that  country 
had  slaves  of  its  own^  and  the  egislature,  the 
nobility^  and  gentry,  were  disposed  to  perpetuate 
the  state.  ^Professional  pride  prompts  me/  sayi 
the  learned  gentleman,  ^  to  dilate  a  little,  and  shew 
'  my  countrymen  '  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
'  humane  and  free-spirited  interpreters   of  ow 

*  law.'  (p.  387.)  Perhaps  it  did,  but  there  was 
another  object — contrast;  for,  continues* he,^ ^ in 

*  the  British  West  India  islands  a  very  diffeimit 
'  course  of  things  has  taken  place.  There^  .the 
^  petty  legislatures  and  the  courts  of  law  have  vied 
'  with  each  other  in  hostility  to  freedom.    The 

*  same  relentless  codes,   which  are  singular  in 

*  denying  the  humane  and  salutary  right  of  r^ 
^  demption,  are  not  less  singular  in  their  strictness 
^  IU)  to  voluntary  manumission,  and  in  the  cruel 
^  restraints,  not  to  say  virtual  prohibitions^  re^ 
'  cently  imposed  on  it.'  p.  389. 

Mtmiiiiiwiioii.       How  unmerited  this  accusation  is,  needs  not  be 

Cbw  of  Matt 

puupt.  told  to  those  who  have  ever  witnessed  an  action  of 

Homine  Replegiando  brought  before  a  court  in 
Jamaica,  the  barristers  volunteering  their  services, 
and  the  judges  and  jury  scarcely  conceaUng  their 
kaming  in  fenrour  of  the  suitor  for  freedom.   TliiB 

is  sot  given  on  rqK>rt    I  have  myidf  «it  at « 
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juror  when  several  such  cases  were  tried.  The 
presumption  of  law  is  always  in  favour  of  freedom ; 
and  if  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  person  claim- 
ing is  in  equity  entitled  to  it,  such  claim  is  held 
good,  notwithstanding  any  informality  *  in  the 
manumission  deed,  or,  in  fact,  the  want  of  such  a 
deed  altogether.  I  was  a  juror,  some  years  ago, 
in  the  case  of  a  mulatto  girl,  named  Mary  Philips, 
of  the  parish  of  St.  David,  and  county  of  Surry, 
whose  father  had  been  someUme  dead.  The 
mother  of  this  girl  originally  belonged  to  a  sugar 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr,  Philips's  readence  ; 
he  bad  become  attached  to  her,  and  purchased  her, 
not  to  be  held  as  a  slave,  but  to  be  his  house- 
keeper, and  consequently- to  be  manumised  and 
provided  for.  On  no  other  consideration  would 
her  master  have  parted  with  her.  Several  ^t- 
nesses  proved  that  tliey  had  heard  Mr.  Ptilipa 
express  himself  to  tliis  effect,  and  that  the  wo- 
man was  henceforth  always  reputed  free.  By  • 
bis  will  he  left  her  a  few  acres  of  land,  and 
a  specified  sum  of  money  to  build  a  boose ; 
and  to  his  daughter  by  her  he  left  700/.  On 
a  search  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  no 
manumission-deed  was  to  be  found,  nor  was  any 
such  document  on  record.  The  executor  felt, 
as  it  may  be  presumed  most  executors  would, 
anxious  to  carry  into  ^cct  the  wishes  of  a  Mend 
who  hod  imposed  upon  htm  this  important  du^. 
But  here  be  bad  a  formidable  difficulty  to  en- 
cfwater;  for,  accorcBng  to  the  letter  (rf  the  hvy 
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(and  Mr.  S.  says  it  is  even  worse  in  practice  than 
in  letter^)  both  the  mother  and  daughter  were 
still  slaves,  and  consequently  themselves  and  their 
legacies  the  property  of  the  residuary  legatee. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter came  into  court  to  have  their  freedom  declared^ 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  it  There 
previuled  but  one  feeling  iu  the  court,  that  what- 
ever tlie  law  was^  justice  here  was  paramount. 
The  simple  fact  that  they  had  been  reputed  free  in 
Mr.  Philips's  lifetime,  and  his  having  left  them 
such  a  sum  of'  money,  was  held  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  he  could  not  intend  them  to  be  slaves. 

Can  Mr.  Stephen,  or  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
reconcile  this  case,  (and  many  such  might  be 
quoted,)  wlieix  there  was  no  manumissitm^deed  at 
alii  with  his  assertion,  which  they  repeat,  that  ^  no 
^  implied  or  constructive  enfranchisement  is  there 
'  in  any  case  allowed ;  and  that  any  flaw  or  defect 
^  in  the  instrument,  or  in  the  proof  of  its  having 
'  been  duly  executed  and  registered,  is  fatal  to  a 
^  claim  of  freedom.'  (p.  390.)  ^It  may  be  no- 
^  torious,'  says  the  Review,  ^  that  a  negro  or  mu- 
^  latto  has  been  free  since  he  first  resided  in  the 
^  colony ;  that  he  has  lived  twenty  years  in  Eng-^ 
'  land ;  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Hayti  or  Columbia. 
'  All  this  is  immaterial ;  if  he  cannot  produce  a 
^  deed  of  manumission  he  is  liable  to  be  put  up  to 
^  sale  by  public  auction.'  No.  82,  p.  471. 

So  little  truth  is  there  in  tliis,  so  diametrically 
opposite  is  pviblic  feellpgj  that  if  a  slave  is  de- 
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Uvered  to  a  plantation,  and  his  name  enrolled  in 
the  books  of  it,  in  the  room  of  one  intended  to  be 
manumised,  the  proof  of  this  fact  would  effectually 
accomplish  the  freedom  of  the  person  intended  to 
be  free,  although  the  slave  put  in  his  place  had 
died  the  following  day,  and  no  papers  of  any  kind 
had  passed  between  the  parties. 

'  But,'  con^Ques  Mr.  Stephea,  '  every  former  reproach  on  tbia  CalouirtiDD- 
head  will  be  fo^otleo,  wlien  the  reader  shall  be  apprized  of  thoM  IS'JljitlS'IS? 
recent  and  direct,  though  barbaroua  and  unprecedeated,  reitrainta  *'^°**S«i 
«n  maDiiinissioD  in  many  colonies,  of  which  the  itory  ramaliu  tolw 
told.    Before  we  proceed  to  coateraplate  these  anomalie*  in  legiala* 
live  policj)  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  Uieir  eource>'  p.  391. 

,  *  Their  source'  is,  of  course,  the  complexional 
difference,  which  our  author  has  recourse  to  on  all 
occasions  to  help  him  out  with  his  charges  agtunst 
the  colonists.  His  argument  is  this  ;  the  colonists 
'  Iiate  and  despise  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
'  with  a  black  or  yellow  skin ; '  they  entertain 
towards  the  whole  of  the  Africanrace '  a  feeling  at 
'once  contemptuous  and  jealous:*  ergo,  they 
oppose  the  manumission  of  all  black  and  brown 
people. 


'  Such  of  the  poor  nliitea,'  continue!  he,  '  as  earn  their  tub- 
datence  in  the  humbler  walks  of  industry,  or  who  lite,  as  many  of 
them  do,  in  lazy  iodtf^nce,  regard  with  indignant  eyes  a  free- 
eirioared  population  increasing  around  them ;  follomDg,  and 
thereby  disparaging,  their  own  collinga,  and  eqjoytng,  perhapa,  a 
d^ree  of  ease  and  comfort  which  they  themselvea  cannot  com- 
mand.'  p.  393. 

Who  l^ese  white  people  are  who  earn  timr  sub- 
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si^tence  ^  in  the  humbler  walks  of  industry/  whoie 
callings  are  disparaged  by  the  free-coloured  popu* 
lation^  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  Mechanics^  and 
persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  commerce,  are' 
indeed  particularized  in  a  preceding  page,  as 
injured  by,  and  from  self-interest  opposing,  manu-- 
mission,  (p.  391.)  .But  of  the  former,  with  the  ex.^ 
ception  of  watchmakers,  I  have  scarcely  known  an 
histance  of  a  white  tradesman  in  Jamaica  earning 
his  bread  by  manual  labom*,  so  that  he  could  be 
injured  by  the  labour  of  the  free-coloured  people^ 
even  if  they  were  more  powerful  competitors  than 
they  yet  are  in  the  field  of  enterprise  and  industry. 
Master  ship-builders,  masons,  and  carpenters 
especially  about  towns,  have  frequently  free  young 
men  of  colour  working  under  them,  both  hired 
and  as  apprentices ;  but  they,  if  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  manumission  of  slaves,  have  an  interest 
in  its  promotion,  as  they  prefer  hiring  free  peqple^ 
when  it  can  be  done,  to  purchasing  slaves. 

Nineteen-twentieths,  and  upwards,  of  the  houses 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  the  property  of  free- 
coloured  persons ;  all  the  public  lodgings  are  kept 
by  them,  and  all  the  petty  retail  trade  is  divided 
between  them  and  the  Jews,  who  of  course  pos- 
sess no  greater  privileges.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  every  town  and  village  in  the  island ;  but  who 
'  the  poor  whites'  are  whose  interest  is  affected 
thereby,  Mr.  Stephen  alone  can  explain. 

That  many  of  the  white  people  in  the  colonies 
are  sufficiently  poor,  is  true  enough,  but  they  are 
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not^goitty  of  living  in  lazy  indigence  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, thdrmore  active  spirit  is  the  main-spring  of 
the  industry  of  the  country.  They  are  engaged  m 
tbcihigher  walks  of  commerce,  in  professions,  and 
as  masters  in  mechanical  occupations,  or  are  cm- 
ployed  (which  is  the  case  of  the  majority)  as  super- 
intendents in  different  departments  on  the  plan- 
tataons ;  end  to  suppose  that  they  exert  themselves 
to  restrain  manumission,  lest  their  callings  should 
be  disparaged  by  the  free-coloured  population,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  poor  whites,  who 
earn  tiieir  subsistence  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
industry,  or  live  in  lazy  indigence,  powerfully 
influence  the  insttlar  legislatures  !  (p.  393.) 

Here  Mr.  Stephen  has  not  merely  con- 
cealed the  truth,  but,  as  is  not  .unusual  witb 
him,  given  us  the  reverse  of  it.  The  restrain- 
ing or  facilitating  of  manumission  by  legisla- 
tive acts,  18  a  matter  of  little  or  no  interest 
to  the  bulk  of  the  white  population,  or  only 
to  such  persons  as  have  children  to  manumisei 
and  who  therefore  have  a  clear  interest  in  its 
bong  facilitated.  To  holders  of  real  property, 
who  must  look  forward  to  more  distant  conse- 
quences, the  question,  whether  or  not  a  firee- 
coloured  population  shall  ultimately  benefit  them, 
is  csie  of  much  importance,  but  one  which  time 
only  can  uiswer ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  thar 
agents  of  every  description,  wlio  form  the  bulk  of 
the  white  population,  arc  dally 'adding  to  the 
numbers  and  wealth  of  that  class.  It  would  be  a 
qirious  and  interesting  subject  of  iavcstigatiau  V>. 
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ascertain  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  ^^mii^t 
of  the  whole  body  of  white  colonists,  (and  yet  tfaqf 
are  accused,  be  it  remembered,  of  restrainiiig 
manumissions !)  goes  to  purchase  the  freedom  of 
slaves  and  to  provide  for  them, 

Manaminion        After  duc  preparation,  we  come  at  length  to 

coDsidered.      thosc  '  rcccnt  and  direct,  though  barbarous  and 

^unprecedented,  restraints •  on  manumission,  tbs 

^  story  of  which  will  make  every  former  repraadi 

'  be  forgotten/    In  other  words,  we  come  to  a 

consideration  of  the  manumission  law  of  Jamaica. 

The  people  of  that  island  have  perhaps  some  rea* 

son  to  be  proud  of  the  particular  share  of  Mr.  Ste« 

phen*s  attention,  with  which  they  are  honoured  in 

this  instance  and  in  several  others,  as  it  evidently 

is  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  he  has  found  in  im« 

pugning  their  laws,  so  as  to  counteract  die  fiavoui^ 

able  impression  he  was  conscious  they  would  ]»o^ 

duce  on  the  mind  of  the  British  public,  if  candidly 

and  attentively  considered. 

The  only  condition  imposed  on  manumission  bf 
the  law  of  Jamaica,  is  this :  if  a  slave  purcfaasei 
freedom,  if  purchased  for  him  by  another,  or  vo- 
luntarily granted  by  his  master,  in  either  case,  a 
security-bond  must  be  lodged  with  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish,  for  a  contingent  annuity  of 
5/.  currency,  to  be  paid  to  tlie  person  so  mana* 
mitted  or  freed,  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  a 
public  pauper.  *  It  is  not  required  that  the  bond 
shall  be  given  by  the  person  who  grants  the  manu- 
mission^  but  by  any  responsible  free  person^  of  any 
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ttluB  or  colour.  Tlic  object  of  ,it  is  not«  as  Mr, 
Stephen  asserts,  to  restrain  manumis^on,  but* 
from  motives  of  homanity,  to  prevent  ill-disposed 
persons  from  setting  free  their  old^  infirm,  and  dis- 
eased slaves,  to  relieve  tlicmsclvcs  of  the  burthen 
of  supporting  them. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  law  provides,  that  if 
a  slave  is  freed  by  will,  tlie  estate  of  the  testator  is 
held  responsible  for  this  security ;  but  in  this  case 
no  security-bond  is  required. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  regulation  bet- 
ter calculated  to  permit  manumission,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  abuse  of  it ;  and  of  this 
truth  no  better  evidence  can  be  adduced  than  the 
Utility  of  all  the  arguments  our  author  has  been 
^ble  to  bring  against  it.  To  absolute  perfection 
no  human  institution  can  lay  claim ;  nor  con  any 
laws,  which  the  Avisdom  of  man  has  yet  devised, 
Always  restrain  viltany,  although  tliis  is  what  would 
seem  to  be  required  of  the  colonists. 

Speaking  of  testamentary  manumissions,  Mr.  S. 
myBi— 

. '  DuhoneM  axecuton  frequently  disseot  from  luch  bequests,  or 
withhold  freedom  from  the  legatees,  on  a  false  pretence  that  they 
kaW  not  uoets  to  satisfy  the  debu  of  their  testator.'  p.  398. 

Does  Mr.  Stephen  know  of  any  such  cases  ?  j  If 
so,  he  ought  to  have  stated  them,  or  at  least  some 
of  ihem,  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  None  Such 
li«ve  ever  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Hut  a  man  should  be  just  before  be  is  gene- 
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tons,  is  a  maxim  in  every  country ;  and  hence  Ae 
law  of  Jamaica  very  properly  disallows  a  testator*! 
right  to  manumise  his  slaves  at  the  expense  of  Ui 
creditors.  But  Mr.  Stephen  even  alleges  that  tiie 
helpless  legatee  is  exposed  to  be  levied  upon  and 
sold,  and,  consequently,  for  ever  deprived  of  &e 
means  of  obtaining  his  freedom,  however  anqde 
the  estate  may  he  for  the  payment  of  the  debts, 
p.  399. 

This  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  serious  refb- 
tatiion;  but  from  a  Jamaica  paper  of  the  lOih  of 
July  1824,  now  before  me,  I  copy  the  following 
report  of  a  case  decided  in  the  Assize  Court,  whidi 
shews,  tliat  instead  of  the  ^  helpless  legatee* 
being  subject  to  be  sold,  ^  however  ample  the 
'  estate,'  his  freedom  has  been  established  even 
where  the  estate  was  insolvent : — 

'  July  10th. — Grape  v.  ADdrews.  This  was  an  action  of  JkoMuif 
replegiando.  The  question  was,  whether  the  plaintiff  was  free 
under  the  will  of  his  master,  whose  estate  was  insolvent.  It  was 
contended  that  he  was  free,  which  could  not  be  affected  by  any 
demand  against  his  master,  that  had  not  been  on  judgment  pea* 
vious  to  the  will  being  recorded.  Verdict,  Guilty.  DamageSi 
7^.  with  costs ;  thereby  establishiog  the  freedom  of  the  plaintiC' 

'  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Stephen's  assumed  difficulties  are  at  variance  with 
all  the  common  principles  of  conduct  among  man- 
kind. Executors  arc  always  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  testator,  and  ^  will  therefore,  it  may  be  pre-, 
sunied,  feci  disposed  to  cai*ry  his  wishes  into  effect, 
more  especially  in  giving  freedom  to  a  deserving 
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and  favourite  slave,  with  whom  the  chances  are 
that  they  are  themselves  acquunted,  and  by  mjur- 
mg  whom  it  is  utterly  impossijile  they  can  benefit 
IheuiBelves.  According  to  Mr.  Stephen,  the  very 
contrary  must  be  supposed,  that  not  one  only>  but 
all  the  executors,  and  there  are  never  less  than 
two  or  three,  are  alike  void  of  honesty  and  huma- 
Wty,  If  men  are  assumed  to  be  villains,  nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  give  plausibility  to  a  charge 
of  tiidr  committing  any  particular  act  of  viltany. 
Yet,  even  granting  that  the  executors  were  really 
aaunprincipled  as  Mr.  S.  supposes,  there  iSj  alter 
all,  a  difficulty  which  they  would  scarcely  be  able 
tOBOnnouot.  The  slave  left  free  by  his  master 
never  can  be  ignorant  of  that  fitct,  as  the  will  mast 
be  proved  and  recorded  before  it  can  be  acted- 
upon ;  and  this,  since  the  Act  of  1816,  is  all  that 
it  required  to  establish  tlie  freedom  of  the  slave  in 
any  court  of  law. 

■l  The  object  of  the  security-bond,  as  already 
stated,  is  to  prevent  ill-disposed  persons  firom 
icasting  ttie  burthen  of  supporting  their  old  and 
infirm  slaves  on  the  parishes.  Mr.  Stephen,  en- 
deavouring to  represent  this  as  a  restraint  upon 
manumission,  thus  argues : — 

*  Dpon  ordiury  prindplM  of  action,  a  master  might  be  expected 
I     to  IMiate  wben  called  on  to  enter,  into  anch  an  obligation,  tboogh 
oAenMn  willing  to  gire  up  or  sell  atitiralmluirighttolbefiitiira 
■?10N  of  the  ilaTa.'  p.  410. 

Hw  mMter  is  not  reqiured  to  eider  intoWNh. 
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att  obligatiot),  he  has  only  to  sign  the  matumdi- 
8ion-dee4  which  is  a  full  conveyance  of  freedoHL 
The  obligation  required^  may  be  granted  by  atty 
responsible  free  person,  of  any  colour^  and  lodged 
with  the  churchwardens,  previous  to  putting  the 
manumission-deed  on  record. 

Again,  arguing  that  the  object  of  the  law  eooM 
not  be  what  the  Assembly  states  it,  (to  prevcBi 
old  and  infirm  slaves  from  being  cast  apoa  tiM* 
parishes,)  our  author  asks,  ^  who  would  not  ndier> 
^  be  bound  to  pay  an  annuity  for  the  life  of  an  oU^ 
^  infirm,  and  helpless  man  or  woman,  than  for  ou^ 
'in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  of  a  sound  and  vigors 
'  ous  habit  r*  p.  410.    Very  true ;  but  it  is  not  aa 
annuity  that  is  required,  but  security  fbr  an  «i* 
nuity,  in  case  the  freed  slave  should  beoome  a 
pauper ;  and,  to  reverse  Mr.  Stephen's  queatioi^ 
who  would  not  rather  grant  this  security  for  oiif^ 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  of  a  sound  and  vigorous 
habit,  than  for  an  old,  infirm  and  helpless  man  or 
Woman  ? 

*  Besides/  continues  he,  'the  master  has  to  gain  somediiiif  it 
the  one  case,  hy  getting  rid  of  an  incumbrance ;  idiereas,  1b  thi 
other,  he  has  to  give  up  his  property  in  an  aUe  and  valuaUa  ilavi.* 

p.  410. 

The  law  very  properly  guards  against  his  gettuig 
rid  of  such  an  incumbrance,  except  by  giving  tlie 
bond  in  question ;  and  he  will  himself  guard 
against  giving  up  his  property  in  aa  able  and 
valuable  slave,  without  being  paid  for  it  Out 
iq>on  su6h  quibbling !  * 
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'  The  AiMmbly,  bowenr,  in  telling  lu  that  the  Act  U  m  Ube- 
nllj  «x«cuted  u  not  U  rNtnin  manumisuon,  girw  up  in  effect  it* 
defBOC*  of  the  Act  itielf ;  for  to  restrain  manumiauon  »  itt  object; 
piA  if  (htj  ire  not  restrained,  the  olject  is  lo6t,  and  the  Act  is  at 
leUtttwlw/  p.  411. 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  the  object  of  the 
Act  is  to  prevent  diseased,  ill-disposed,  and  infirm 
dhves  from  bdng  manumitted,  and  thus  cast  upon 
the  parishes,  by  masters  who  are  bound  by  taw  to 
■npport  them ;  and  so  &r  it  certainly  does  re- 
strain, and  was  intended  to  restrtun,  manumissions, 
vpoa  principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  That  it 
'  Kfltrains  the  manumission  of  the  young  and  able, 
*  w  much  as  the  impotent  and  old/  is  a , proposi- 
tion founded  on  the  assumption  already  noticed, 
that  the  impotent  and  old  are  no  more  likely  to 
become  public  paupers,  and,  consequently,  can  as 
easily  procure  security  against  such  a  probable 
eanialty  as  the  young  and  able.  If  a  master  ma- 
Bumits  an  ill-disposed  or  a  diseased  slave,  he  must 
neceisarily  himself  give  the  bond,  as  it  is  certain 
BO  otiier  person  will.  Here  the  law  acts,  and  very 
properly,  as  a  restraint.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  here  is  the  discrimination,  I  purchase  from 
him  a  young  and  healthy  person  whom  I  wish  to 
anntunlt,  or  if  such  person  has  the  means  of  pur^ 
chasing  his  own  freedom,  all  that  is  required  of 
the  master  is  to  execute  the  manumission-deed, 
fend  any  person,  for  in  this  case  it  is  in  fact  a  mere 
natter  of  form,  will  give  his  security  for  a  slave 
trha  Is  freed  through  favour  and  provided  for,  Or 
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an  obligation,  he  has  only  to  sign  the  mflnim^ 
sion-deed^  which  is  a  full  conveyance  of  treeAaa* 
The  obligation  required^  may  be  granted  by  aBjf 
responsible  free  person,  of  any  colour^  and  lodged 
with  the  churchwardens,  pi*evious  to  putting  the 
manumission-deed  on  record. 

Again,  arguing  that  the  object  of  the  law  eouM 
not  be  what  the  Assembly  states  it,  (to  pretciA 
old  and  infirm  slaves  from  being  cast  upon  tto 
parishes,)  our  author  asks,  ^  who  would  not  tadier' 
^  be  bound  to  pay  an  annuity  for  the  life  of  an  oU^ 
*'  infirm,  and  helpless  man  or  woman,  tiian  lor  oem 
*  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  of  a  sound  and  vigor-' 
*'  ous  habit  r*  p.  410.    Very  true ;  but  it  is  not  an 
annuity  that  is  required,  but  security  for  an  Uh 
nuity,  in  case  the  freed  slave  should  beoome  a 
pauper ;  and,  to  reverse  Mr.  Stephen's  queatioo^ 
who  would  not  rather  grant  this  security  for  oaa 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  of  a  sound  and  vlgoraw 
habit,  than  for  an  old,  infirm  and  helpless  man  or 
woman  ? 

'  Besides/  continues  he,  'the  master  has  to  gain  fooMdiliif  it 
the  one  case,  hy  getting  rid  of  an  incumbrance ;  whereai,  la  tis 
other,  he  has  to  give  up  his  property  in  an  aUe  and  valiiaUa  alait.* 

p.  410. 

The  law  very  properly  guards  against  his  gettuig 
rid  of  such  an  incumbrance,  except  by  gi^g  the 
bond  in  question ;  and  he  will  Iiimself  gnsid  1 
against  giving  up  his  property  in  an  able  and 
valuable  slave,  without  being  paid  for  it  Out 
upon  such  quibbling !  * 
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llie  Attembly,  howem,  in  telling  u  tlut  the  Act  1b  an  Ube- 
j  axacuted  u  not  to  reatnin  manumwgion,  gives  up  in  e&ct  iti 
anc*  of  the  Act  itself;  for  to  lestrain  manumisuoo  is  its  olrject; 
1  if  thej  are  not  restrained,  the  olyect  1b  lost,  and  the  Act  is  at 
If  nselen.'  p.  411. 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  the  object  of  the 
!t  is  to  prevent  diseased,  ill-diaposed,  and  infirm 
ives  from  being  nunumitted,  and  thus  cast  upon 
e  parishes,  by  masters  who  are  bound  by  law  to 
pport  them ;  and  so  far  it  certainly  does  re- 
lun,  and  was  intended  to  restrtun,  manumissions, 
<oa  principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  That  it 
estraint  the  manumission  of  the  young  and  able. 
It  much  08  the  impotent  and  old/  is  a  ipropoa- 
a  founded  on  the  assumption  already  noticed, 
it  the  impotent  and  old  are  no  more  likely  to 
eocne  public  paupers,  and,  ccmsequently,  can  as 
■fly  procure  security  against  such  a  probable 
■nalty  as  the  young  and  able.  If  a  master  ma- 
(ndtt  an  Hl-disposed  or  a  diseased  slave,  he  must 
eetsarily  himself  ^ve  the  bond,  as  it  is  certain 
I  oUier  person  mil.  Here  the  law  acts,  and  very 
operiy,  as  a  reatrunt.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
d  here  is  the  discrimination,  I  purchase  from 
in  a  young  and  healthy  person  whom  I  wish  to 
Mtimlt,  or  if  such  person  has  the  means  ot  pur' 
aung  his  own  freedom,  all  that  is  required  of 
t  master  is  to  execute  tlie  manumission-deed, 
4  any  person,  for  in  this  case  it  is  in  &ct  a  mere 
ktter  of  form,  will  give  his  security  for  a  slave 
u)  Is  freed  through  fovour  and  provided  fori  or 
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who  is  known  to  possess  sufficient  capacity  to 
maintain  himself;  *  without  which/  as  Mr.  Ste- 
phen himself  justly  remarks^  '  freedom  would  be 

*  the  reverse  of  a  benefit/  p.  397.  I  have  myself 
g^vcn  many  such  bonds,  and  considered  them  of 
so  very  little  importance  that  I  have  not  even 
kept  a  memorandum  of  them.  I  have  never  known 
a  case  where  value  was  lodged  for  such  a  bond/or 
where  one  of  them  has  been  estreated.* 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  ferdier  on 
the  subject,  having  shewn  the  object  of  this  Aet 
to  be  in  reality  what  the  critic  himself  contends 
it  ought  to  be,  not  to  restrain  manmnission,  but 
to  *  prevent  the  freeing  of  those  who  are  destitute 
'  and  unable  to  maintain  themselves^  and  fo  whom, 

*  therefore,  freedom  would  be  the  reverse  of  a  be- 
^  nefit,'  p.  397 ;  while  to  the  public,  the  suppcNft 
of  them  would  become  a  ruinous  burthen,  more 
oppressive  even  than  the  poor-rates  in  England. 

By  a  late  Act  of  Assembly,  (1824,)  it  would  ap- 
pear that  even  the  security-bond  is  now  dispensed 
with,  ^  provided  the  slave  intended  to  be  mann- 
^  mised,  shall  be  produced  to  tlie  magistrates  and 

•  vestry  of  the  parish,  or  it  shall  be  otherwise 
'  shewn  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  manumission 

•  is  not  given  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  (i€ 


*  llic  Only  tax  tipoti  manumissions  iu  Jamaica,  for  yean  past,  has  been  * 
20».  stamp  for  the  acCuritj-boody  (tlie  same  as  for  other  bonda,)  St.  stamp  faf 
the  mauumisiition-deed,  and  2«.  (kf.  for  the  ])ari9h  certificate ;  in  all,  27«.  tf  • 
corrency.  And  these  are  the  '  restraints  by  enormous  taxet,  and  other 
*  means,'  p.  438,  which  the  legisiature  of  this  island  has  pat  upon  Banaarii* 
lions. 
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'  owuer  from  tbe  obligation  of  nuuntiuning  an 
'  aged  or  infinn  slave/ 

The  only  benefit  that  can  result  from  tliis  new 
regulaUon,  will  be  the  saving  of  the  2Qs.  stamp 
for  tlie  bond,  which  will  reduce  the  •  enormous ' 
expense  of  manumission  in  Jamtuca  to  7s,  6d. 
currency.  The  Act,  however,  had  another  and 
a  more  important  object :   '  to  remove   impedi- 

*  ments  to  the  manumis»on  of  slaves,  by  owners 
'  having  only  a  limited  interest;'  and  has  obvi- 
ated the  only  obstacle  to  volimtary  manumis- 
sions that  existed,  namely,  that  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  entiuls  and  mortgages,  fettered  by 
which,  the  owuer  or  person  in  possession  of  slaves 
had  it  no  more  in  his  power  to  manumise  than  to 
sell  them.  This  Act  affords  another  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  Mr.  Stephen  asserts,  that '  the  petty 

*  legislatures  and  the  courts  of  law  in  our  colonies 
'  have  vied  with  each  other  in  hostility  to  treedom. 
p.  389. 

Even  without  this  Act,  individuals  sometimes 
get  over  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  entails  and 
mortgages,  in  the  following  manner.  The  slave 
intended  to  be  manunused  was  passed  over  by  the 
owner  or  person  in  possession,  (with  the  sanction 
of  the  mortgagee,)  to  the  collector  of  taxes,  and 
another  of  equal  value  put  in  his  place  ;  a  nomi- 
nal sale  was  then  made  by  the  collector,  as  if  the 
slave  to  be  manumised  had  been  levied  on  for 
tsxes  ;  an^  as  the  title  which  Hie  purchaser  got 
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was  unimpeachable,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  grrait 
freedom  to  the  slave. 

The  truth  is,  that^  of  late  years,  ev^ry  fiiculity 
has  been  afforded  to  manumissions  ia  Jamaica, 
and  the  fact,  that  the  free  coloured  population  in 
the  island  has  increased  from  ten  thousand  to 
thirty-five  thousand  since  1797,  is  alone  suiBci^t 
to  discredit  all  the  stories  which  have  been  so 
sedulously  propagated  in  England  about  the  colo- 
nists reducing  free  persons  to  slavery, — ^the  ^  re- 
^  cent  and  cruel  restraints,  not  to  say  virtual  pro- 
^  hibitions,  put  on  manumissions,*  &c* 

Rome  and  *  Sect.  IX. — Enfranchisement  hy  public  authority.'  p.  420. 

*  In  Greece  or  Rome,*  says  Mr.  Stephen,  ^  if  a 
^  slave  was  instrumental  in  the  discovery  or  sup- 
^  pression  of  a  public  crime,  or  distinguished  him- 

*  self  by  fidelity  in  civil  convulsions,  freedoni  was 
^  the  rich  reward/  Of  course  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  our  autlior  that  such  services  by  slaves  had  been 
similarly  rewarded  in  Jammca,  npt  once,  but  often. 
Even  last  session  of  Assembly,  several  slaves  had 
freedom  conferred  on  them  ^  for  their  faithful  and 

*  meritorious  services '  during  the  late  troubles ; 
and,  I  believe,  on  every  occasion  of  insurrectiou 
tliat  has  talcen  place  in  the  island,  some  of  the  ne- 
groes have  been  found  to  merit,  and  have  received 
for  their  fidelity,  the  reward  of  freedom,  with  a 
pension  for  life. 

We  are  next  informed  that  the  Spartans  and 
Romans,  those  gentle  slave  masters,  when  urgent 
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*  does ; '  and  again,  that  *  the  independency  of 
'  these  sugar  colonics,  or  their  transfer  to  a  foreign 
'  power,  would  be  a  rich  boon  to  the  people  of 
'  England.' 

In  a  former  work,  he  declared  that  the  shocking 
slavery  in  our  islands  could  not  much  longer  be 
maintained ;   but   that,   '  by  a  just  and  rational 

*  policy,  Ave  might  be  enabled  to  look  forward  to 

*  the  progress,  not  only  of  Afiican  freedom,  but 

*  even  African  sovereignty,  in  the  West  Indies, 
'  witli  satis&ction  rather  tlian  dismay.'  And  in 
the  same  spirit,  we  find  the  '  African  sovereignty ' 
of  St.  Domingo  always  mentioned  with  admiration 
in  the  present  work.  Thus,  in  treating  with  marked 
derision  the  value  of  the  British  West  India 
islands  in  their  present  state,  and  contemplating 
their  independence  with  much  complacency,  he 
observes,  that  *  among  many  other  ad^'antages  re- 
sulting from  it,  we  should  regain  and  engross  the 
'  vertf  valuable  commerce  of  Hayti,  which,  in  eom- 

*  plaisance  to  Jamaica,  we  have  foolishly  re- 
'  nounced.'     Pref.  p.  32. 

Nor  can  wc  much  blame  the  advocates  of  the 
slaves,  as  they  call  themselves,  that  they  should 
diirst  for  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  colonists,  or 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  them,  if  they 
really  in  their  hearts  believe  them  to  be  such 
mtmsters  as  they  have  described.  As  to  their  dis- 
avowal of  any  desire  '  to  infinme  popular  indigna- 

*  tioD  and  stir  up  insurrection  in  the  colonies,'  it 
stands,  perhaps,  upon  the  some  (^rotind  as  thdr 
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solemn  dimrowal,  only  a  few  years  ago^  of  having 
in  contemplation  any  such  mad  scheme  as  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  is  now  their  pro* 
fessed  object.*  They  have  brought  it  forward  in 
Parliament,  established  societies  to  promote  it, 
and>  in  the  fury  of  enthusiasm,  (^nly  avowed 
that  any  measures  will  be  justifiable  to  accomplish 
so  good  ah  end  -r^ 

The  people  sliall  be  free ! 
Free  by  wfiat  means? — ^by  folly,  madness,  guilt ; 
By  boithteous  rapines,  Uood  id  ocedns  sp&t,-— 
By  confiscation ;— - 

By  laws,  religion,  morals,  all  o'erthrown : 
Rouse  then,  ye  sovereign  people,  claim  your  own  ! 

It  is  not  imptobable  Mr.  Stephen  may  live  to 
see  the  island  of  Jamaica^  one  of  the  richest  gems 
of  the  British  crown,  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
power,  or  under  African  sovereignty ;  and  if  he 
does,  he  will  then,  no  doubt,  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  labours,  in  accomplishing  this  '  rich 
boon  *  for  tlie  people  of  England,  more  correctly 
appreciated  than  they  at  present  are. 

Mr.Stephen'ji       Ift  x^tinff  thcsc  commcnts  upon  Mr.  Stephen's 

cootTMUCtory  ^  ^  '^ 

statrairat^  re-  ^ork,  it  has  morc  than  once  occurred  to  me.  that 

gardliig  the  '  ' 

People  of  Co- 

lonr. 

*  In  a  letter  sildreMed  to  Mr.  Smithy  in  181.1,  Mr.  Stephen  disancUy  dli- 
arows  any  idea  of  meditating  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  <  &Ir.  Marryatt 
'  nays,  tliat  be  was  before  aware,  tliat  T,  like  Mr.  Wilberforce,  designed  the 

<  ewanritiation  of  the  alaves.    This  renewal  ef  a  stale  tuid  idle  cheirge  sgaiDit 

*  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  seems  as  much  out  of  time  as  out  of  place.    Bat  I  am  not 

<  nurprised,  nor  indeed  mudi  coneemed,  that  ff  he  should  belfeveMn  Wllber- 
^AiixtcapiilileofailertaiDiDf  apiirpoNewhich  Ite  hat  piMklg  dUfUiauft^l^ 

*  sbdnid  foriu  ihH  MUue  Judgment  of  me.' 
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they  cannot  be  very  necessary  to  intelligent  and 
dispassionate  readers  ;  as  such,  though  they  have 
never  been  in  the  colonies,  and  may  be  unable 
from  persona!  knowledge  to  detect  the  misstate- 
ment of  facts,  cannot  fail  to  discover  the  contra- 
dictions involved  in  his  invectives  against  tiie 
colonists.  The  inconsistency  of  his  statements 
regarding  the  free  people  of  colour,  with  the 
tyranny  which,  he  says,  the  whites  exercise  over 
them,  is  so  striking,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  it 
can  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  inatten- 
tive reader.  In  the  firet  place,  we  are  informed 
that  the  Assemblies  *  have  sanctioned  every  source 
'  of  slavery  to  which  private  fraud   or  violence 

*  may  resort,'  p.  371 1  tliat  '  the  laws  require  no 

*  proof  of  the  servile  state  beyond  the  colour  of 

*  the  skin,'  p.  390 ;  that '  there  is  abundant  reason 

*  to  believe  free  negroes  are  often  deprived  of 
'  their  liberty,'  p.  369 ;  and  that  *  the  plainest 
'  principles  of  policy  and  justice  are  wantonly  vio- 

*  lated,  merely  that  the  profitable  privileges  and 
'  pre-eminence  of  the  white  oligarchists  may  not 

*  be  surrendered  or  abridged,'  p.  429.  After  this, 
and  there  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  can 
any  reader,  without  surprise,  leam  from  the  same 
authority,  that  '  the  free  people  of  colour  are  in- 

*  creasing,  that  they  follow  the  callings  of  the 

*  whites,  and  enjoy  a  degree  of  ease  and  comfort 
'  which  many  of  these  cannot  themselves  com- 
'  raand,'  p.  393 ;  tlmt '  Indigence  amoDg  them  has 

*  always  been  extremely  rare,  when  compared  with 
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^  its  prevalence  among  the  white  population^'  p. 
395 ;  and  that  though  liable  to  be  deemed  imd 
taken  as  slaves^  ^  in  any  manner  to  which  private 
^  malice  or  fraud  may  resort/  they  have  neverthe- 
less become  an  important  and  powerful  class  ?  *  p. 
431.  This,  surely, is  somewhat  paradoxical;  but 
the  wond.er  does  not  end  here :  for  we  find,  that 
while  the  *  white  oligarchists '  are  oppressing  the 
free  coloured  class,  ^  in  a  manner,'  to  borrow  our 
author's  own  words,   ^  which  human    despotism 

*  never  attempted  or  imagined  before,'  p.  371,  they 
are  so  far  from  having  any  apprehension  of  thdr 
dissatisfaction  and  revolt,  that,  instead  of  disarm- 
ing them,  (as  other  tyrants  have  been  careful  to 
do  those  they  oppressed,)  they  have  all  the  adult 
males  of  this  powerful  and  numerous  class  trained 
to  arms,  p.  430 ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  driving  to  desperation  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  slaves,  by  '  a  system,  uniting  in  itself  every 
'  species  of  oppression  that  has  elsewhere  existed 

*  under  the  sun,  and  with  many  aggravations.' 
p.  435, 

Such  is  the  consistent  account  Mr.  Stephen  gives 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  colour,  and 
their  oppression  by  the  wliites.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  class  labours  under  certain  political  disabili- 
ties, lilce  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country. 
ITiese  have  already  been  in  part  done  away,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be  progressively  re- 
moved, as  the  coloured  pe(^le  become  capable  of 
partaking  of  the  privileges  at  present  withheld, 
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with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  colony. 
The  many  fruitless  discus^ons  there  have  been  in 
Parliament  on  the  Catholic  question,  shew  how 
great  caution  is  used  even  here  in  extending 
political  privil^es,  and  the  task  is  scarcely  less 
diffifnilt  in  adjusting  this  point  in  the  colonies. 

A  chapter  was  promised  *  on  those  recent  osten-  Mr.  stmjmi'i 

*  sible  reformations  of  slavery,  called  the  meliorat-  omiwionottiile 

,  •'  Tecent  Mdto- 

*  lug  acts,'  but  it  is  deferred ;  '  the  intended  stric-  ^tii^Actt. 
'  tures  on  tJiem  having  been  partly  anticipated 

*  under  the  diiferent  titles  to  which  many  of  their 

*  provisions  relate ;'  and  a  more  comprehensive 
review  of  them  reserved  for  the  second  division 
of  the  work,  when  the  acts,  which  our  author  un- 
derstands to  be  under  consideration  in  the  colo- 
nies, shall  have  made  their  appearance.     '  Mean- 

*  time/  continues  he, '  it  will  be  doing  no  injustice 

*  to  the  colonies  to  defer  the  notice  of  such  spe- 

*  cioua  provisions  of  those  meliorating  acts,  already 

*  presented  to  Parliament,  as  have  not  naturally 

*  fallen  under  review ;  since  their  inefficiency,  and 

*  the  utter  neglect  of  them  in  practice,  has,  I  trust, 

*  been  sufficiently  shewn,  to  satisfy  the  reader  as 
'  to  their  general  character  and  efiect'  p.  431. 

Had  Mr.  Stephen  intended  his  readers  to  exer- 
dse  any  judgment  of  their  own  on  the  subject  he 
professes  to  treat, — slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  colo- 
nies,— ^it  might  have  occurred  to  him,  that  some 
of  them  would,  probably,  Iiave  considered  it  fully 
u  importBDt  to  be  made  acquunted  with  the  me- 
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^  its  pre\'alence  among  the  white  populatioD^'  p. 
395 ;  and  that  though  liable  to  be  deemed  and 
taken  as  slaves,  ^  in  any  manner  to  which  private 
^  malice  or  fraud  may  resort/  they  have  neverthe- 
less become  an  important  and  powerful  class  ? '  p. 
431.  This,  surely,  is  somewhat  paradoxical;  but 
the  wonder  does  not  end  here :  for  we  find,  that 
while  the  ^  white  oligarchists  '  are  oppressing  the 
free  coloured  class,  ^  in  a  manner/  to  borrow  our 
author's  own  words,  ^  which  human  despotism 
^  never  attempted  or  imagined  before,'  p.  371,  they 
are  so  far  from  having  any  apprehension  of  their 
dissatisfaction  and  revolt,  that,  instead  of  disarm- 
ing them,  (as  other  tyrants  have  been  careful  to 
do  those  they  oppressed,)  they  have  all  the  adult 
males  of  this  powerful  and  numerous  class  trained 
to  armsy  p.  430 ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  driving  to  desperation  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  slaves,  by  ^  a  system,  uniting  in  itself  every 
^  species  of  oppression  that  has  elsewhere  existed 
'  under  the  sun,  and  with  many  aggravations/ 
p.  435. 

Such  is  the  consistent  account  Mr.  Stephen  gives 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  colour,  and 
their  oppression  by  the  whites.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  class  labours  under  certain  political  disabili- 
ties, lilce  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country, 
lliesc  have  already  been  in  part  done  away,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be  progressively  re- 
moved, as  the  coloured  people  become  capable  of 
partaking  of  the  privileges  at  present  withheld^ 
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vfc  are  doubtful  if  a  second  Volume  is  re^y  in- 
tended}  or  if  this  Is  only  an  artifice.  Having 
charged  the  colonists  with  almost  every  crime 
known  among  mankind,  vilified  them  with  every 
term  of  reproach  tliat  language  affot>ds,  he  promises 
another  volume,  merely,  perhaps,  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that,  after  all,  he  has  told  only  half  their 
orimes  I 

In  the  mean  time,  he  recommends  to  his  readers  oi.  coiudi-b 

PncbnlRBles. 

'  a  late  work  called  Negro  Slavery,  from  which,' 
Says  he,  '  they  will  learn  what  are  the  practical 
'  fruits  of  such  a  shocking  institution.*  It  is  need- 
less to  say  the  work  is  of  the  same  stamp  with  bis 
own,  and  probably  tl»e  production  of  some  of  his 
'  very  estimable  and  much-reapected  friends.' 

He  also  recommends  Dr.  Collinv's  Practical 
Rules  for  the  Management  and  Medical  Treatment 
tf  Negro  Staves  in  the  Sugar  Colonies^  which  he 
describes  as  a  work  neglected  by  the  colonists, 
and  rated  by  their  opponents.  '  If  tie  West  India 
'  proprietors,'  says  he,  •  were  as  intent  on  pro- 
'  moting  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  their 
'  slaves,  as  they  ought  and  profess  to  be,  this  book 
f  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  be  out  of  print. 
f  I  therefore  regret  that  copies  of  it  cannot  be  very 
*  easily  obtained  ;  and  hope  tliat  some  of  those 
-  vbo  share  my  opinions  and  feelings  in  this  great 
'  cause,  will  soon  supply  the  defect.'  p.  434. 

In  the  conclusion,  however*  he  acknowledges  an 
mar  here,  having  learned  that  the  worit  is  not 
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liorating  acts,  '  olreaAf  presented  to  Parttameiitl 
as  with  those  laws  which  have  been  a  hundndil 
years  obsolete.  I 

Apologising  for  sending  out  this  part  of  hit 
work  before  the  whole  had  been  completed,  he 
promises  that  an  account  of  the  state  of  slaveiT, 
in  its  practical  character,  shall  appear  in  a  second 
volume.  ^  unless  speedy  and  substantial  refbrma- 
^  don  of  the  state  shall  happily  supersede  the  ne- 
^  eessity  of  these  discussions,  before  his  time  and 
^  strength  enable  him,  compatibly  with  other  dn- 

*  ties,  to  redeem  this  pledge  in  an  adequate  and 

*  satisfactory  way.'  p.  432. 

This  is  impossible ;  iault  will  be  found  with  any 
laws  that  can  be  passed  in  the  colonies;  or,  if 
tiieir  humanity  is  undeniable,  they  will  be  and,  as 
the  present  confessedly  humane  laws  are,  to  be 

*  inefficient  and  utterly  neglected  in  practice.*  Hic  l' 
philanthropist^  therefore,  had  better  continue  bis  r 
praiseworthy  labours,  (while  his  time  and  strength  I 
enable  him,)  preserving,  as  no  doubt  he  will,  tiie  " 
same  candour  and  regard  to  truth,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  volume  he  has  published. 

He  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  that  he  has  a  ^  copious 
^  collection  of  particular  instances  of  cruel^  and 
'  oppression.'  (p.  44.)  We  hope  he  will  palish 
ihem,  with  the  names  and  the  authorities  on  which 
they  rest,  that  they  may,  if  possible,  be  investi* 
gated,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  what  credit  is  due 
to  his  general  charges,  by  an  examination  of  the 
incfividual  eases  from  which  they  are  drawn.    But 
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We  are  doubtful  if  a  second  volume  is  really  in- 
teodedf  or  if  tbi«  Is  only  an  artifice.  Having 
charged  the  colonists  with  almost  every  crime 
known  among  mankind,  vilified  them  witii  every 
term  of  reproach  that  language  affords,  he  promises 
another  volume,  merely,  perhaps,  to  have  it  be- 
lieved tliat,  after  all,  he  has  told  only  hidf  their 
orimesi 

In  the  mean  time,  he  reeotnmends  to  bis  readers  or  coiiiua 

PiactkilRoki- 

'a  late  work  called  Negro  Slavery,  from  which,' 
flay*  he,  '  they  will  leara  what  are  the  practical 

*  fruits  of  such  a  shocking  institution.'  It  is  need- 
len  to  say  the  work  is  of  the  same  stamp  with  his 
jpwo,  and  probably  tlie  production  of  some  of  his 
f  very  estimable  and  much-respected  fri^nda' 

He  also  recommends  Dr.  Collinv's  Practical 
Ruies  for  the  Management  and  Medical  Treatment 
tf  Negro  Slaves  in  the  Sugar  Colonies,  which  he 
describes  as  a  work  neglected  by  the  colonists, 
and  cited  by  their  opponents.  '  If  Hie  West  India 
'  proprietors,'  says  he,  '  were  as  intent  on  pro- 

*  moting  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  their 
'  ilovea,  as  tliey  ought  and  profess  to  be,  this  book 
•*  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  be  out  of  print. 

*  I  therefore  regret  that  copies  of  it  cannot  be  very 
-*  cauly  obtained  ;  and  hope  tliat  some  of  those 

*  v!bo  share  my  opinions  and  feelings  in  this  great 

*  cause,  will  soon  supply  the  defect.'  p.  434. 

'  -  In  the  conclusion,  however,  he  acknowledges  an 
ctMrhere,  having  learned  that  the  work  it  not 
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out  of  print,  as  he  had  supposed ;  and  that  lb  f 
credit  of  a  new  edition  of  it  is  not  due  to  any  ^ 
those  who  share  his  opinions  and  fcfelings  In  tbii 
great  cause. 

In  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  person,  is  it  tb 
be  considered  discreditable  to  the  colonists,  tittt 
abuses  in  their  system  have  been  openly  acknotr* 
ledged  and  reprobated  by  themselves,  as  a  meani 
of  amendment  ?  Or  is  it  reasonably  to  be  as- 
sumed, as  Mr.  Stephen  does  when  he  refers  to  r^ 
this  work  in  support  of  his  charges,  that  because 
abuses  existed,  and  were  reprobated  by  Dr.  CoT- 
lins,  of  St.  Vincent,  twenty-fiVe  or  thirty  years  ago^ 
they  therefore  exist  still?  When  Dr.  Collins*! 
work  first  fell  into  my  hands,  (I  think  in  1805,)  f 
found  sentiments  in  it  which  greatly  strengthened^ 
previous  impressions  of  my  own,  especially  as  to ' 
the  impropriety  of  permitting  the  drivers  to  exer- 
cise over  the  slaves  an  authority  and  power  whidi 
was  doubtless  sometimes  made  subservient  to  the 
gratification  of  personal  resentment.  In  maldng 
this  acknowledgment,  truth  equally  compels  met6 
say,  that  this  system  of  management,  not  lesi^ 
opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  master  than  injurioui 
to  the  slave,  is  now  universally  reprobated  and  ex- 
ploded. People  at  work  must  have  over  them  a 
superintendent,  or  driver,  as  he  is  called ;  but  any 
stretch  of  power  on  his  part  in  inflicting  puiush- 
merit,  would  now  be  the  certain  forfeiture  of  hii 
rank,  and  occasion  the  overseer*s  dismissal  who 
should  permit  it.    But  as  the  anti^olonists  'maiii'- 
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ain  that  every  abuse  which  ever  had  existence  ia 
|ie  colonies  exists  still,  so  every  report  circulated 
O  confirmation  of  such  abuses,  whether  now  or  a 
lundred  years  ago,  is  to  have  full  credit  as  proof 
^i^ast  the  present  colonists;  white  every  testi- 
nouy  to  the  contrary  is  to  be  treated  as  &lse,  and 
jegarded,  like  the  meliorating  laws,  as  intended 
[lei^ly  to  impose  on  the  British  public.  Hence 
4r.  Stephen's  recommendation  of  the  work  en- 
(tled  'Negro  Slavery;'  hence  his  assumption 
|iat  the  abuses  Dr.  Collins  reprobated,  and  which 
ISr.  S.  himself  might  have  seen  in  the  island,  of 
Be  Christopher,  and  reprobated  thirty  or  forty 
■Bors  ago,  are  still  in  existence ;  hence  also  his 
nxiety  to  disparage  and  discredit  B.  Edwards's 
■KceUent  History  of  the  West  Indies,  by  repre- 
wnting  '  its  main  object  to  have  been  to  palliate 
rttw  colomal  system ; '  and  calling  its  author '  the 
P^Kilog^st,  champion,  accredited  agent,  &c.,  of 
r  t^e  colonists.' 

'  With  respect  to  Dr.  CoUins'swork,  do  testimony 
Inore  creditable  to  it  (and  it  is  no  less  so  to  the 
peters)  can  be  adduced  than  the  &ct,  that  it  is  in 
|tfK  bands  of  every  intelligent  overseer  in  Jamaica, 
nd  lughly  valued  by  them  as  a  guide.  X^t  the 
^eadiBT  juf^e,  then>  with  what  fairness  it  has  been 
atli^mpted  to  turn  this  excellent  work  agunst  the 
Odonists,  *  as  neglected  by  them,'  and  cited  by 
dieir  <^ponents.  From  my  own  knowledge  of 
tt^cp,  ilarery,  as  it  existed  twenty-two  years  ago, 
I.lMKve  no  doubt  Dr.  CoUins'a  censures  were  too 
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well  merited,  and  there  may  be  enough  to  firf 
fault  with  yet.  But  let  the  truth  be  told :  a  gnil- 
change  has  since  taken  place,  so  great,  that  Ui 
work  could  give  no  just  idea  of  the  state  of  thingi 
now  existing,  at  least  in  Jamaica.  Yet  Mr.  8t^ 
phen,  speaking  of  the  present  times,  says,  'latf 
'  far  from  admitting  that  the  practice  of  slavery  i^' 
^  in  general,  no  worse  than  that  essay  would  kii 
^  the  European  reader  to  suppose  it  to  be.'  p.  4S^ 
Has  any  book  but  his  own  ever  made  it  \ft 
enough  ? 

^hcri  fort "         ^^  yifiVQ  now  arrived  at  the  Appendixes  to  Bifc 
years  ago.        Stephen's  work,  and  on  these  it  will  be  unneoesstff 

to  dwell  long,  as  in  general  they  have  little  ref* 
ence  to  the  present  condition  of  the  negroes,  i 
No.  1 .  gives  an  account  of  four  cases  of  cruelty 
which  occurred  about  forty  years  ago  in  the  islttl . 
of  St.  Christopher.  Tliey  are  certainly  very  at*: 
cious ;  but  crimes  have  been  committed  in  all  eoofr: 
tries,  not  in  the  West  Indies  only:  and  bad  as  ikeie 
cases  are,  they  could  easily  be  paralleled  from  At 
criminal  records  of  any  country  without  goo^f 
back  forty  years,  I  may  say,  from  the  English  new^ 
papers  of  almost  any  week  in  the  year. 

\Vliat  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  account  d 
these  acts  of  barbarity,  is  the  different  light  in  wbiA 
the  colonists  appear  when  our  author  comes  to  tpeti 
of  matters  of  fact  from  his  mm  knowledge.  Who,  afttf 
the  detail  of  horrors  and  cruelties  summed  up  ii 
the  concluding  chapter,  in  which  the  staves  9» 
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ppresented  as  being '  degraded  to  the  level  of  brute 
and  inaniinate  nature,' — as  *  doomed  to  the  slave 
chain  of  the  workhouse  for  life,  often  for  acts  in 
.their  natura  innocent/  and  suffering  in  short  under 
A  system  uniting  in  itself  every  species  of  oppres- 
iWon  that  has  elae')rhere  existed  under  the  sun, 
jnul  with  many  aggravations ;'  who,  I  say,  after 
Hiding  this,  or  indeed  any  chapter  of  the  book, 
figt  mu^tbe  astonished  to  learn  from  thisAppendix 
^atf  forty  years  ago,  the  killing  of  a  slave  was  held 
iy  the  Court  of  St.  Christopher's  to  be  felony  ; 
iiat  the  mutilation  of  a  slave  subjected  the  perpe- 
taj^ur  to  a  fine  of  £500  currency ;  and  that  two 
Hiicreants  who  had  been  guilty  of  atrocities  of  this 
bnd  were  prosecuted  and  convicted?  Above  all, 
l*ho  would  expect  to  find  that  in  those  days  even, 
H^ten  the  slave  trade  kept  the  Negro  population  in 
kllt^te  of  barbarism,  and  when  the  laws  and  perhaps 
m9  £u8t(Hni>,  were  comparatively  harsh  to  what  they 
potr  are,  there  nevertheless  wei'c  so  many  redeem- 
'ktg  characters  in  the  colonics  ?  Not  to  mention 
Iwr  author  himself,  who  tlien  adorned  the  little 
[jvqni  of  Basseterre,  St.  Christopher's,  we  learn  on 
Mt  uithority  that  the  public  were  alive  to  cries  of 
H^stress — that  a  humane  constable  did  his  duty — ■ 
Ibi^  liberal  and  intelligent  magistrates  did  theirs — 
Ij^  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  bore  testimony  to  the 
'^uth — that  the  provost  marshal  was  a  man  of 
l^rit  aqd  humanity— that  Judges  supported  liu- 
Vfuiity  opd  resisted  oppression ;  and  finally,  that 
i/n9h  although  composed  of  various  charactenj 
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had  among  them  some  who  felt  the  obligatioDS 
of  law  and  justice. 

The  Appendix  No.  2.  consists  principally  of  ex- 
tracts from  evidence  taken  before  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  when  the  abolition  question  was 
imder  consideration,  and  the  selections  ore  made 
to  bear  out  a  favourite  theory  of  our  author's, 
regarding  the  state  of  slavery  among  the  various 
tribes  of  Africa.  On  this  subject  I  shall  contaoit  I 
myself  with  giving  the  report  which  I  have  heard 
from  the  many  African  Negroes  I  have  questioned 
regarding  their  native  country.  *  Guinea g€odr~-but 
country  Jight  country ,  and  /till  kill  too  much — wish  to 
go  back  ?  no. 


The  Appendix  No.  3.  contains  the  sequel  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  argument  against  permitting  the  remo- 
val of  slaves,  under  any  circumstances,  from  one 
island  or  colony  to  another :  and  to  much  that  he 
says  on  this  subject  I  cordially  subscribe.  Cases 
there  certainly  may  be  where  the  welfere  of  the 
Negroes  themselves  would  be  promoted  by  a  remo- 
val from  some  of  the  confined,  sterile  islands,  to  \ 
the  larger  and  more  fertile ;  but,  unless  in  such 
cases,  humanity  pleads  strongly  against  their  re- 
moval, and  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 
Most  objectionable  of  all  is  the  removing  them  fit)m 
the  islands  to  extend  cane  cultivation  on  the  con- 
tinent, or  in  the  swamps  of  our  late  valuable  aequi* 
sition,  the  island  of  Trinidad;  for^  if  tiiis  systaB  is 
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allowed,  there  can  be  no  end  to  removals,  no  end 
to  slavery.  To  pennit  it,  is  to  afford  to  selfish 
masters  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  by 
sacrificing  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  slaves, 
and  to  give  them  an  advantage  over  the  more 
himiane  owners,  who  choose  ratiier  to  continue  to 
cultivate  a  poor  soil,  than  sacrifice  or  endanger  the 
happiness,  and  perhaps  liie  lives,  of  their  people,' 
by  removing  them  to  new  settlements.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  white  people  in  the  colonies,  Mr.  S. 
himself  (not  prone  to  make  such  admissions)  allows 
here  to  be  on  the  side  of  humanity.  Speaking  of 
the  sufferings  which  such  removals  occasion  to  the 
slaves,  he  says,  '  Nor  are  ^ese  opinions  opposite 
'  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  our  West  Indian 
'  fellow-subjects  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  such 
'  removals  of  slaves  are  subjects  of  great  commi- 
'  seration  and  regret  among  the  white  inhabitants 
'  of  the  islands  from  which  liiey  are  sent.  Since 
'  I  began  these  strictures  on  the  practice,  private 
'  accounts  have  reached  my  ears  from  the  Lee- 
'  ward  Islands,  of  two  shipments  of  slaves  for 
'  Trinidad,  in  which  the  misery  and  despair  of 
'  the.  poor  expatriated  victims  excited  not  only  a 
'  lively  sympathy,  but  indignation,  pretty  loudly 
'  expressed,  against  the  unfeeling  masters.'  p.  455. 


monals  and  petitions  of  the  Jamaica  assembly  to  mttdbjMr.s. 
the  King  and  Parliament,  pourtraying  the  dis-  totbaaotut 
tressed  state  of  the  colony  at  various  periods,  from  '°"^' 
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whicb  the  following  conclusion  is  drawn :  '  tbat 
'  the  losses  and  failures  which  they  (the  coilonies) 
*  produce  in  the  mother  country,  are  of  a  most 
'  enormous  extent,  and  have  tended  more  than  all 
'  other  causes  to  deteriorate  the  general  character 
'  pf  British  commerce*  and  to  eptail  ruin  upon 
'  ^Mmlies  out  of  trade,  as  well  as  individual  mer* 
'  chant?/  p.  447.  Therefore  that  the  possession 
of  the  colonies,  instead  of  being  a  benefit,  is  an 
absolute  loss  to  the  country. 

ThW  surely  is  not  a  little  paradoxical.  ,  Here 
we  have  the  richest  portion  of  the  globe  culti- 
vated with  its  most  valuable  products,  the  result 
of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Stephen,  is  certain 
destruction  to  the  proprietors — starvation  to  the 
labourers — bankruptcy  to  the  merchants— dete- 
riomtion  to  the  very  character  of  Biitish  com- 
inerce,  and  ruin  to  the  state. 

How  n^uch  mistaken  Adam  Smith,  and  the  many 
other  economists  must  have  been,  who  fiuicied 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  formed  the  great 
source  of  wealth  among  mankind,  when  Mr. 
Stephen  is  now  to  prove  to  demonstration,  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  British  colonies,  the  produce 
of  which  amounts,  by  Colquhoun's  calculations,  to 
upwards  of  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  yearly, 
and  gives  employment  to  seven  or  eight  tiundred 
merchant  ships  in  war  and  in  peace,  instead  of 
being  a  benefit,  is  a  positive  evil ;  nay,  a  great  niis- 
fc^tune  to  the  empire !  Those  silly  men  ha4  not 
even  a  gliiappe  of  the  discovery  which  the  moir^  pro- 
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found  political  economists  of  the  present  day  have 
made,  that  '  Britain,  by  being  rid  of  her  ruinous 
*  West  Indian  possessions,  will  save  two  millions  a 
'  year,  and  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  her  brave 
'  soldiers  and  seamen'  (pref.  p.  32),  who  henceforth 
may  stay  at  home,  as  her  flag  need  never  again 
be  seen  among  the  Antilles.  Moreover,  she  will 
also  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  her  enterprising 
sons,  now  uoprofitably  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
fields  of  Jamaica,  and  falling  victims  to  its  baneful 
climate ;  while  sugar  will  be  raised  in  abundance 
in  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  by  the  humane  slave- 
trading  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  will  not 
only  cultivate  it  for  us,  but,  perhaps,  take  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it  also;  which  will  be  another 
advantage,  as  it  is  now  discovered  that  merchant 
ships  are  as  little  necessary  to  the  country  as 
colonies.  For,  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  '  the 
'  navy  of  Great  Britain  might  be  as  formidable  as 
'  it  now  is,  or,  if  that  was  desirable,  infinitely  more 
'  so,  though  we  had  not  a  single  merchant  ship.' 
No.  84.  p.  297. 

Respecting  the  gain  or  loss  which  Great  Britain 
has  had  by  the  possession  of  her  West  India 
colonies,  very  erroneous  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  from  premises  not  liable  to  dispute.  The 
colonies  ju^  valued  at  so  many  millions; — all  that, 
then,  was  capital  advanced  by  the  mother  coimtry 
and  withdrawn  firom  other  more  profitable  employ- 
ment. No  such  thing ; — by  far  the  greater  part 
has  been  acquired  in  colonial  commerce,  9Ih1  em- 
x2 
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barked  upon  the  soil  and  industry  from  which  it 
arose ;  and  far  more  capital  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  colonies,  and  laid  out  upon  the  soil  of 
the  mother  country,  than  has  moved  in  the  contrary 
direction ;  whence  otherwise  the  Movants ,  Dawkins, 
Pennants,  Beckfords,  Taylors,  Lascelles,  Sfc.  Sfc.  Sgc.  ? 
Again  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  the 
colonists  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  hardships 
and  disadvantages  which  they  have  to  encounter, 
and  these  are  unquestionably  well  founded.  Oh, 
then,  it  is  plain  that  the  cultivation  of  the  colo- 
nies is  a  losing  speculation,  ruinous  to  those  em- 
barked in  it,  and  a  sacrifice  of  capital  by  the 
empire !  Why  not  then  pronounce  the  same  of 
British  agriculture  ?  Compare  the  petitions  and 
memorials  of  the  growers  of  com  in  Great  Britain 
with  those  of  the  growers  of  sugar  in  the  colonies, 
and  either  condemn  the  agriculture  in  both  as  a 
waste  of  capital  and  labour,  or  admit  that  each 
has  been  on  the  whole  the  source  of  wealth  and 
property,  though  labouring  occasionally  under 
temporary  difficulties. 

NH^Dri?iog  Appendix  No.  5.  contains  a  description  of  the 
driving  system,  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Mr  Stephen  twenty-two  years  ago,  called  the 
Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies.  The  labour  selected 
to  give  effect  to  this  description  is  holeing  a  cane 
piece,  that  is,  turning  up  the  ground  with  hoes  for  the 
reception  of  the  cane  plants ;  which  when  done  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  a  field  drilled  for  turnips,  the 
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drills  or  holes  4  or5  feet  wide ;  the  cane  is  planted  in 
the  furrow  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes.  This 
labour  is  always  done  with  the  plough,  when  the 
land  will  admit,  but  on  steep  hill-sides,  stony,  or 
low  swampy  ground  where  a  number  of  large 
trenches  must  be  kept  open  to  draw  oif  the  water, 
the  hoe  must  be  used.  The  richer  the  soil  of  a 
plantation,  the  less  of  this  labour  is  required,  as 
canes  continue  to  grew,  or  ratoon,  as  it  is  called, 
from  the  same  root,  for  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
years;  consequently  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  field  requires  to  be  replanted  each  season. 

Mr.  Stephen's  description  of  the  driving  system 
he  thinks  '  made  a  strong  impression  on  some 
'  minds,  but  its  effect  was  taken  off,  by  the  bold 
'  contradiction  given  to  the  statement  in  point  of 
'  fact:'  and  no  wonder  it  was  contradicted;  for 
never  was  a  grosser  mSrepresentation  put  forth, 
Holeing  a  CEme  piece  is  the  only  hard  field-work 
a  negro  has  to  perform;  cleaning  of  canes  is  much 
the  same  kind  of  labour  as  hoeing  a  field  of  turnips, 
or  potatoes,  at  which  a  youth  of  fifteen  can  do  as 
much  as  a  man  of  thirty.  At  holeing,  therefore, 
able  people  only  are  employed ;  while  the  old, 
the  young,  and  the  weakly,  are  more  advan- 
tageously occupied  at  lighter  work.  In  no  way 
would  it  be  possible  to  equalize  the  strength  of 
labourers  to  such  a  nicety,  as  to  make  them  ad- 
vance, as  Mr.  S.  asserts  they  must,  when  digging 
cane  holes,' '  in  a  line  like  troops  on  a  parade ;' 
oat  would  this  be  of  any  earthly  use  for  the  proper 
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performance  of  the  work.  The  trenches  or  drills 
are  marked  off  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  ¥nth  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  feet,  which  at  the  same  time  mark 
the  cross  sections  thus : 


^'  "»  o- 


♦* 


-O      ■     •  ■•■■   ' 


The  negroes  work  across  the  field,  moving  back- 
wards firom  one  peg  or  trench  to  another;  and 
each  having  his  own  distinct  section,  a  person  of 
superior  strength  following  his  own,  may  advance 
before  the  others  if  he  pleases,  and  rest  till  they 
come  up;  and,  therefore,  as  at  any  other  work, 
the  able  and  willing  are  commonly  in  advance, 
while  the  weak  and  the  lazy  follow  in  the  rear. 
(Generally,  however,  as  in  a  harvest  field  at  home, 
a  man  and  a  woman  are  placed  together,  and 
work  two  secticms  jointly,  thus  equalizing  the 
strength  of  the  two. . 

So  much  for  the  truth  of  Mr.  Stephen's  de- 
scription,— '  no  breathing  time  to  be  allowed ;  the 

*  necessity  of  every  hole  or  section  being  finii^ed 

*  in  equal  time  with  the  others,  and  the  urging*  on 

*  to  equal  speed  whh  the  whip  the  male  or  female. 
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'  old  or  young,  w6ak  or  strong,  so  tte  to  dress  in 
'  line  like  troops  on  a  parade' ! 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  our  atithcHT 
is  not  more  at  variance  with  truth  than  with  c<Hn- 
mon  sense.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  fkrtner 
in  England,  who,  in  cutting  down  a  field  of  wheat, 
should  allot  an  equal  extent  to  the  old  and  the 
feeble,  as  to  his  ablest  labouret«,  end  order  thedi 
all  to  advance  in  parade  style  ?  Is  it  ndt  eridtsnt 
that  one  or  two  old  or  feeble  persons,  even  if  lirged 
on  to  destruction,  itiust  in&llibly  retard  all  the 
others ;  and  yet  this  is  exactly  what  it  is  alleged 
the  farmers  of  the  West  Indies  do !  A  body  dT 
negroes  may  commebce  the  first  trench  tog^Uler, 
but  I  affirm,  that  neither  Mr.  Stephen,  nor  dny 
other  person,  ever  saw  them  finish  even  one  KeC- 
tion  at  the  same  time,  much  less  continue  to  fall 
back  for  a  whole  day  in  line. 

Carrying  canes  Irom  the  field  to  the  mill  by 
negroes,  which  is  mentioned  in  The  Crisis,  is  a 
thing  I  have  never  seen ;  nor  does  such  a  practice, 
I  presume,  now  exist  in  any  of  the  colonies,  as 
the  price  of  sugar  would  not  repay  such  an  enor- 
mous expence  of  manual  labour.  In  Jamaica  the 
canes  are  carried  by  mules  upon  hilly  estates,  and 
in  carts  drawn  by  oxen  in  the  plains.  The  prac- 
tice of  making  the  negroes,  when  returning  from 
the  field  at  night,  procure  and  carry  home  with 
them  a  bundle  of  grass  for  the  overseer's  stable, 
was  also  obsolete  before  my  time.  I  have  often 
beard  it  spoken  of,  and  always  reprobated  as  a 
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hardship  to  the  negroes,  which  the  value  of  the 
object  did  not  at  all  compensate.  Mules  are  now 
employed  to  do  this;  and  as  the  negroes  return 
home  at  night  or  at  dinner-time,  every  industrious 
individual  may  be  seen  laden  with  a  bundle  of 
firewood,  hog-meat  vine,  or  cane  tops  for  the  use 
of  his  hogsty ;  unless  in  situations  near  the  sea  or 
a  river,  where  many  of  them  go  to  examine  their 
fish-pots f  or  traps,  which  they  are  ingenious  in  con- 
structing, and  with  which  they  catch  a  great 
quantity  of  fish.  There  can  scarcely  in  any  coun- 
try be  a  more  pleasing  sight  than  a  group  of  young 
negroes  returning  home  from  the  field  in  the  even- 
ing, dancing  together  on  the  road,  singing,  laugh- 
ing, and  making  such  a  noise  as  in  the  serenity  of 
a  West  India  evening,  may  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile. 


Houses  and  Gardens  of  the  Negroes,  their  Mode 
of  Life,  ^c. 

The  most  common  size  of  the  negro  houses  is  28 
feet  long  by  14  broad.  Posts  of  hard  wood  about 
9  feet  loi^,  or  7  above  ground,  are  placed  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  one  another,  and  the 
space  between  is  closely  wattled  up  and  plastered. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  the  long  mountain-thatch, 
palmeto-thatch,  or  dried  guinea-grass,  either  of 
which  is  more  durable  than  the  straw  thatch  used 
in  this  country.  Cane  tops  are  also  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  are  not  so  lasting.  To  throw  off  the 
rain  the  thatch  is  brought  down  a  considerable  ' 
distance  over  the  walls,  which  in  consequence 
look  low,  and  the  roof  high.  The  house  is  divided 
into  three,  and  sometimes  four  apartments.  The 
room  in  the  middle,  occupying  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  house,  has  a  door  on  each  side,  to  admit  a 
circulation  of  air.  This  is  the  sitting  apartment, 
and  here  the  poorer  class  make  fire  and  cook  their 
victuals ;  the  more  wealthy  have  a  separate 
kitchen  at  a  little  distance.  The  smaller  houses 
have  the  sitting  room  in  one  end,  and  two  sleeping 
apartments  in  the  other. 

Behind  the  house  is  the  garden,  filled  with 
plantains,  ochras,  and  other  vegetables,  which  are 
produced  at  all  seasons.     It  abounds  also  with 
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cocoa-nut  and  calabash  trees.     A  good  cocoa-mit 
will  be  a  meal  to  a  man^  and  boiled  among  the 
sugar  (which  the  negroes  frequently  do),  would  be 
a  feast  to  ah  epioufe^     It  ccmtaibs  also  about  i  ^ 
pint  of  a  delicious  juice,  called  '  cocoa-nut  milk;'  I 
the  leaves,  which  are  thick,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  long)  are  shed  ocdasionbily  all  tiie  yeal^  rouod, 
and  not  only  make  excellent  fuel,  but  are  tome^ 
tixttes  used  for  thatch.    The  nut  also  yields  oA  far  . 
lampS)  aild  the  shell  is  inade  into  cups.    Thun 
one  tree  affords  meat,  drink,  filel,  thatch,  oil  for 
lampg,  and  cups  to  drink  out  of!     No  Wond^  k 
is  so  great  a  favourite  that  every  negro  village 
looks  at  a  distance  like  a  cocoa-nut  grove.    Tkifc 
singularly  valuable  and  bettutiful  tree  (the  fibt^ 
p^t  of  which  is  in  the  East  Ihdies  manula<!tiired 
into  ropes  and  clothing),  serves  also  another  pti^ 
pose  :  from  its  great  height,  and  perhaps  in  Mat 
degree  from  the  pointed  forth  of  its  leaVes,  it  k 
very  liable  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  and  it  affofds    , 
near  a  house  the  same  protection  as  a  ttietalUe  ^ 
conductor.     Many  a  headlel^s  trunk  stands  a  me^   ^ 
mento  of  violent  thunderstorms.     But  though  thf» 
liable  to  be  blasted  and  occasionally  rent  by  the  etec'- 
tric  fluid,  it  is  never  shivered  or  thrown  down ;  and 
its  slim  elai^tic  stem  bids  defiance  to  iiie  utmost 
fury  of  the  hurricane.     Blossoms,  ripe  firuit,  and 
green,  are  to  be  seen  upon  it  at  all  seasoiur  of  A6 
year,  and  it  thrives  in  the  most  indifierent  soite. 

The  calabash  tree  produces  a  large  fruit,  not 
eatable,  but  nevertheless  valuable,  as  the  skin  of 
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is  a  hanl  and  solid  substance,  like  the  shell  of  a 
at,  and  when  scooped  out,  answers  the  purpose 
r  holding  Water,  or  cut  across  the  middle,  make< 
»o  cups  or  dishes.  Every  negro  has  his  calabash, 
ad  many  have  them  carved  with  figures  like  those 
rhich  are  tattooed  on  the  skins  of  the  Africans. 
'hey  are  used  to  carry  out  their  breakfast  to  them 
'hen  at  work  in  the  field ;  and  from  their  lightneiM 
□d  strength,  are  preferable  for  this  purpose  tcl 
bnost  any  other  kind  of  dish.  Tin  pans,  bow- 
ver,  are  sometimes  used.  In  the  garden  too,  and 
ommonty  under  the  shade  of  the  low  outbranch- 
ig  calabash  tree,  are  the  gran'es  of  the  family, 
overed  with  brick  tombs. 

They  have  also  their  ht^sties :  poultry  hoQses  are 
ot  wanted ;  the  chickens  are  carefully  gathered 
t  night,  and  hung  np  in  baskets,  to  preserve  them 
rom  the  rats.  The  fowls  lodge  at  all  seasons  in 
he  trees  about  the  houses.  The  premises  belong 
(ig  to  each  fejnily  are  commonly  surrounded 
nib  a  fence ;  their  provision  grounds  are  gene- 
ally  at  some  distance. 

The  furniture  in  the  negro  houses  of  course 
vries  very  much  according  to  the  industry  or 
therwise  of  the  &mily.  Some  of  the  Africans 
lave  no  idea  of  domestic  comfort,  and  are  so  , 
mprovident  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make 
hem  comfortable.  They  will  sell  their  very 
:lothe8  to  buy  rum,  nay,  tlie  pot  given  them  to 
t>ok  their  victuals  in ;  and  1  have  known  several 
ostances  of  their  palling  down  and  bunung  the 
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very  watling  of  the  houses  provided  for  thenv 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  collect  fire-wood,  | 
although  in  abundance  almost  at  their  doon.  1 
With  these  nothing  can  be  done ;  but  their  iiiuii*i 
ber  is  now  small.  The  ordinary  class  of  ae-^f 
groes  have  fixed  beds,  covered  with  deal  boards  ' 
and  mats,  on  which  they  sleep  under  a  single 
blanket  or  sheet,  which  is  all  that  the  climate 
requires.  The  rest  of  their  furniture  consists  of  a| 
trunk  or  chest  to  hold  their  clothes,  a  small  cup-  f 
board  for  their  cups  and  dishes,  iron  pots  and  tin  I 
pans  for  cooking,  a  plain  deal  table,  bench,  and 
a  few  chairs.  The  more  wealthy,  of  which  the 
number  has  increased  much  during  the  last  ten  \ 
years,  sleep  on  beds  filled  with  the  dried  leaves- ' 
of  the  plantain  tree,  used  also  by  the  free  peopk 
of  colour :  and  the  whole  of  their  furniture,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  is  such  as  would  astoBiflk 
an  English  visitor,  who,  seeing  it,  w&uld  not  easily 
believe  himself  in  the  house  of  a  slave.  . 

The  longest  and  shortest  day  differ  only  about  j 
two  hours  in  Jamaica,  and  the  negroes  are  always 
home  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, except  those  detained  in  their  turn  at  the  * 
works  during  crop  time.     The  evening  is  their  time 
of  enjoyment,  and  they  sit  up  late,  visiting  and  en- 
tertaining one  another.     About  half-past  eleven  is 
the  hour  at  which  they  generally  go»to  bed,  and 
they  rise  about  half-past  five,  taking  only  six  hours 
of  sleep ;  but  many  of  them  take  also  a  short  ^ 
sleep  between  twelve  and  two,  their  resting  hocoi 
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D  the  middle  of  the  day.  They  designate  the 
lours  of  the  night  by  the  crowing  of  the  cocks — ■ 
before  cock  crow,'  signifies  before  two  o'clock ; 
■hen  follows '  second  cock  crow' — then '  cock  crow 
ast' — and,  lastly,  '  day  out,'  or  dawn.  The  noise 
trhich  some  hundreds  of  cocks  make  about  day< 
dawn  in  a  negro  village,  amidst  the  usual  stillness 
of  a  tropical  morning,  cannot  easily  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  heard  it. 
■  Regularly  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over, 
the  driver  goes  to  the  overseer,  to  give  an  account 
of  what  has  been  done,  and  receive  instructions 
for  the  following  day.  These  instructions  he 
communicates  to  the  people  under  him,  that  they 
may  know  where  to  meet  at  work  the  following 
morning.  When  they  get  up  at  day  dawn,  the 
Srst  thing  each  does  is  to  take  his  breakfast  to 
■hB  cook.  It  consists  of  plantains,  edoes,  or  yams, 
yt  a  few  of  each,  with  a  little  fresh  or  salted  fish, 
yr  crabs,  which  are  very  abundant.  These  ar- 
jcles  are  sometimes  boiled  plain,  sometimes  made 
into  a  soup  with  some  other  vegetables,  according 
to  the  various  tastes  and  means  of  individuals. 
Women  having  young  children  generally  cook 
Jieir  husbands'  breakfast,  and  take  it  out  to  them 
vhen  they  go  to  work,  or,  if  not  going  to  the 
;aine  field,  give  it  to  the  cook  to  take  out.  Any 
sf  the  people  that  feel  unwell,  instead  of  going  to 
irork,  are  in  attendance  at  the  overseer's  door  in 
:he  morning,  to  obtain  admission  to  the  hospital ; 
ind  although  there  may  be  nothing  the  matter 
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with  tome  of  the  applicants  (for,  like  Bailors  vA 
others,  they  like  '  to  skulk '  occasionally),  they  aie 
readily  indulged  with  a  dose  of  medicine  and  a 
day  or  two  to  rest.  Few  days,  indeed^  pass  on  an 
estate  hut  some  solicit  and  obtain  this  indulgence 

Pregnant  women  and  people  advanced  in  life 
are  employed  with  the  young  people  at  light  work. 
For  three  months  before  lying  in,  and  two  months 
after,  a  woman  does  no  work  whatever.  When 
the  child  is  about  a  couple  of  months  old  she 
takes  it  out  to  the  field*  All  the  'pickenmnf 
mummas'  go  to  the  same  work,  and  the  children  are 
put  down  together  in  some  shade  near  the  field : 
one  half  of  the  mothers  go  to  work,  and  the 
others  sit  with  the  children,  nursing  and  doing 
needle  work  for  themselves,  and  changing  witk  { 
the  others  every  two  hom^  or  so.  If  it  should 
rain  they  go  home  ;  or  if  a  child  should  be  fret- 
ful or  apparently  unwell,  they  either  take  it  hoiae 
or  to  the  hospital.  When  a  child  is  weaned,  it^ 
mother  carries  it  to  the  nursery  in  the  qMHiiing,^ 
where  it  is  attended  to  during  the  day,  and  she 
calls  at  night  to  take  it  home  to  her  own  house. 

Breakfast,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  carried 
out  to  the  field  about  nine  o'clock.  The  driver  or, 
head  man  sits  down  by  himself;  the  others  form 
into  little  groups,  according  to  their  intimacies  and 
attachments ;  and  although  each  has  his  own  dish 
(except  that  a  man  and  his  wife  have  but  one  for 
both),  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  whole  group  ta 
mess  together,  and  finish  first  one  dish  mid  thea 
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another.  After  Iveakfaat  they  have  generally, 
and  in  wet  weather  (the  only  time  perhaps  that  it 
19  of  any  use)  always,  an  allowance  of  rum  given 
tbem.     Some  drink  it  off  immediately-^-rothers 

''  ojub  and  make  up  a  bottle,  which  they  take  in 
4ini  and  carry  home  to  use  or  sell  as  they  think 
proper.  In  very  wet  weather  they  do  not  go  out 
tfk  woi^  at  all ;  or  if,  after  they  are  gone  to  die 

J  field,  the  day  turns  out  very  bad,  they  are  called 
in.  At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  the  shell  is  blown, 
and  ^ey  disperse  to  enjoy  two  hours  of  rest,  or 
to  employ  tbe  time  at  their  own  concemsr— mend- 
ing their  fences  or  hogsties,  fishing,  bathing, 
washing,  cwrying  home  fire-wood,  cane-tqjs,  or 
hog-meat,  &c.  A  few  roasted  plantains,  with  a 
little  fish,  is  all  they  seem  to  care  about  eating  in 

"  the  middle  of  the  day ;  breakfast  and  supper 
being  their  chief  meals.  At  half-past  one  o'clock 
the  shell  is  blown  again,  and  they  re-assemble  in 
the  field  at  two. 

The  plantations  have  been  very  happily  termed 
sugar  gardens,  and  the  general  labour  performed 
by  the  negroes  may  be  compared  to  the  cleaning 
and  weeding  of  gardens  in  this  country.  The 
hardest  work  on  them,  as  already  noticed,  is  the 
turning  up  of  a  small  portion  of  the  field  every 
year  to  be  replanted.  This  is  most  commonly 
done  by  Jobbing  negroes,  who  become  so  much 
accustomed  to  this  description  of  labour,  that  they 
will  sometimes  grumble  at  being  sent  to  what  is 
considered  lighter  work. 
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As  to  the  overworking  of  the  negroes,  how  is 
the  belief  of  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  well 
known  fact,  that  they  sit  up  amusing  themselves 
for  nearly  one  half  of  the  night,  and  take  only  six 
hours  of  sleep?  Let  the  man  in  this  country 
accustomed  to  hard  labour,  say,  if  he  finds  six 
hours  of  sleep  sufficient  to  restore  exhausted 
nature  ?  or  if,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are  over, 
he  finds  any  enjoyment  equal  to  repose  ?  The 
negroes  perform  willingly  and  cheerfully  their 
regular  and  accustomed  quantity  of  work,  but  any 
attempt  of  an  overseer  to  exact  more  is  deter- 
minedly resisted  and  resented,  and,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice,  the  sure  conse- 
quence is,  that  every  thing  on  the  estate  goes 
wrong. 
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Besides  the  regular  physieiaD  who  visits  the 
hospital  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  oftener  if 
there  is  occasion,  and  examines  all  the  patients 
individually,  there  is  on  every  estate  an  '  hospital 
doctor '  and  a  sick  nurse ;  the  former  is  an  in- 
telligent man  (most  commonly  of  colour),  who, 
acting  for  years  under  the  directions  of  the  white 
doctor,  acquires  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
common  complaints  of  the  negroes,  to  be  capable 
of  administering  some  simple  medicines  in  cases 
of  slight  indisposition ;  in  more  serious  cases,  the 
physician,  if  not  present,  is  sent  for  immediately, 
and  must  give  prompt  attendance,  or  his  office  is 
soon  filled  by  some  other  person :  the  interest  of 
the  proprietor  and  character  of  the  overseer,  are 
too  deeply  concerned,  even  putting  humanity  out 
of  the  question,  to  excuse  any  degree  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant,  fiut 
it  would  be  doing  inj  ustice  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  merely  to  say  that  they  are  not  negligent  - 
in  their  attendance  on  the  negroes :  some  of  them, 
as  in  oUier  countries,  are  more  zealoiis  than  others 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  both  to  whites 
and  blacks ;  but  it  is  rare  to  see  them  wanting  in 
a  proper  feeling  for,  and  interest  in  their  patients ; 
and  I  have  myself  witnessed  many  instances 
where  a  medical   gentleman   has    paid ,  all    the 
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attention  to  a  sick  negro  that  he  could  have  done 
to  his  master,  sitting  up  with  him  for  nights,  or, 
if  he  left  him  to  take  a  few  hours'  isleep,  it  was 
with  injunctions  to  the  attendants  to  call  him  up 
immediately,  if  any  change  should  take  place. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  Ihat  every  article 
in  the  shape  of  medicine  (including  port  and 
tnadeira  wine,  &c.)  likely  to  be  useful,  is  always 
afforded.    In  short,  no  expense  or  trouble  is  spared. 

One  of  the  best  disposed  and  most  trustworthy 
Women  on  the  estate,  is  sick  nurse,  to  attend  the 
hospital ;  her  duty  is,  to  keep  the  hospital,  and 
the  sick  in  it,  clean,  and  to  cook  such  victuals 
for  the  patients  as  may  be  prescribed.  I  may  also 
notice,  that  besides  the  attendance  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  the  hospital  doctor,  and  sick  nurse, 
ia  negro  dangerously  ill  is  always  allowed  the 
presence  of  some  of  his  own  family. 

In  every  hospital  there  are  of  coursie  separate 
apartments  for  the  men  and  the  women;  and 
generally  an  apartment  where  delinquents  are 
i^onfined  in  the  stocks. 

The  Nurseries  are  neat  buildings  on  a  ground 
4oor,  with  platforms  for  the  children  to  sleep  upon, 
and  a  spacious  yard  enclosed  as  a  play  ground. 
They  are  under  the  superintendance  of  tiie  best 
nurses,  and  however  able  the  parents  may  be  to 
provide  for  them,  they  are  supported  by  tiie  master 
With  the  food  best  adapted  for  their  age,  such  zb 
t!>lttmeal,  rice,  and  a  pot  of  good  soup  for  die 
Wtiolfe  t>nce  a  day. 


On  the  abundattceof  Land  Crabs  and  Fisk  in  Jamaica, 

and  Negro  Methods  of  catching  them. 

Crabs  abound  ia  the  eastern  part  of  Jamaica,  u>icnh*. 
at  all  seasons,  but  are  considered  to  be  best  in 
the  months,  the  names  of  which  contain  the  letter 
R,  April,  &c.  They  are  most  plentiful  in  May, 
the  season  at  which  they  deposit  their  egg^,  or 
'  run,'  as  the  negroes  express  it,  and  when  Uie 
earth  is  literally  covered  with  diem.  At  this  sea- 
son it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  the  houses, 
or  even  out  of  the  bed-nwms,  where,  at  one  time 
scratching  with  their  large  claws,  and  at  another 
rattiing  across  the  floor,  they  make  a  noise  that 
would  not  a  little  astonish  and  alarm  a  stranger. 
Occasionally  they  will  lodge  themselves  very  snugly 
in  a  boot,  and  if  a  person  puts  in  his  foot  upon  them 
inadvertently,  he  has  quick  intimation  of  the  in- 
truder, by  a  grasp  of  his  nippers.  For  a  few  weeks 
in  this  season,  they  may  be  gathered  in  any  quan- 
tities, and  the  negroes  sometimes  hurt  themselves 
by  making  too  free  use  of  them.  Even  the  hc^ 
catch  them,  although  not  always  with  impunity, 
as  a  crab  sometimes  gets  hold  of  one  of  them  by 
the  snout,  from  which  he  is  not  easily  disen- 
ge^d;  and  the  terrified  animal  runs  about 
squeaking  in  great  distress. 

At  other  seasons,    and  when  ihore  valtabte, 
V  2 
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they  are  caught  by  torch  light  at  night,  and  put 
into  covered  baskets.     Crowds  of  negroes  from 
the  neighbouring  plantations  pass  my  house  every 
evening,  with  their  torches  and  baskets,  going  to 
a  crab  wood  on  the  other  side,  and  return  before 
midnight  fully  laden.     Their  baskets  will  contain 
.  about  40  crabs,  and  the  regular  price  is  a  five- 
penny  piece,  our  smallest  coin,  equal  to  about 
Z\d.  sterling,  for  five  or  six  crabs.    At  this  rate  a 
negro  will  make  2^.  Qd.  currency  in.  an  evening ; 
and  the  more  improvident,  who  will  not  cultivate 
provision  grounds,  depend  in  some  measure  upon 
catching  crabs,  and  selling  them  to  the  others.    A 
hundred  plaintains  usually  sold  at  five  shillings,  will 
purchase  from  sixty  to  seventy  crabs ;  and  two  of 
these,  eaten  with  plantains  or  yams,  make  an  ex- 
cellent meal.    I  have  seen  upwards  of  a  hundred 
negroes  pass  my  house  in  an  evening,  and  return 
with  their  baskets  on  their  heads,  not  only  full  of 
crabs,  but  with  quantities  of  them  fastened  by 
the  claws  on  the  tops  of  the  baskets.    I  make 
but  a  moderate  computation  when  I  suppose,  they 
must  have  had  at  the  very  least,  three  thousand 
crabs.    Almost  every  negro   family  has  an  old 
flour  barrel  pierced  with  holes,    in  which  their 
crabs  are  kept.    They  are  fed  with  plantain  skins, 
&c ;  and  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the  pot  as 
wanted. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  crabs  in  Jamaica, 
of  which  two  only  are  eaten.  The  black  is  the 
fipesty  and  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
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greatest  delicacies  in  the  West  Indies,  not  except* 
ing  even  the  turtle.  These  live  in  '^the  mountain 
forests,  on  stony  ground ;  and  feed  on  the  fallen 
dry  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  white  crab,  as  it  is 
called  (although  rather  purple  than  white)  used 
principally  by  the  negroes,  but  by  the  white  peo- 
ple also,  is  lai^er  and  more  resembles  in  taste  the 
lobster  of  this  country.  These  are  amphibious, 
and  are  found  in  the  low  lands,  principally  in  the 
woods,  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  are 
caught  at  night  with  torches.  But  they  are  nume- 
rous also  in  the  cultivated  fields,  and  in  some  of  the 
low  lying  estates,  frequently  do  considerable  in- 
jury to  the  planters  in  dry  weather,  when  vegeta- 
tion is  slow,  by  nipping  off  the  blade  of  the 
young  canes  and  com  as  it  shoots  trough  the 
ground.  ■  In  situations  of  this  kind,  the  negroes 
have  a  somewhat  singular  method  of  catching 
them ;  they  know  from  the  appearance  of  a  crab- 
hole  if  there  be  a  crab  in  it,  and  dig  down  with 
a  hoe  through  the  soft  loam,  till  they  come  to  wa- 
ter (about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet) ;  and  then 
close  the  hole  firmly  with  a  handful  of  dry  grass. 
In  this  manner  a  negro  will  shut  up  two  or  three 
dozen  of  holes  in  a  morning.  About  four  honrs 
after,  he  returns,  and  his  prisoners  being  by  this 
time  '  drunkened'  (half  drowned),  they  tumble  out 
along  with  the  plug  of  grass  and  are  caught. 

In  the  year  1811,  there  was  a  very  extraordi- 
nary production  of  black  crabs  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Jamaica.    In  -tike  montii  of  Jou^  «r  Jafy  of 
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that  year,  I  forget  which,  the  whole  district  of 
Manchioneal  (where  the  great  chain  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  extending  from  west  to  eaiM  through  ffae 
centre  of  the  island,  terminates  on  the  east  coast) 
was  covered  with  coimtless  millions  of  these  crea- 
trues  swarming  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  Of 
this  singular  phenomenon,  I  was  myself  an  eye-wit- 
ess,  having  had  occasion  to  travel  through  that  dis- 
trict at  the  time.  On  ascending  Quahill,  from  the 
vale  of  Plantain-garden  River,  the  road  appeared  of 
a  reddish  colour,  as  if  strewed  with  brick-dust.  I 
dismounted  from  my  horse  to  examine  the  cause 
of  so  unusual  an  appearance,  and  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  that  it  was  owing  to  myriads  of 
young  black  crabs,  about  the  size  of  the  nail  of  a 
man's  finger,  crossing  the  road  and  moving  at  a 
pretty  quick  pace  direct  for  the  mountains.  I 
was  concerned  to  think  of  the  destruction  I  was 
causing  in  travelling  through  such  a  body  of  use- 
ful creatures,  as  I  fancied  that  every  time  my 
horse  put  down  a  foot,  it  was  the  loss  c^  at  least 
ten  lives.  I  rode  along  the  coast  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles»  and  found  it  nearly  the  same 
the  whole  way,  <mly  that  in  some  {^acee  they 
>irere  more  numerous,  and  in  others  less  so.  Re- 
turning the  following  day,  I  found  the  road  still 
covered  with  ^em  the  same  as  the  day  before. 
'  How  have  they  been  (produced  in  such  numbens  ? 
or,  where  are  they  come  from  V  were  questions 
every  body  asked,  and  no  one  could  answer*  It 
is  lifeil  known  the  crabs  deposit  their  ^(gt  mc»  a 
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year,  and  in  the  month  of  May :  but,  except  (m 
this  occasion,  though  living  on  the  coast,  I  never 
saw  a  dozen  of  young  crabs  together,  and  here 
were  millions  of  millions  covering  the  earth  for 
miles  along  a  lai^e  extent  of  sea-coast.  No  un- 
usual numberof  old  crabs  had  been  observed  that 
season ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  pro- 
digious multitude  of  young  ones  were  moving  from 
a  rock-bound  shore  formed  by  inaccessible  cliffs, 
the  abode  of  sea-birds,  and  against  which  the 
vraves  of  the  sea  are  constantly  dashed  by  the 
trade  wind  blowing  directly  upon  them.  That  the 
old  crabs  should  be  able  to  deposit  their  egga  in 
such  a  part  of  the  coast  (if  that,  as  would  appear, 
is  the  habit  of  the  animal)  is  not  a  little  extraordi- 
nary. No  person  in  Jamaica,  so  &r  as  I  know  or 
have  heard,  ever  saw  such  a  sight  or  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  but  on  that  occasion ;  and  I  have  under- 
stood, that  since  1811,  black  crabs  have  been 
abundant  further  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
than  they  were  ever  known  before. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Jamaica,  (the  Hik 
name  of  which,  is  said  to  have  signified  the  island 
of  springs,)  is  most  boimtifiiUy  supplied  with 
water.  Down  every  ni^ed  and  woody  glen  in 
the  mountains,  pours  a  crystal  rivulet ;  reaching 
the  plains,  and  collecting  together,  these  form 
considerable  streams,  which  passing  through  rich 
fields  of  canesj  and  turning  sugar  mills  on  their 
basks,  gently  wind  their  course  to  the  ocean. 
Every  river  and  streamlet  abounds  with  fish,  of 
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which  there  is  a  great  variety, — shrimps,  crawfish 
or  iriver  lobster,  mudfish  and  eels  most  abundant 
in  still  water, — mullets,  plentifiil  every  where, 
especially  in  the  rocky  mountain  streams.  These 
streams  become  very  small  in  dry  weather,  when 
^e  fish  collect  in  the  numerous  deep  pools  dug 
out  by  the  falls  of  water  among  the  rocks ;  and  in 
the  bright  sunshine  of  the  tropics  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  amusing  sight,  to  see  them  sporting  in  these 
crystal  havens  of  security.  Calapivers  (which 
may  be  termed  the  salmon  of  the  tropics),  snooks, 
&c.  abound  about  the  outlets  of  the  rivers,  and 
resort  occasionally  to  the  sea. 

mhio  aMthodi  Shrimps  are  caught  with  baskets,  and  this  kind 
of  fishing  forms  not  an  unfrequent  amusement  for 
a  party  of  negroes.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing 
to  see  20  or  30  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
wading  together  in  a  milI4ead,  each  with  a  bas- 
ket catching  shrimps.  The  other  descriptions  of 
fish  are  caught  with  traps  or  '  pots'  as  the  negroes 
call  them.  These  are  made  of  the  wild  cane  (of 
which  baskets  also  are  made  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner)  plaited  into  a  kind  of  wickerwork. 
There  is  fi'ee  ingress  to  them,  as  into  a  wire  mouse- 
trap ;  and  to  entice  the  fish  to  go  in,  tiie  trap  is 
baited  with  crabs'  claws,  plantain  skins,  slices  of 
avocado  pears,  some  codfish  or  herrings,  and  a 
few  shining  firagments  of  crockery  ware.  Thus 
prepared,  it  is  lowered  down  with  a  stone  in  deep 
water,  where  fish  are  plenty,  and  has  a  line  and 
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buoy  attached  to  mark  the  place  and  pull  it  up 
by.  In  shallow  water  it  is  fastened  down  with 
a  stick  stuck  in  the  ground,  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  line  and  buoy.  A  young  alligator 
is  occasionally  caught,  having  gone  in  after  die 
fish,  and  a  negro  is  far  from  pleased  to  find  such 
an  intruder, — he  is  soon  decapitated.  Another 
description  of  trap  is  used  in  shallow  rivers  to 
catch  the  fish  as  they  go  up  or  down.  A  row  of 
pegs  is  placed  across  the  stream  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  watled  or  filled  up  cl(»ely  with  cane 
leaves  or  any  kind  of  shrubbery,  in  which  row, 
or  wear,  as  the  negroes  call  it,  the  traps  are  set, 
some  with  the  mouth  or  aperture  to  the  one  side 
and  some  to  the  other ;  the  water  oozes  throu^, 
but  the  fish  can  neither  pass  up  the  river  nor 
down,  and  in  their  endeavours  to  do  so  they  are 
sure  to  run  into  the  traps,  the  mouths  of  which 
appear  to  afford  so  many  openings.  Every  little 
stream,  and  every  mill  course,  is  full  of  these 
traps ;  and  at  shell-blow  numbers  of  the  negroes 
are  seen  making  tra]»  or  examining  those  they 
have  got  in  the  water. 

Fish  are  likewise  very  plentiful  among  the 
rocks  along  the  sea-shore,  and  are  caught  there 
with  traps  set  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  deep 
pools  of  the  rivers.  Almost  every  estate  has  a 
negro  employed  as  a  fisherman,  and  generally 
another,  an  old  man,  as  a  crab-catcher.  Many 
of  the  larger  properties  on  the  sea-coast  get  a 
seine  annually  from  Bb^and,  which  is  >  drawn 
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erery  moming  to  procure  a  dish  of  fish  iat  the 
plantation.  Eight  or  ten  fishermen  firom  diflferent 
estates  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (and  generally 
a  parcel  of  idlers  collect  on  such  occasions)  join 
in  dfa¥ring  the  seine,  and  each  gets  a  dish  of  fish 
for  the  estate  to  which  he  belongs,  which  he  car- 
ries hmne  in  time  for  dinner  (2  o'clock);  what 
may  be  over  a  dish  to  each  estate,  they  keep  for 
fer  their  own  use ;  and  they  have  the  aitemoon 
to  prepare  their  traps,  no  other  labour  being  re- 
quired <^  them. 

The  use  of  tiie  seine  is  always  allowed  to  the 
negroes  (tf  the  plantation  when  they  wish  it ;  and 
in  fine  weather  they  occasionally  form  parties 
and  go  to  the  sea  to  fish  on  JX(&g£o  days  and  holi- 
days.   The  moming  is  the  time  for  it ;  they  con- 
vene at  dawn  (between  5  and  6  o'clock)^  and  are 
home  to  breakfiust  about  9.    The  beach  in  fitx>nt 
of  my  house  at  Plantain-garden  River  being  a 
favourite  fishing  ground,  I  have  firequently  walk- 
ed out  in  the  mornings  to  see  parties  of  this  kind, 
and  have  been  pleased  and   amused  with  the 
mirth   that  prevailed  among  them;  theu:  loud 
^ifaeers  and  the  scramble  that  ensued  wiiea   a 
sucoessful   draught  was  brought  ashore;   their 
^extmordinary  agility  in  the  water,  swunmiiig  and 
diving  like  dueks ;  wd  their  bursts  of  ^dmiraitian, 
Texaticm,  ot  laughteTf  %» the  wary  fish  eodeaipur^ 
log  to  esci^  would  lei^)  to  a  great  bf»gfat  ov^ 
(the  setae,  and  occaskmally  641  into  thA  cwoe^ 
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Even  in  the  swamps  of  Jamaica,  fish  are  ^^*'*^ "' 
found.  A  lai^  lagoon  near  where  I  reBided,  wptufaiifc 
part  of  which  is  covered  with  reeds,  abounds  with 
a  small  kind  of  fish,  fi-om  3  to  4  inches  loDg» 
called  by  the  negroes  bugabees  or  bungabees. 
In  the  dry  season,  as  the  space  of  water  becomm 
contracted,  these  are  caught  with  baskets  in 
immense  quantities.  In  short,  earth,  air,  and 
water,  here  swarm  with  animal  life, — with  many 
creatures  that  are  useful,  and  many  given,  as  it 
would  seem,  rather  as  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to 
man.  Clouds  of  troublesome  musquitoes,  and 
the  still  more  numerous  and  more  troublescnne 
sandflies,  occasimally  fill  the  air ;  while  the  water 
swarms  with  fish,  and  the  earth  with  crabs,  rats, 
lizards,  snakes,  and  other  smaller  vermin,  centi- 
pedes, scorpions,  cockroaches,  and  especially 
ants,  which  are  every  where  in  the  fields  and  in 
ihe  houses.  One  species  of  these,  which  fonn 
^ir  nests  in  trees,  are  used  for  feeding  yoong 
pouhry.  The  nest,  or  a  part  of  it  itbout  the  nzs 
oi  a  beehive,  n  broken  off  and  carried  hcone  on 
the  end  of  a  stick  or  pole.  Being  tmoken  and  the 
fiagments  struck  against  one  another,  the  young 
ants  shower  down  upon  the  gronnd  or  into  a  pixA 
of  water,  and  are  greedily  devoured  by  young 
chiekmsmd  ducklings. 

As  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  trade  wind 
dies  away,  the  newly  arrived  stranger  tanTelling 
afoi^tfaennd  or  in  the  ^Ids,  is  surprised  and 
startled  bytite  strange  noiie  that  •smlslwaatv: 
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it  seems  like  magic ;  for  he  cannot  conjecture 
what  it  is  or  where  it  comes  from.  It  is  a  con- 
cert raised  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  lizards,  crickets,  and  grasshoppers,  which  un- 
seen surround  him.  Shortly  he  is  yet  more 
surprised  to  see  sparks  of  fire  darting  firom  one 
place  to  another  till  at  last  as  darkness  closes 
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Myriads  of  insect  meteors,  living  lamps, 
People  the  glittering  air. 

It  is   the  fire-flies    gambolling    over   the  cane 
fields. 

Nor  do  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  world 
appear  less  interesting  and  extraordinary.  Every 
shrub  and  every  tree  he  sees  is  new  to  an  Euro- 
pean. It  is  an  eternal  summer;  firom  January 
to  December,  travel  where  he  will,  he  sees  the 
earth  teeming  forth  her  bounties;  he  sees  the 
trees  covered  at  once  with  blossom  and  firuit ;  he 
sees  the  Bambax  or  great  cotton  tree  (compared 
with  which  the  loftiest  oak  in  England  sinks 
into  a  dwarf,)  richly  mantled  over,  trunk  and 
branches,  with  tiie  hogmeat-vine,  presenting  the 
most  singular  and  beautifiil  appearance ;  he  sees 
the  husbandman  sowing  and  reaping  every  month 
in  the  year ;  he  sees  a  field  of  guinea-grass  now 
bare,  and  a  week  after,  if  it  has  been  refireshed 
with  a  shower,  waving  in  the  wind ;  he  sees  the 
whole  earth  clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation, 
with  scarcely  at  barren  specks  iur  even,  the*  very 
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sands  and  rocks  are  covered  with  wild  viaeB,  of 
the  most  beautiful  verdure. 

I  have  mentioned  that  every  stream  and  rivulet  a 
in  Jamaica  abounds  with  fish ;  but  Yallaha  river, 
since  1816,  is  perhaps  an  exception  :  the  dreadful 
storm  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  October  in  that 
year  having  swept  away  or  destroyed  every  de- 
scription of  fish  in  it.  This  river,  which  in  wet 
weather  is  the  dread  of  travellers,  has  its  source 
among  the  highest  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
whence,  collecting  its  viraters  from  a  number  of 
nig^d  glens  in  a  mountainous  district,  where 
the  scenery  is  beyond  description  avt'lul  and  sub- 
lime, it  rushes  down  its  short  course  to  the 
sea  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  carry  stones 
of  great  size  along  with  it .  The  unexampled  rain 
that  accompanied  the  storm  or  hurricane  of  1815, 
the  effects  of  which  will  be  seen  for  ages,  loosened 
tb»  soil  on  the  hill  sides ;  and  repeated  shocks  of 
earthquake  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  the 
ground  in  several  steep  places  gave  way  and  slid 
down  into  the  ravines.  The  torrent  of  water  was 
thus  for  a  time  dammed  back ;  but  forcing  its  way 
at  last  over  these  obstacles  it  speedily  swept 
away  the  earth,  stones,  and  trees  that  obstructed 
its  course.  The  works  of  many  of  the  sugar 
and  coffee  plantations  were  destroyed,  some  swept 
away,  and  others  buried  deep  under  stones  and 
gravel.  The  number,  of  lives  lost  was  consider- 
able, and  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Smith  and  his  &mUy 
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WHS  particuliarly  distressiiig.  His  faKmse  stiood  oo 
a  small  plain  at  some  distance  from  the  river^ 
which,  however,  overflowing  its  banks  and  cut- 
ting a  new  channel  on  ihe  other  side  between  hhn 
and'  the  mountains,  left  him  no  means  of  escape. 
His  house  was  carried  av^y,  and  when  last  sera 
he  was  clinging  to  a  tree  with  some  of  his  family ; 
they  were  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  and  their 
bodies  so  mangled,  that  only  some  of  their  legs 
and  arms  were  ever  found*  A  large  iron  bridge 
was  swept  away  at  the  same  time,  not  a  particle 
of  which  has  ever  been  seen. 

Happening  to  be  in  Kingston  at  the  time  of  this 
storm,  and  Yallahs  river  ccmtinuing  for  several 
weeks  impassable  (several  years  elapsed  before  it 
ran  clear),  I  embarked  in  a  coasting  vessel  to  re* 
turn  to  Port  Morant  by  sea.  Passing  off  the 
mouth  of  Yallahs  river  we  were  obl^;ed  to  take 
a  oonsiderable  offing  to  keep  clear  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  floating  trees  v^ich  literally  covered 
the  water,  to  a  considerable  distance,  while  the 
interior  of  the  country  bore  scarcely  less  striking 
traces  of  the  storm«  The  white  chasms  in  the 
mountains  marked  the  broken  ground  that  had 
been  canied  away ;  and  the  usual  green  appear^ 
ance  of  the  forests  being  changed  into  a  brown 
colour,  they  looked  exactly  as  if  they  had  been 
scorched  with  fire«  Eight  or  nine  sail  of  West 
Indian  ships,  and  all  the  smaller  craft  of  every 
description  in  Port  Maria,  Annotta  Bay,  Port 
Antonio,  and  Manchioneal,  were  driven  on  shore 
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and  lost.  In  the  county  of  Surrey  the  crop  on 
the  ground  both  of  canes  and  provisions  was 
nearly  destroyed;  but  the  leeward  part  of  the 
island  sustained  little  injury.  It  is  worthy  of 
rettiark,  to  how  small  a  space  these  visitations  att 
frequently  confiued.  la  the  present  instance  the 
centre  of  the  storm  passed  from  north  to  south 
across  the  island  from  Annotto  Bay  down  the 
course  of  Yallahs  river  on  the  other  side.  At 
Spanish-town,  about  40  miles  to  the  west,  it 
was  scarcely  felt ;  and  a  vessel  off  the  Morant 
Keys  at  the  time,  about  50  mQes  to  the  east, 
experienced  <m\y  a  fresh  gale. 

In  the  month  of  May  in  the  present  year,  1825, 
there  was  a  shower  of  bail,  or  rather  of  ice,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Jamaica.  The  cloud  came  from 
the  north,  and  was  attended  with  a  most  violent 
gust  of  wind,  which  continued  about  half  an  hour. 
The  pieces  of  ice  were  not  round,  like  hail,  but  of 
an  angular  shape  about  the  size  of  nutm^. 
A  parcel  of  them  gathered  and  put  in  a  glass  took 
half  an  hour  to  melt  in  a  temperature  of  75'. 
The  negroes  who  had  never  before  seen  water  in 
a  congealed  state,  were  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion and  terror  at  this  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
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The  decrease  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  hav- 
ing been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stephen  and  other 
writers,  as  affording  demonstrative  proof  of  their 
being  ill-treated  by  their  masters,  I  mean,  in  this 
article,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject :  and 
I  must  begin  with  one  which  may  seem  rather 
trite,  and  yet  appears  to  have  escaped  these 
writers ;  namely,  that  wherever  there  is  an  influx 
of  foreign  inhabitants  to  any  town  or  country,  it 
must  occasion  the  deaths  to  exceed  the  births  in 
the  bills  of  mortality.  Such,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  is  the  case  in  every  city  in  Europe ;  such 
was  the  case  in  the  States  of  America,  and  such 
has  been,  and  will  be  the  case,  in  the  West  Indie3, 
till  the  bulk  of  imported  Africans  is  extinct ;  for 
the  effect  here  does  not  cease  immediately  with 
the  cause.  Adults  for  the  nfbst  part  were  imported, 
children  but  rarely  (to  say  nothing  of  there  being 
fewer  women  than  men)  and  the  necessary  con- 
sequence  was,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  slave 
population  was  always  far  advanced  in  years. 
Hence,  when  importation  ceased,  it  was  clear  they 
must  decrease  till  the  over-proportion  of  aged 
persons  had  died  off,  and  time  had  produced  a 
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3u1ation  consisting,  as  in  other  places,  of  a  due 
iportion  of  all  ages. 

To  place  this  matter  in  a  clearer  view,  let  us 
k  at  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  com- 
■e  it  with  that  in  one  of  our  colonies.  The 
vemment  returns  of  1821  give  the  ages  of 
487,377  persons,  of  which  we  find  only 
02,592,  not  quite  a  third,  are  above  30  years 
ige ;  while,  by  a  return  of  the  slave  population 
Demerara  and  Essequibo,  so  late  as  the  31st  of 
y,  1823,  it  appears,  that  out  of  74,418  persons 
e  half  of  them  Africans),  no  less  than  38,057, 
siderabli/  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  whole 
re  population,  were  then  above  the  age  of  thirty, 
re,  then,  is  a  most  important  fact,  established 
documents  that  will  not  be  questioned ;  for  it 
sly  will  not  be  said  that  the  negroes  are  repre- 
ted  as  older  than  they  actually  are  ;  the  con- 
y  is  well  known  to  be  the  case.  When  the 
icans  were  registered,  there  being  of  course  no 
sibility  of  ascertaining  the  time  of  their  birth, 
.  as  the  younger  the  more  valuable,  in  affixii^ 
ir  age  the  masters  cfertainly  somewhat  under- 
'■d  it :  the  Africans,  therefore,  must  even  exceed 
rears  what  is  stated,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
rly  one  half  of  the  negro  population  of  Dema- 
1  can  at  the  present  moment  be  little  under  40 
rs  of  age.  That  a  population  composed  of  so 
e  a  proportion  of  persons  past  the  prime  of  life 
support  itself,  is  utterly  impossible:  for  it  is 
ir,  that,  exclusive  of  other  casualties,  in  little 
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more  than  twenty  years  nearly  one  half  of  them 
must  in  the  course  of  nature  be  cut  off  by  old  age, 
while  the  number  bom  can  be  but  limited,  because 
breeding  begins  at  an  early  age  among  the  neg^roes, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  females  are  already 
past  the  age  of  bearing  children.* 

In  the  island  of  Jamaica,  the  imported  slaves 
or  Africans  constitute  somewhat  above  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole ;  and  supposing  their  ages  on 
arrival  to  have  been  on  an  average  only  twenty, 
the  last  imported  in  1807,  and  youngest  of  the 
Africans,  will  now  be  thirty-eight ;  and  the  average 
age  of  the  whole  that  were  imported  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  African  trade,  may  cer- 
tainly be  stated  as  above  fifty.  A  statement  fA 
the  ages  of  the  negro  population  (which  the  Assem- 
bly ought  to  publish)  would  shew  that  it  consists 
of  an  over  proportion  under  twenty  and  above  forty 
years  of  age ;  the  consequence  of  which,  for  some 
time  to  come,  must  be  an  excess  of  deaths  over 
births.  To  illustrate  this,  I  quote  from  a  Table  in 
the  Jamaica  Journal,  of  the  15th  of  May,.  1824, 
the  following  cases  : — 


*  It  maj  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  cironmstaiioe  joit  noticed,  of  M 
many  of  the  slates  in  Demarara  being  mAdU,  and  so  few  nnder  age,  aoooonls  ftr 
the  average  quantity  of  sngar  laiaed  by  each  being  so  moch  greater  there  than 
in  the  islands,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  allowing  so  much  as  some  do  to  the 
saperior  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  or,  on  the  other,  sopposbg  the  people  to  hare  been 
over-worked ;  by  whioh  last  charitable  sopposition,  some  account  both  for  the 
greater  produce  and  the  greater  decrease  in  the  population.  With  a  greater 
proportion  of  infimts  and  young  people,  the  produce  of  Donarara  woald  have 
averaged  less  to  each  slave :  but  tlien  the  population,  instead  of  fiilliBgoff,  would 
bare  been  increasing  in  strength. 
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Mr.    M'Queen's^ 
psDgi  Georgia,  aon- \     10& 
suis  of  ) 

Hidclle  Land  Es- 1 
tate  (Jamaica)  gang,  >    130 
consists  of  } 


in,  neulT 

all 

Cnolea 

3T6,ortheM 

110  are 

Africans. 


In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  Africans  having 
mostly  died  off,  we  find  a  very  large  proportion  of 
young  people.  In  the  latter,  where  there  remain 
110  Africans,  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  aged 
persons ;  and  such  is  the  case  on  the  generality  of 
estates  in  Jamaica :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  for 
the  ensuing  fifteen  years  there  will,  according  to 
the  common  course  of  nature,  be  more  deaths  than 
births ;  although  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple should  reach  their  '  three-score  and  ten  years' 
as  in  any  other  country.  When  the  Africans  are 
gone.  Middle  Land  Estate  will  be  in  the  same 
situation  as  Mr.  M'Queen's,  of  Georgia,  now 
is  ;  it  will  have  a  preponderance  of  young  people 
at  the  age  of  reproduction,  when  of  course  a  rapid 
increase  of  numbers  may  be  expected,  as  th6 
births  will  naturally  be  numerous  and  the  deaths 
from  old  age  few. 

On  estates  in  Jamaica  peopled  with  Creoles,  or 
having  few  Afi-icans,  there  is  even  now  a  large 
annual  increase  of  numbers;  and  on  the  same 
principle,  in  the  old  settled  island  of  Barbadoes, 
into  which  few  Africans  have  been  imported  since 
z  2 
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1786,  and  where  consequently  they  must  now  be 
nearly  all  extinct,  there  is  an  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  to  such  an  extent,  that,  on  a  population 
amounting,  in  1812,  to  69,000,  there  was  found, 
in  1820,  an  increase  of  9,000.  A  similar  increase 
has  taken  place  in  V ii^nia,  into  which  importation 
ceased  in  1775;  and  where  there  probably  is  not  | 
now  a  single  African  alive. 

More  need  not  be  said  to  shew  how  far  the  iU- 
treatment  of  the  slaves  is  proved  by  the  decrease 
of  their  numbers  since  the  abolition.  But  Mr. 
Cropper's  calculations  on  this  subject  are  so  inge- 
nious, tell  so  well  against  the  colonists,  and  are 
so  widely  circulated  by  the  writers  against  them 
(among  others  by  the  Edinburgh  Review),  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  them. 

This  gentleman  who,  it  is  said,  is  a  Liverpool 
merchant,  at  the  head  of  a  house  which  receives 
consignments  of  American  cotton,  and  East  In- 
dia sugar,  founds  his  calculations  on  an  assump- 
tion, that  the  imported  slaves  ought  to  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied  from  the  day  of  their  land- 
ing, at  a  rate  three  times  greater  than  that  at 
which  the  people  of  England  increase.  Upcm 
•  this  assumption,  being  an  expert  arithmetician, 
he  finds  that  had  the  slaves  so  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied, there  would  have  been  living  in  Jamaica 
in  the  year  1820,  400,000  slaves  more  than  there 
were ;  and  hence  that  the  colonists  are  chargeable 

*  with  a  destruction  or  waste  of  human  life,  or  a 

*  counteraction  of  its  natural  tendency  to  increase  to 
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*  the  extent  of  400,000  persooB  in  the  short  space 
'of  thirty  years;'  on  which  he  observes,  that    'a 

*  system  which  destroys  tlie  lives  or  prevenis  the  es- 

*  utence  of  400,000  human  beings  in  one  island,  in 
'  thirty  years,  is  desperately  wicked,  whether  it 
'yields  profit  or  not.' 

The  rate  at  which  Mr.  G,  conceives  the  slave 
population  in  Jamaica  ought  to  have  increased,  is 
founded  on  an  American  statement,  professing  to 
shew  that  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  had 
greatly  more  than  doubled  their  numbers  in  the 
thirty  years  preceding  1820.  Without  question- 
ing how  hi  an  accurate  account  was  kept  of  the 
slaves  imported  into  America  during  those  thirty 
years;  notorious  as  it  is,  that  many  thousands 
were  carried  into  the  southern  states  after  the 
abolition  by  Ck>ngress;  or  how  far  we  can  depend 
on  the  accuracy  of  a  census  taken  over  sixteen 
thinly  peopled  states,  where  there  are  no  registers 
of  slaves,  and  some  of  which  are  lai^er  than  the 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  let  us  apply 
Mr.  Cropper's  principle  at  home.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kmgdom  in  1720,  amounted 
to  6,955,000  which  increasing  at  the  rate  of  28| 
per  cent  every  ten  years  (being  the  rate  assumed 
by  Mr.  Gropper  as  that  at  which  the  slaves  in  Ja- 
maica ought  to  have  increased),  there  should  have 
been  in  1620,  a  population  exceeding  eighty-five 
millions.  It  proved  to  be  little  more  than  fourteen 
millions ;  and  to  use  the  gentleman's  own  words, 
a  system  of  government  which  destroys  the  lives* 
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or  prevents  the  ejeistence,  of  upwards  of  71  millions 
of  human  beings  in  one  island^  in  the  courae  of 
one  century,  must  be  desperately  wicked. 

In  Mr.  Cropper's  estimate  of  the  decrease  of 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  that  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  82,) 
there  is  no  notice  of  the  increase  of  the  free  coloured 
population  from  10,000  to  35, 000,  or  in  other  words 
of  at  least  20,000  slaves  having  been  emancipated  in 
that  island,  which  occasions  a  decrease  to  that 
extent  in  the  number  of  the  slaves.  Such  an 
item,  indeed,  was  unworthy  of  notice  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
beings,  whose  existence  the  colonists  have  pre- 
vented! 

While  the  African  trade  in  slaves  was  carried 
on,  it  cannot  be  doubted  there  was  a  waste  of  life, 
as  well  after  their  arrival  in  the  colonies,  as  while 
on  board  the  ships  of  the  now  philanthropic 
merchants  of  Liverpool,  who  carried  on  the  trade, 
and  petitioned  most  earnestly  against  its  abolition. 
In  the  removal  of  a  barbarous  people,  subject  to 
diseases  incident  to  a  change  of  climate  and  new 
mode  of  life,  and  sometimes  doubtless  with  their 
wants  and  comforts  too  much  neglected,  not  only 
on  board  ship,  but  on  their  arrival  in  the  colo- 
nies, such  must  have  beefi  the  case.  Besides,  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  Africa  x^ast  forth  the  most  healthy 
or  the  most  vigorous  of  her  barbarous  offspring  ? 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  was  such  as  were  found  of  least  use  at  home  ? 
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Such  has  ever  been  my  impression,  from  seeing 
among  them  so  many  poor  creatures  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  actually  a  burthen  to 
those  who  became  their  masters;  so  many  abo 
with  hereditary  or  constitutional  diseases,  which 
too  often  stilt  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  father  upon 
the  children.  By  no  kind  of  management,  no 
care  or  kindness,  was  it  possible  that  they  could 
have  supported  their  numbers. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  which  have  oc- 
casioned the  decrease-  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
these  causes  have  now  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  when  the  over  proportion  of  aged  persons 
have  died  off,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  body  of 
labourers  provided  with  houses  and  homes,  and 
unrestrained  by  the  difficulties  which  oppose  ma- 
trimonial connexions  among  the  labourers  of  Eng- 
land, will  rapidly  increase. 

Among  the  minor  causes  which  have  tended  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  unfortunate  Africans,  was 
their  almost  universal  passion  for  mm;  which, 
being  so  plentiful,  and  so  easily  obtained,  could 
not  be  withheld  from  them.  This  has  been  the 
bane  of  thousands,  and  will  yet  hasten  many 
more  to  premature  graves.  Fortunately  the  Cre- 
oles, though  they  also  are  addicted  to  this  destruc- 
tive vice,  are  less  so  than  their  fathers.  Perhaps 
a  greater  number  die  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the 
colonies,  than  in  Europe ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  slavery,  for  it  is  equally  the  fate  of 
the  white  and  free  coloured  children ;  and  front 
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that  age,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  registry  returna 
will  show  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple attain  to  old  age  as  is  common  in  Europe. 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  violent  fevers,  which 
prove  so  fatal  to  Europeans  in  those  climates,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  suffer  more  from  dysen- 
,tery,  pleurisy,  and  other  inflammatory  complaints, 
which  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northerly 
winds  in  December  and  January,  are  oflen  de- 
structively epidemic. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1820  or  beginning  of 
1821,  the  measles  were  brought  into  Kingston, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  island,  carrying  death  into 
almost  every  dwelling.  The  lives  lost  by  this  visit- 
ation were  estimated  at  10,000 ;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied  that  the  estimate  was  rather  under  the  truth : 
many  of  the  plantations  lost  to  the  extent  of  40 
people,  and  the  streets  of  Kingston  for  some  months 
were  crowded  with  funerals  of  people  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  very  great  number  of  in- 
fants were  lost  by  locked-j  aw ;  but  by  a  better  system 
of  management,  deaths  from  this  cause  are  become 
rare.  The  change  of  management  consisted  in  keep- 
ing the  lying-in  room  more  open,  and  having  no  fire 
in  it ;  dipping  the  infants  in  water,  and  washing 
them  once  or  twice  a  day :  covering  them  more 
closely,  and  paying  more  attention  to  keep  them 
dry.  Among  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  the 
most  fatal  complaint  now  is  worm  fever,  which  the 
climate,  the  fruits,  and  the  juice  of  the  cane  (and 
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ould  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  these  firom 
n),  all,  perhaps,  tend  to  produce.     VermifugeB 

given  them  every  month,  and  it  is  rather  a 
pilar  idea  among  the  negroes  that  their  efficacy 
Ifreatest  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  The  most 
imou  article  used  and  the  safest  is  cowitch,  a 
ive  plant ;  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  cab- 
le tree  is  also  used,  but  is  more  dangerous,  as 
over-dose  of  it  is  nearly  as  fatal  as  an  over- 
e  of  laudanum.  Dirt-eating  or  mal  de  stomach, 
prevalent  and  fatal  some  years  ago  among  the 
icans,  and  also  among  the  Creoles,  especially 
tut  the  age  of  puberty,  is  now  scarcely  heard 

and  the  yaws,  a  horrible  African  disease,  has 
u'ly  disappeared. 

These  diseases  are  noticed  merely  to  shew  some 
the  casualties  to  which  negroes  are  subject ;  for 
illy  many  people  in  this  country  seem  to  think 
!  slaves  but  for  ill  treatment  would  be  immortal, 

I  that  the  death  of  every  '  poor  negro'  is  a 
x>f  of  oppression  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  his 
ister.  When  time  has  removed  the  present  dis- 
iportionate  number  of  imported  adults,   there 

II  be  an  excess  of  births  in  the  other  islands, 
there  now  is  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Bahamas, 
d  the  colonists  will  be  happily  relieved  of  a 
arge  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  founded  on  the 
:t  that  they  cannot  keep  alive  the  old  Africans, 
d  make  them  as  prolific  as  young  people. 
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Negro  Emancipation  in  St.  Domingo. 


Thirty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
slaves  in  St.  Domingo  (instigated  by  the  spirit  far 
liberty  and  equality  then  raging  in  France*  and 
fomented  in  its  colonies  by  the  philanthropic 
society  of  Paris  called  Les  Amis  des  Noirs) 
broke  out  into  insurrection,  and  after  a  protracted 
conflict,  memorable  for  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  species,  effected 
their  freedom  by  the  destruction  of  their  masters. 
In  the  great  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  abo- 
lishing negro  slavery  in  our  colonies,  which  for  i 
some  years  has  received  so  large  a  share  of  public  i 
attention,  this  case  of  general  emancipation  in  the 
largest  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  has  been  viewed 
with  deep  interest,  as  affording  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  problem — ^whether  freedom,  so  valuable 
to  Britons,  is  equally  so  to  African  slaves;  and 
while  one  party  has  represented  the  experiment  as 
having  been  signally  crowned  with  success ;  another 
has  as  stoutly  asserted,  that  the  result  could  not 
have  been  more  melancholy — merciless  slaughter. 
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iDsecurity  of  property,   aaQihilation  of  industry, 
and  a  military  despotism.* 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we 
find  an  article,  '  On  the  state  of  Hayti,^  in  which 
'  the  New  Empire'  as  they  call  it,  is  said  to  be 
flourishing  beyond  any  example  in  the  world,  and 

*  An  BipcilsitrBt  of  annmiipatlin  hu  bMD  tried  h]  oar  gOTenmint  id  Bar- 
biiw,  mai  toma  idei  niij  be  fsimed  of  lbs  moll  of  it  froa  wbat  pauBii  »  ■ 
sniBiitle*  of  tapplj  (Hucb  21it),  Itit  ictuoo  of  puliunsDt. 

Hr.  HdhN  Hid  thin  wu  uMtbir  itan  to  wbiob  bo  wiabed  Id  eall  tba  mltaB- 
IwB  of  tha  Uoiua,— Ikit  of  ■  nun  of  £l28T  for  June*  Wilkor,  Eaq.  Snparis- 
tonda^  of  SUrei  ia  the  iilud  of  Btrbiea.  Tbi*  Tola  wm  of  groat  ImpottaDm. 
Aa  opinio*  prmilad  unoag  Mmt  fcrtaat,  tbat  tli*  fnw  laboar  of  blaoki  night 
W  a*da  u  piodoctjr*  u  tlwit  of  tho  iubo  ponoM.in  ■  *tale  of  ilirarf.  !■  tba 
flidoB}  of  Berbiec,  the  oxpariBMnt  wu  nida,  at  the  raqneal  of  Hr.  WiRMr- 
tmu;  Bpoa  botwooi  thn«  uid  fo«t  hnndnd  ihTa,  uoal  of  tbtn  utima. 
naae  iltTa*  were  plued  ont  in  tbo  nuuwr  tbit  wm  tbonjbt  moat  ooedaeiTo  to 
Ikcrr  interaali  and  moal  likelj  te  be  prednctiTC  ;  bnt  tbelr  laboor  wa*  nerar 
■■■ad  ndaqaiia  ta  theii  nippoit.  Ha  eawoqneaoe  wu,  tlwtlbr  foor  anea— h« 
T«an  tba  pnblie  wu  ealled  upon  to  paj  betweea  £1600  ud  £8000  for  thait 
■fport.  It  wu  InorodibU  what  tronbla  tba  traamj  wu  pat  to  on  to  liifliat  ■ 
Mbjaet  LiISSO,  than  wanMleulhu  thirtj-twoletlanpuud,  iataferaoBa 
talt,  between  the  Saperintendent  It  Berbioa  sod  tba  Tnuorr^Tbe  Chan- 
CMLLOBaf  tfaaBxcHuciBuid,  tbi*  eatabllihatent  oomMaBsed  naderposalkr 
(dn«B*tiac«*.  When  Berhioe  ouna  into  tha  poaMuioD  of  tbit  ooubj,  tba 
fMpertj  la  Oaae  ilaTra  enme  wilb  It :  and  it  wu  thongbt  ■  faTonnbla  oppoitn- 
Mj  of  tryiog  wbalboT  u  ispniTed  ijalani  aifbt  not  be  introdnaad  ia  tb<  ealo- 
aioe  bj  tbo  munnjiuion  of  alniu.  It  wu  manned  for  aoma  jam  hj  CoB- 
wlwtiain.  witt  ml  Ad  prndtnoei  bat  diiocdon  bariDg  uiaoa,  it  naatitllr 
U  iMo  tbe  haada  of  GoTanmant.  It  WH  oeitainlf  tno,  thit  the  labov  of 
Asm  ataTea  did  not  pij  Ibeir  own  eipeaoei ;  bat  Iktrt  wen  the  lUtaa,  and 
too  wu  tba  aalabHabnnt,  ud  tbo  diSooltj  wu  to  get  oil  of  tt.  Tht  Ikaif 
■act  ■bayalbar  U  a  lauafi^artarji  tfatt. 

IVe  eaee  of  tha  Maiwrni  ie  Janain  taar  alw  be  refemd  to  bcr«,  to  Aaw 
bnr  KtUa  tbt  poueuiun  of  mere  freedom  ou  aflest  tbe  oiTiliutioB  af  *  u*aga 
panpli  Thejr  haTe  been  free  aince  Iha  Eagliib  took  poiKiiion  of  tbe  iiland, 
Wlwbat  it  BOW  tfaelr  ooadition  )  Hue  tbej  beeOBc  eiTiIindr  Hnetbaj 
kaooBt  isdutriooi  t  Hara  thej  in  uj  on*  *enu  beoon*  naefn)  meabenof  tba 
oaBBOBweaHh  t  Eterj  ohf  know)  thej  hara  not.  Tbe  mm  eontinae  to  roan 
iait  aabal  ia  tb*  waodi.  bBttint  ih*  wild  boar  \  and.  u  ia  Iha  outoa  of  dl 
■a*afU,  aiaka  the  women  do  ararj  tpeoie*  of  drndgrrj.  Bren  lb*  mut  oon- 
■•■  eomflHU  of  eiTilined  life,  good  bmiH*  ud  good  elethu,  are  Qttari;  din«- 
priMl  bj  lh*n  i  wUi*  the  Negrou  oa  the  pbaUliou,  tnioed  Is  bahiU  of 
■abordiDttioa  and  indnitrjt  Bcqoiring  weaith,  ud  a  taata  tqj  domaitio  eoDfort*. 
•blaMTBt  IswtloaamedegTMioilnaledlatfcttraaiaf  rrilgtoa,  ban  >■<• 
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to  afford  an  instance  of  an  uncivilized  people  f»  \  t 
^sing  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  becoming  ma 
*/ew  years  civilized  and  even  refined.'  This  certainly  1 1 
is  a  wonderful  circumstance,  and  is  justly  said  to  be 
^  novel  in  the  history  of  the  species/  although  it 
is  scarcely  more  novel  than  another  told  us  by  the 
party,  that  civilized  and  refined  Europeans,  croes- 
ing  the  Atlantic,  to  islands  in  tHe  same  neigh- 
bourhood,  speedily  undergo  a  transformation  no 
less  miraculous,  into  cruel  and  merciless  savagesl 
But  are  these  novelties  in  the  history  of  the 
species,  isupported  by  such  proof  as  their  noveltj 
demands  ?  We  suspect  not.  The  Reviewers  ad- 
mit, that '  little  intercourse  having  been  held  with 
*  the  New  Empire,  we  are  very  imperfectly  informed 
^  of  its  internal  situation ;  and  countries  far  more 

remote  are  familiar  to  us  in  comparison:*  and 
hence  there  is  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  so  ex- 
traordinary an  occurrence  as  this  sudden  transition 
from  ignorance  and  barbarism  to  civilization  and 
refinement.  But  though  few  may  \;hoose  to  visit 
the  interior  of  Hayti,  or  perhaps  are  allowed  to  do 
so,  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  had  little  intercourse 
with  the  island ;  for,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Stephen 
says  that  we  have  foolishly  renounced  its  very 
valuable  commerce  in  complaisance  to  Jamaica, 
the  truth  is,  that  nearly  one  half  of  its  produce  is 
brought  to  this  country  in  British  ships  direct ;  and 
our  ships  of  war  on  the  Jamaica  station  also  fi^- 
quently  visit  its  ports.  Our  naval  officers  and  ship 
captains,  however,  who  have  been  in  the  island, 
tell  a  different  tale,  and  one  which  does  not  suit 
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he  Reviewers'  purpose  so  well.  IfMeyareen- 
itled  to  any  credit,  we  must  form  a  very  different 
tptnion  as  to  the  population,  industry,  and  moral 
labits  of  the  Haytians:  and  certainly  the  docu- 
nents  from  which  the  Reviewers  collect  their 
authentic  information'  must  be  viewed  by  the 
mpartial  with  some  little  distrust :  viz.  —  1 .  Gas- 
!onading  proclamations  by  President  Boyer,  and 
he  '  officied  returns'  he  published  at  a  time  when 
nvasion  by  the  French  was  apprehended  ;  2dly, 
I  letter  from  his  Secretary-General,  Inginac ;  and 
}dly,  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  African  In- 
itution  of  America,  or  American  Convention,  as 
t  is  called,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  im- 
provement of  the  African  race. 

Let  the  reader  consider  whether  it  would  be 
most  extraordinary  that  the  President  of  Hayti 
jhould  exaggerate  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
'  New  Empire'  at  such  a  moment,  or  that,  under 
the  '  vicissitudes,  disasters,  and  revolutions  of 
'  twenty-five  years'  (to  borrow  the  words  of  Chris- 
topbe),  there  should  have  been  such  an  advance  in 
population,  we^h,  industry,  and  the  civilization 
and  refinement  of  a  rude  and  savage  people.  By 
these  official  reports  and  proclamations,  we  are 
required  to  believe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous slaughter  of  the  revolution,  so  unprecedented 
in  its  cruelties, — notwithstanding  the  many  thou- 
sands of  white  and  coloured  French  people  who 
fled  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States, — 
notwithstanding  the  Spaniards  that  more  recently 
fled  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, — and  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  great  number  of  natives  killed  in  the  w«r 
so  long  and  so  bloodily  maintained  between  the 
rival  negro  and  mulatto  chiefs,  Petion  and  Ghruh 
tophe^the  population  has  had  an  increase  of  270,000 
since  the  revolution  !  It  is  stated  by  the  Review 
to  have  been,  previous  to  that  event,  655,000,  and 
is  now  estimated  at  935,335^  and  will  receive  an 
additional  increase,  says  the  Reviewer,  by  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  President  Boyer  to  receive  and 
allot  land  to  6,000  free  blacks  and  men  of  colour 
firom  the  United  States.* 


*  Bat  it  hu  since  appeared,  bj  tke  following  *  official  documeBt,'  tbil 
wbaterer  bardships  tbose  belpleas  creatorei  had  to  straggle  witb,  In  a  oodi- 
trj  where  thej  are  deprived  of  all  eiTil  rights,  tbej  were  glad  to  retan  ta 
it,  after  getting  a  sight  of  the  situation  of  their  *  oiTilized  and  refined'  bretbrea 
of  colour  in  the  *  New  Empire.' 

'NOnCB. 

'  From  the  Office  of  the  SecretaTj-General  of  HajtL 

*  The  Government  of  the  Repnblio,  in  offering  an  asjlam  to  the  Ahietm  de- 
•oandants  who  exist  in  the  United  States,  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  did  it  aat 
80  much  for  Its  own  advantage,  as  of  that  of  this  oppressed  people.  Its  mnm- 
ficeDoe,  indeed,  has  extended  m>t  oalj  to  the  encoarageaBeiit  of  eougtaCiea  to 
Hajti,  bat  the  entire  expense  of  it  has  also  been  defrajed. 

*  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  have  been  expected  that  a  base  ipeealation  wodid 
have  been  made  of  the  transportation  of  enugrants  to  Hajti  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  among  Captains  of  vessels,  as  well  as  among  the  emigrants 
themselves,  there  would  have  been  fonnd  persons  so  demoraliaed  a*  to  violile 
their  good  faith.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Captains,  not  satisfied  with 
having  persoaded  emigrants  who  had  settled  in  the  Repnblic,  to  retom  to  the 
United  States,  have  even  shared  with  them  the  profits  of  the  speoalatiofl, 

<  How  many  persons  have  been  known  to  have  demanded  the  means  of  retan- 
ing  before  thej  had  scarcely  debarked,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  four 
months,  for  which  rations  had  been  granted  by  the  State  ?  Were  it  Beoeaaary  to 
offer  new  proof  of  the  concert  of  a  large  namber  of  emigrants  with  Captains  of 
vessels,  we  woald  state,  that  several  faaulles  whioh  arrived  In  the  Olive  BnaA, 
on  the  4th  instant,  demanded  their  permission  to  return  thfse  d(tg9  t^Ur  tk&f 
had  landid.  These  emigrants  are  so  completely  destitute,  as  to  require  that  the 
Kepablic  should  pay,  not  only  the  expense  of  their  passgaA,  but  alao  that  of 
their  removal  from  the  interior  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  where  they 
embark.  How,  then,  could  this  speculation  take  place,  were  not  these  ttfligranti 
interested  in  the  scheme  ? 

<  Wishing,  therefore,  to  suppress  this  fraudulent  practice,  whioh  drawa  cos- 
aidiMMy  Imb  the  pablie  tMaanry,  wilbMt  aeonftpliaiait  tt»  «ljMl  ^lipwsi, 
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This  increase,  under  such  circumstances,  is  surely 
not  a  little  extraordinary,  and  to  be  credited  requires 
the  most  unexceptionable  evidence ;  but  it  is  thus 
confirmed: — '  The  anned  force  of  the  country/ 
say  the  Reviewers,  speaking  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, '  is  quite  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  the 
'  regular  troops  amounting  to  45,520,  and  the 
'  national  guards  to  113,328,  making  a  body  of 
*  158348  men  trained  toarms.'  What!  an  armed 
force  of  158,848  men  in  an  island,  where,  taking 
the  population  to  be.  even  as  stated,  there  cannot 
(including  boys  and  old  men,  bale  and  sick)  be 
more  than  467,664  males.  This  surely  is  quite  in 
proportion.  Let  not  Mr.  Hume  object  to  our  Army 
Estimates  after  this,  for  to  be  in  proportion  to  our 
population,  even  if  we  had  no  colonies  to  defend, 
our  armed  force  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
alone,  ought  to  be  little  short  of  5,000,000  of  men 
trained  to  arms. 

With  regard  to  the  credit  due  to  such  autho- 
rity, opinions  may  differ;  but  he  who  has  seen 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo  clothed  in  its  na- 
tive woods,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  cultiva- 
ti(Hi,  will  attach  little  belief  to  the  existence  of 

•n  GfiUiu  of  United  Stitcf'  Teiwti,  ud  olhan  «ba  tbill  oonn;  tmignati 
If  Hajti,  m  kaabf  TCtia*d,  tta«t  tba  earnuMnt  of  O*  Rapablia  will  mt 
datnj  taj  aipwue  for  tba  puwgci  of  Ibt  Mid  cmifnnti,  iRn  tba  ISlk  of 
Jua,  lets. 

■  Vha  •joifntioa  ueiitia  lh>t  hm  baan  fanned  ia  the  UMCtod  Stat**  »• 
■iMMtiBed,  Ili*t,  after  the  abate  dalt,  no  allonuca  will  b«  aiada  to  tham  bj 
A*  OwwwaLt,  for  aij  aid  TCBdertd  to  amipaaU ;  and  that,  keraaflar,  tba; 
■mOk  aatj  ba  aolillad  to  (bar  monlbi'  prariiiaai,  ud  a  lot  of  (nud  for  ooltiTte 
lioB,  (ba  pTDparl;  of  wbidi  Ihaj  aa;  aoqair*,  ^*t  kastaj)  jhhI  it*  oab*. 

'  Bj  Aalboritj  :  '  B.  INGIMAC. 

'  Port-MfPnot,  A^.  leU.  •  S«««tii7-0«Mnl.' 
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such  a  population  ;  or  to  the  possibility  of  takiiig 
a  census  of  a  barbarous  people  thinly  scattered 
amidst  its  extensive  forests.  The  Reviewera, 
however,  who  can  believe  nothing  but  what  is  bad 
of  their  own  countrymen  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
think  even  the  Assemblies  unworthy  of  credit  when 
they  speak  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  slave 
population,  have  no  such  distrust  of  ^  the  civilized 
and  refined  people  of  the  New  Empire;'  and 
Boyer's  bravadoes  and  high-sounding  statements 
serve  admirably,  with  Mr.  Cropper's  ingenious 
calculation  of  the  decrease  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
to  make  an  invidious  comparison  between  it  and 
Hayti. 

But  to  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  negro  emancipation  on  the  wealth  and  indtistry 
of  St.  Domingo,  as  shewn  by  these  very  acceptable 
official  reports.  *  We  have  now  before  us,'  say  the 
Reviewers,  *  the  official  returns  of  1822,  specifying 
'  the  trade  of  the  island  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 
'  By  this  it  appears,  that '652,541  pounds  of  sugar, 
'  equal  to  about  544  bogheads  of  12cwt.,  891,950 
'  of  cotton,  and  35,117,834  of  coffee,  or  350,000 

*  cwt.  are  exported  to  foreign  parts.   This  is  beside 
^  the  cocoa  and  woods ;  and  it  is  also  over  and 

*  above  all  the  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  required 

*  for  home  consumption.*    The  whole  exports  of 
'  the  island  for  that  year  were  of  the  value  of  above 

*  nine  millions  of  dollars,  or  above  two  millions  of 

*  pounds  sterling.     The  value  of  the  imports  was 

*  or  conne  ill  the  West  India  islaodi  ootunme  a  part  of  their  ingar  aad 
•offee ;  b«t  the  odj  mairafbtlorj  of  eottim  there  ia  iato  ootto*  Umf  mdb. 
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'  nearly  three  millions ;  and  the  tonnage  employed 

*  in  the  export  and  import  trade  together  was  about 
'  200,000,   in  1835  vessels.     But  in  case  there 

*  should  be  any  one  who  disregards  all  produce  and 
all  trade  that  brings  nothing  into  the  Exchequer, 

-  *  we  can  relieve  him  at  once  ;  for  the  duties  upon 

*  exports  and  imports,  during  the  same  year,  ex- 

*  ceeded  £678,000   sterling, — a  very   handsome 
'  branch  of  revenue,  which  even  the  oldest  and 

*  most  legitimate   government  in  Europe  would 

*  regard  with  the  most  respectfiil  attention." 

This  sounds  well: — Thousands  of  pounds  of 
sugar,  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  hundreds  of 
tfaousan  ds  of  tons  of  shipping,millionsof  dollars,  &c. 
But  let  us  get  rid  of  this  parade  of  figures  by  taking 
tons'm  place  of  pounds;  and,  that  the  extent  of  the 
Haytian  wealth,  and  the  industry  of  the  people, 
may  be  more  correctly  estimated,  let  us  compare 
their  exports,  as  stated  by  the  Review,  with  those 
of  their  predecessors  and  their  present  neighbours. 
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TABLE, 

Skewing  tk*  ExporU  ^  JanmU&  in  1820,*  6y  Reiwnu  U  ik€  Hmm  ^ 
AuemJbiUf;  the  ExporU  of  St,  DamingOy  under  the  Frenek^  in  1791,  ci 
returned  to  the  Legislative  Body  ;  and  of  the  same  island  {imeludang  the 
part  whkh  belonged  to  Spain),  in  1822,  as  staUd  from  oj/leUl  doea- 
ments  by  the  Edmbnrgh  Review  ;  aiso  the  anunmt  qf  Tonmage,  Psfula- 
tion,  and  average  quantity  qf  Produce  raised  by  each  person. 


Muscovado  sanr 

Ram,  reckoned  at  lOcwt  the  panchn. 

Molasses 

Coffee 

Ginger  and  Pimento 

Cotton 

Indigo 


Jamaica. 
1820. 


Total  of  Produce  bxportbd. 


Population 


Average  quantity  of  produce  raised  by  each 
person  m  lbs 

Amount  of  Shipping. 

European  trade 

American  trade 


Spanish  trade *  * 

Vessels  trading  under  the  Free  Port  Act.  • 
Coasting  Trade 


Total  of  Tonnage,  that  of  Hayti  taken 
from  the  official  report  quoted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review 


N.  B.  French  ships  carry  less  cargo  in 
proportion  to  tonnage  measurement  than 
English. 


Of  woods  I  find  no  statement  in  the  official 
report  The  quantity  of  logwood,  fustic, 
Nicaragua  wood,  and  lignum  vitse,  from 
Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo,  landed  in  the 
West  India  Docks,  in  1828,  was 

Ditto  of  measured  woods 


Saint  Do- 

mlngoi 

1791. 


Tons. 

08,272 

23,196 

126 

9,877 

18 


131,185 


880,000 


77ft 


101,865 

66,411 

15,557 

18,121 

8,109 


189,668 


6,122 
151 


Tons. 

102,084 

151 

14,751 

80,424 

2,806 
415 


151,481 


490,000 


692 


189,679 
55,745 
15,417 


260,841 


SaintDo> 

singa 

1822. 


Tons. 
fOl 


•• 


15,677 

•or 


16,866 


985,885 


89 


200,000 


46 
1,062 


*  This  crop  is  taken  as  I  happen  to  hare  the  official  retoms  of  it.    The  crop 
•f  1822,  I  believe,  was  larger. 
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By  the  above  table  we  find — 

Ist,  That  in  Jamaica  380,000  persons  expmt 
by  their  industry  131,185  tcms  of  produce,  averaging 
to  each  775lb6.  and  giving  employment  to  189,563 
trnis  of  shipping,  mostly  British. 

2d,  That  in  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo, 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  490,000  persons  ex- 
ported 151,481  tons  of  produce,  averaging  to  each 
692  lbs.  and  giving  employment  to  260,841  tons  of 
shipping.. 

And  3dly,  That  the  whole  of  this  fine  island, 
contaioing,  as  it  is  said,  935,335  persons,  now 
exports  only  16,365  tons  of  produce,  averaging  to 
each  person  39  lbs.  t 

Bat  nothing  is  so  astonishing  in  the  '  New  Em- 
pire' as  the  amount  of  tonnage  required  to  carry  its 
produce.  Jamaica,  with  a  lai^e  Spanish  trade, 
and  importing  millions  of  shingles,  staves,  wood 
hoops,  and  boards,  from  NcMth  America,  to  cover 
the  manufacturing  and  other  building  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  make  casks  to  contain  131,485 
tons  of  sugar,  rum,  coffee.  Sec.  for  exportation, 
employs  only  189,563  tcms  of  shipping;  and  we 
are  modestly  told  that  Ha3rti,  with  no  Spanish 
trade,  no  manufacturing  buildings  to  cover,  no 
casks  to  msJce,  and  consequently  wanting  no  ma^ 
terials  for  these  purposes,  gives  employment  to 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  vessels, 
or  200,000  tons  of  shipping,  to  carry  from  sixteen 
to  seventeen  thousand  tons  of  produce  1 1  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  the  ships  employed  in  the 

A  A  2 
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Haytian  trade,  in  1822,  averaged  108  tons,  and 
had  to  each  not  quite  9  tons  of  produce  for  a 
cargo !    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that 
the  exports  from  a  West  India  island  far  exceed 
the  imports,  and  that,  consequently,  these  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  ships  had 
even  worse  cargoes  into  St.  Domingo  than  out  of  it. 
Let  us  now  attend  to  the  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  amount  of 
revenue  raised  by  the  government,  as  stated,  in 
the  *  official  returns,'  founded  on  by  the  Review. 
These  are  points  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
judging  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  island, 
and  upon  which  we  rejoice  to  have  at  last  obtained 
official  information.      It  is  well  knoMm  that  the 
only  source  of  wealth  in  a  West  Indian  Island, 
is  the  exportation  of  its  agricultural  produce  to 
foreign  countries,  in  exchange  for  which  it  receives 
money,  or  such  commodities  as  the  people  stand 
in  want  of.     The  imports  of  St.  Domingo  consist 
principally  of  salted  beef,   pork,  fish,  lard,  flour 
and  lumber,  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  of  crockery  and  iron  ware,  clothing, 
coffee  bagging,  &c.  from  England ;  and  are  valued 
at  three  millions  of  dollars.     The  exports  in  1822 
are  estimated  at '  above  nine  millions  of  dollars, 
'  or  '  above  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  '—on 
what  principle  we  are  not  told  ;  but  on  this  point 
there  can  surely  be  little  difficulty  in  coming  at  the 
truth — ^we  cannot  err  much  in  calculating  the 
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■value  of  the  different  articles  exported  at  the 
current  prices  of  the  London  market,  as  follows  :-~- 

Coffee  perdie  ofGci&l  return 36,117,834, lbs. i  worth 
in  London,  after  paying  freight,  &c.  aboat  60$. 

tfaecwt £788,880 

Sagu,  per  ditto,  662,641  Iha.  about  30*.  the  cwt . .  8,739 

Cotton,  per  ditto,  891,960,  Iha.  about  Od.  per  lb.  . .        33,448 
Cocoa  wooda,  &c.  quantity  not  stated,  say  (although 

they  cannot  amount  to  bo  much) 73JI33 

Total  value  of  Exports,  atthe  utmost £900,000 

The  same  official  report  states  the  imports  at 
'  three  millions  of  dollars,'  which  at  4s.  6d.  each, 
is  equal  to  £675,000,  and  the  duties  levied  by 
government  on  exports  and  imports  at  £678,000 
making  together  £1,353,000,  or  £430,000,  more 
than  the  whole  value  of  the  produce  exported. 
But  the  difference  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  the  price  of  coffee 
was  a  few  shillings  higher  in  1822  than  at  present, 
and  that  some  credit  was  given  by  foreign  mer- 
chants for  goods  imported.  This,  however,  is  not 
material :  there  are  points  of  more  importance 
which  claim  our  attention. 

That  the  statement  has  been  brought  forward  to 
give  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  state  of 
Hayti,  and  of  the  effects  of  negro  emancipation, 
we  suppose  will  not  be  denied ;  and  what  does  it 
prove,  but  that  in  St.  Domingo,  once  proudly 
and  justly  termed  the  queen  of  the  Antilles, 
cultivation  has  nearly  ceased,  the  whole  export- 
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able  commodities  having  dwindled  down  from 
151,000  tons,  worth  eight  millions  sterling  in 
1791,  to  little  more  than  17,000  tons,  worth 
about  £900,000  in  1822;  and  that  even  of  this 
petty  sum  the  greater  part  is  seized  upon  by  a 
despotic  government.  Often  and  often  has  this 
been  told  before  by  eye-witnesses,  and  as  often 
denied  by  the  advocates  of  emancipation ;  but 
these  *  official  returns '  clearly  establish  that  at 
least  me  half  ^^  ^^^  value  of  the  whole  export* 
able  produce  of  the  island  goes  to  the  exchequer ! 
If  this  is  not  slavery,  what  is  it? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  diminished 
amount  of  exports  from  St.  Domingo  at  least 
proves  that  there  is  little  labour  performed  by  the 
negroes  there.  It  certainly  does:  but  the  di- 
minished amount  of  imports  is  equally  conclusive 
proof  that  if  they  are  not  labouring,  so  neither 
are  they  receiving  the  reward  of  labour.  Their 
poverty  will  best  appear  by  comparing  the  amount 
of  their  imports  with  those  of  Jamaica.  Into  this 
comparatively  little  island,  in  extent  not  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  St.  Domingo,  the  annual  imports 
from  England,  Ireland*  the  United  States  of 
America,  Newfoundland,  and  the  British  pro- 
vinces in  North  America,  amount  by  Colquhoun's 
tables  to  £4,677,933  sterling.  What  proportimi 
of  the  articles  is  for  the  personal  use  of  the  free 
classes,  the  white  and  coloured  people,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain ;  but  regarding  the  slaves  we  know 
that  (exclusive  o^  what  they  may  purchase  with  the 
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r  means  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  surplus  pro- 
I  visions  in  an  island  abounding  with  wealth  and 
,  industry)  they  receive,  one  with  another,  from 
'  their  masters,  foreign  commodities,  viz.  dry  and 
pickled  fish,  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  flour,  rice, 
medicines,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £3  each, 
or  £960,000,  among  320,000  people;  and  we 
should  not  perhaps  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  in 
supposing  that  one-half  of  the  imports,  or  about 
two  millions  sterling,  is  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  other  half  for  agricultural  or  manu- 
facturing purposes — stills,  boilers,  machinery, 
staves,  shingles,  boards,  iron  and  wood  hoops, 
coals,  nails,  oil,  &c.  Now  what  says  Secretary 
Greneral  Inginac,  or  the  official  reports  of  St. 
Domingo  ?  That  the  population  is  935,335,  and 
that  the  imports  are  ^^le^xr/^  three  millions  of  dollars,' 
or  £675,000.  Allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
supposing  that  these  imports  or  foreign  commo- 
dities were  equally  divided  among  sJl  classes, 
the  poor  getting  as  much  as  the  rich,  what  then 
would  be  the  state  of  these  emancipated  negroes 
after  thirty  years  of  freedom  ?  Why,  that  of  the 
various  articles  imported,  salted  beef,  pork,  fish, 
lard,  flour,  boards  and  shingles  from  the  United 
States — ^and  clothing,  crockery  and  iron  ware, 
cofifee  bagging,  &c.  from  England,  the  share  to 
each  citizen  would  be  of  the  value  of  just  fourteen 
shillings  and  five  pence  !  No  statement  so  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  indolence,  the  poverty,  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  was  ever 
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before  given  to  the  world.  They  may  exist — ^plan- 
tains and  yams  they  may  have  with  little  trouble, 
and  some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
may  live  comfortably ;  but  if  Secretary  General 
Inginac,  or  the  ^  official  returns '  are  to  be  believed, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  one-half  of  this  '  civi- 
lized and  refined'  people  (as  they  are  called  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review)  can  have  rags  to  cover 
their  nakedness.* 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  General  is  further 
of  importance,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the 
internal  economy  of  the  island.  Speaking  of  the 
state  of  agriculture,  Inginac  says,  ^  since  1814  the 
*  number  of  proprietors  has  increased  by  the  ap- 
^  propriation  of  uncultivated  land,  by  donations  of 
'  the  government,  and  by  the  division  of  the  land  of 
V  the  old  colonists,  to  the  amount  of  30,000.'  By 
the  land  of  the  old  colonists  is  meant  the  coffee 
estates  in  the  mountains ;  for  the  sugar  plantations, 
long  since  deserted,  are  now  grown  over  by  the  na- 

•  <  Tb«  interior  of  their  hats  preseDts  scarcel j  a  tingle  Mliole  of  aie  ;  no  M, 

*  WOT  tttUt,  nor  rvtM  so  much  at  a  chair  to  tit  dawn  wp&n.    In  one  of  IbcM 
'  miserable  habitations  which  I  entered,  was  seated  on  a  mat,  a  joang  female 

*  negro,  aboat  twentj  jears  of  age,  with  three  infants ;  and  in  another  comer 

*  a  more  elderlj  female,  with  a  familj  more  advanced.    Both  were  the  wires 
'  and  families  of  the  proprietor  of  the  honse,  a  negro,  apparently  aboat  sixty. 

*  The  women  wore  nothing  on  their  bodies  except  a  ekemita,  made  of  ooane 
'  Osnabnrgh.  The  younger  of  the  two  was  saokling  an  infant,  and  two  rooiiA 
'  apertures  were  made  in  the  garment,  through  which  the  full  breasts  projected, 
'  and  were  entirely  exposed.  The  husband  bad  no  clothing,  with  the  exeeptiHi 
'  of  a  pair  of  Osnaburgh  trowsers,  the  upper  part  of  his  body  being  altogether 
'  naked.  Ail  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  were  in  a  state  of  entire  naked- 
'  ness.  The  abode  presented  upon  the  whole,  such  a  spectacle  of  wretohedaeaa, 
'  as  to  make  me  naturally  conclude,  that,  notwithstanding  they  enjoyed  their 
<  own  will,  yet,  in  point  of  oomfort,  their  situation  would  not  bear  a  ooBparison 
'  with  that  of  any  slave  in  our  plantations.' 

Estraet  from  tko  Jommai  of  a  Ctonilmnan  who  laidg  oisiied  St,  Domm^o, 
ftAModim  tho  EHmhwgh  Magtuim,  /br  IkcmUr,  18». 
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txve  woods ;  and  in  the  fertile  plains,  once  smiling 
with  cultivation,  and  afterwards  the  scene  of 
l»iital  mEissacre  and  inhuman  cruelty,  the  wild 
hog  now  roams  in  undisturbed  security.      '  Uur 

*  commerce '  continues  Inginac,  '  has  considerably 
'  increased,  of  which  you  will  have  an  idea  by 
'  consulting  the  paper  I  send  you  containing  the 
'  importations  and  exportations  of  the  year  1822, 
'  collected  at  the  different  custom  houses ;  I  am 
^  nearly  certain  that  the  quantity  of  coffee  pro- 
'  duced  in  1823,  surpasses  more  than  a  third  the 

*  quantity  produced  in  1822,  and  there  is  great 
'probability,  that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  will 
'  be  still  more  considerable,  because  more  people 
'  are  employed  cultivating  the  fields,  and  they  are 
'  more  assiduous  in  their  tasks,  and  more  con- 
'  tented.'  What  these  'tasks'  are,  or  who  the 
taskmasters  are,  we  are  not  informed,  but  as  the 
govemment  revenue  depends  upon  their  labour, 
perhaps  it  takes  a  friendly  interest  in  the  matter ; 
at  all  events,  if  the  Secretary  General  is  to  be 
believed,  the  free  citizens  have  got  both  tasks,  and 
taskmasters.  What  the  amount  of  contentment  is 
among  the  negroes  under  a  mulatto  depotism,  is 
sufficiently  evident ;  but  the  military  power  with 
which  the  govemment  is  armed,  it  would  appear,  is 
tremendous ;  and,  happy  people !  they  are  now, 
as  the  Secretary  General  expresses  it,  '  more 

*  assiduous  in  their  tasks,  and  more  contented.' 

'  The  eastern  part  of  the  island,'  continues  the 
Secretary,  '  appears  at  present  very  well  pleased 
*to  have  returned  under  the  laws  of  the  re- 
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*  public ;  and  all  those  in  that  part  of  the  island 
'  who  had  opinions  contfleury  to  our  institutioBS 
'  (and  are  not  well  pleased),  hme  wisely  resohei  to 
'  retire  to  some  other  islands,  so  that  at  present, 

*  there  are  only  good  citizens  devoted  to  the  cause 
'  of  their  country.'  It  is  not  very  clear  from  this, 
whether  those  who  entertained  opinions  *  contraiy 

*  to  the  institutions  of  the  republic/  had  left  it  or 
not ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  those  who  had 
property,  and  could  get  away,  had,  as  the  Secre- 
tary says,  *  wisely  resolved  *  to  do  it. 

It  is  really  surprizing  to  see  such  a  document 
brought  forward  to  support  the  cause;  for,  al- 
though the  Secretary  General  evinces  the  greatest 
possible  anxiety  to  give  a  favourable  representa- 
tion of  the  state  of  Hayti,  the  impression  it  makes 
is  decidedly  the  reverse.  His  letter,  or  at  least 
the  part  of  it  given,  concludes  in  an  heroic  style, 
which,  coming  from  any  other  Charibbean  island, 
would  have  reminded  the  Reviewers  of  *  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,'  or  of  *  Lord  Grizzle  in  Tom 
Thumb ; '  but,  coming  from  the  *  New  Empire,' 
as  they  call  it,  with  its  armed  force  of  158,848 
men,  is  not  to  be  treated  with  such  scorn.  *  If 
'  we  are  attacked,'  says  he,  *  we  will  give  the 
'  whole  universe  a  proof  of  what  can  be  accom- 
'  plished  by  men,  who  will  not  give  up  the  inde^ 
'  pendence  of  their  country.'  Who  would  have 
imagined  that  after  this  gasconade,  they  would 
have  bought  the  acknowledgement  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  promised  a  price  for  it,  which  it 
is  evident  they  are  unable  to  pay  ? 
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The  late  king,  Christophe,  whose  authority  is 
also  quoted,  is  more  candid ;  and,  in  a  letter  cited, 
instead  of  proclaiming  the  aecomplishmeDt  of 
improrements,  '  unprecedented  in  the  histcny  of 
the  species,'  he  only  says,  '  I  am  endeavouring, 
'  as  lar  as  possible,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
'  religion  and  virtue,  among  my  fellow-citizens :' 
he  does  not  assert  that  he  has  accomplished  this ; 
or  that  his  fellow-citizens  have  become  in  a  few 
years  'civilized  and  even  refined;'  on  the  contrary, 
he  honestly  desires  his  liiend  '  to  consider  what 

*  time  is  necessary,  and  what  care  and  exertions 
'  are  required,  to  effect  the  diffusion  of  religious 
'  and  moral  feelings,  among  a  people  recently 
'  emei^ed  from    the    gloom    of  ignorance    and 

•  glavery.' 

But,  say  the  Reviewers,  lest  such  representa- 
tions should  be  deemed  partial,  as  coming  from 
Haytians,  and  even  public  functionaries,  we 
subjoin  another  authority,  not  liable  to  suspicion, 
viz.  an  extract  from  a  report  of  a  conmiittee  of  a 
society  at  Philadelphia,  called  the  American 
Convention  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
Huprovement  of  the  African  race.  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  help  considering  this  authority  no  less 
suspicious.  But  let  us  hear  what  the  impartial 
African  institution  of  Philadelphia  reports  on  the 
subject.  It  is  not  said  that  any  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  has  ventured  to  St.  Domingo, 
to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  it,  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  best  means  of  '  improving  the  African 
race;*  on  the  coatnxy,  we  find  from  the  first 
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sentence,  that  the  report  is  made  up  from  the 
representations  of  others  (not  the  most  unfavour- 
able we  presume),  and  from  public  documents 
printed  in  the  island,  ^  from  which  J  say  they,  *it 
'  appears,  that  the  Haytians  have  made  a  progress 
'in    civilization    and    intellectual    improvement, 

*  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  unparalleled  in  the  his* 

*  tory  of  nations ;  free  schools  are  established  to  a 

*  greater  extent  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 

*  people,  than  is  knoMm  in  European  countries. 
What  a  happy  illustration  in  addressing  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who,  equally  ignorant  how 
European  countries  are  provided  with  schools,  as 
how  Hayti  itself  is  provided,  are  not  likely  to 
challenge  the  correctness  of  the  ingenious  com- 
parison !     '  The  government  is  efficient  and  op- 

*  parent ly  stable ;  it  is  republican  in  its  form,  the 
'  laws  being  passed  by  a  legislative  body  chosen 

*  by  the  people.     Yet,  it  is  said,  that  the  controul 

*  of  the  president  is  predominant,  the  military 

*  force  being  at  his  command.     He  does  not  however 

*  appear  tx)  abuse  his  authority,'  &c. 

Such  is  the  hearsay  account  given  of  the  state 
of  education  and  of  the  government  of  Hayti. 
Let  us  now  attend  to  what  this  report  says  respect- 
ing tiie  condition  of  the  people.  *  The  great  body 
'  of  men  in  all  countries  are  hired  labourers,  who 
'  subsist  on  their  wages,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
'  means  of  subsistence  given  them  for  their  ser- 

*  vices  is  perhaps  the  best  criterion  which  can 
'  be  obtained  of  the  degree  of  happiness  they 
'ei^oy,  or  of  positive  oppression  they  suffer. 
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P  *  Trying  the  condition  of  the  Haytians  by  this 
I  *  test  it  would  appear  decidedly  better  than  that 
.  '  of  the  people  of  any  European  nation,  and  the 
.  ^  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
.  '  boast  of  no  striking  pre-eminence.  The  wages 
'  of  the  labourers  in  the  Haytian  sea-ports  is  one 

*  dMar  per  day .' 

The  great  body  of  men  in  all  countries  are  the 
liired  labourers,  and  we  are  to  judge  of  the  state 
of  the  great  body  of  men  in  Hayti  by  the  wages 
oocasionally  given  on  board  of  a  foreign  ship  in 
a  sea-port!  The  master  of  a  ship,  if  his  crew 
happens  to  get  sick,  a  misfortune  not  uncommon 
in  a  West  Indian  port,  must  give  any  rate  of  wages 
demanded  of  him  to  get  his  vessel  loaded :  but 
even  this  is  not  fairly  told ;  he  pays  the  Haytians 

*  one  dollar  per  day.'  It  may  be  so,  but  what 
kind  of  dollar,  Spanish  or  American  ?  Neither ; 
but  a  current  Haytian  dollar  of  base  metal,  by 
which  valuable  coin,  perhaps,  the  amount  of 
imports,  exports,  and  revenue,  is  estimated. 
How  many  of  these  go  to  a  million  sterling  we 
have  never  been  told. 

Such  is  the  evidence  brought  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  prove  to  the  people  of  England  the  success 
of  negro  emancipation,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
press  the  experiment  upon  their  own  colonies. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  next  American  report  will 
lurnish  us  with  satisfactory  reasons  why  the  poor 
blacks  they  so  charitably  transported  to  that  land 
of  promise,  where  the  great  body  of  men  are  paid 
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*  a  6.<A\as  a  day'  fbr  their  labour,  made  so  short  a 
..ay  ■■  i.  as  hginac  rep^. 

One  word  more  on  ^ucation  :  we  may  hear  on 
this  side  of  the  water  of  schools  in  Hayti  for 
teaching  ^history,  geography,  geometry  and 
^  algebra/  (and  why  not  have  added  Greek  and 
Hebrew  ?)  but  never  having  heard  of  any  Haytian 
who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  branches 
of  education  in  the  island,  we  cannot  help  sos* 
pecting  that  these  schools  will  be  found  as  much 
a  hoax  as  the  200,000  tons  of  shipping  employed 
to  carry  16  or  17  thousands  tons  of  produee,  or 
their  armed  force  of  158,848  men  I  Reference 
has  been  made  to  their  official  documents  to 
prove  their  scholarship,  as  if  it  followed  that 
Boyer  (originally,  it  is  said,  a  tailor)  was  his  own 
clerk  or  secretary ;  report  attributes  them  to  a 
young  American  from  New  England,  who  pub- 
lishes the  official  newspaper  called  the  Telegraph, 
at  Port-au-Prince. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  dreadful  massacres  of  the  revolution  in 
St.  Domingo  have  not  been  compensated  to  i 
humanity  by  any  beneficial  results.  On  the 
contrary,  this  beautiful  island,  once  the  richest 
and  most  valuable  in  the  Western  Archipelago, 
has  become  nearly  a  desert.  De^urived  of  the 
light  of  civilization  by  the  murder  or  esqpulsion 
of  the  Europeans,  its  rude  population,  now  under 
a  military  despotism,  is  relapsing  into  African 
barbarism.      With    all  the   natural   advantages 
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i  which  the  most  favoured  soil  and  climate  can 
boast,  cultivation  has  disappeared,  desolation  is 
I  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  country ;  it  is  the  last 
g  place  on  earth  that  an  exile  would  choose  for  his 
J  home.  The  very  outcast  free  blacks  of  North 
i   America  have  fled  from  it  in  horror. 


The  EiUnburgh  Review  on   'the  Spirit  of   West 

India  Society.' 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Edinbui^h 
Review  (84),  '  the  spirit  of  West  Indian  so- 
ciety' is  ascertained  from  a  riot,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  methodist  chapel  in  Bridgetown,  Bar- 
badoes.  Of  that  disgraceful  transaction  I  never 
heard  mention  made  in  Jamaica,  but  in  such  terms 
as  would  be  used  in  England  in  speaking  of  the 
riots  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  just  as  fair  and  candid 
to  judge  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  by  a  riot 
in  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  as  it  would  be  in  a 
Jforeign  vmter  to  illustrate  '  the  spirit  of  English 
society'  by  a  minute  and  studied  account  of  a 
riot  in  Connaught.  Such  conduct,  however,  cm 
the  part  of  the  Review,  can  excite  no  surprise, 
because  the  uniform  practice  of  the  party  has 
been,  when  any  case  of  cruelty  or  violation  of 
the  law  occurred  in  any  of  the  colonies,  to  hold 
it  up  and  dwell  upon  it  in  their  speeches  and 
publications,  as  a  proof  of  the  general  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  8lave($, — as  a  fieur  specimen  of  the 
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manner  in  which  all  the  colonists  in  all  the  islanda 
act — ^in  short,  as  manifesting  *  the  spirit  of  West 
'  Indian  Society ;'  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as 
Mr.  Brougham  lately  expressed  himself,  *they 
'  feel  deeply  impressed  with  gratitude'  to  the 
rioters  of  Bridgetown  for  the  outrage  they  com- 
mitted. 

Whatever  was  the  provocation  given,  the  con- 
duct of  the  rioters  was  disgraceful,  and  merits 
every  term  of  reprobiation.  But  when  the  matter 
is  taken  up  and  dwelt  on  in  a  manner  evidently 
calculated  to  iryure  the  innocent  rather  than  to 
punish  the  guilty,  to  inflame  and  exasperate  pub- 
lic feeling  against  the  white  people  in  all  the 
islands,  by  representing  the  act  of  the  Bridge- 
town mob  as  a  manifestation  of  'the  spirit  of 
'  West  Indian  society  in  general,'  or  as  '  aflbrding 

*  a  view  of  the  character  and  temper  of  the  colo- 
'  nists,'  (p.  497,)  it  is  impossible  but  every  virtuous 
mind  must  feel  indignation  at  such  injustice; 
and  some  perhaps  may  think  the  spirit  of  the 
Review  not  much  more  amiable  than  that  of  the 
rioters.  What  says  *  that  benevolent  sect  the 
'  quakers'  to  such  conduct  ?  Does  religion  justify 
the  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  few  upon  the 
many?  or  are  these  the  means  which  philan- 
thropy must  employ  to  accomplish  its  ends  ? 

*  Nothing  or  worse  than  nothing'  continues  the 
Review  in  the  same  article,   '  has  been  done  by 

*  the  colonial  legislatures,  to  improve  the  condition 
'  of  the  slaves.'    Of  course  the  acts  passed  last 
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session  (1824)  by  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  to 
remove  impediments  to  manumissions,  and  to 
encourage  a  change  of  the  negro  market  from 
Sunday  to  Saturday,  are  '  nothing  or  worse  than 
'nothing' — they  are  at  all  events  passed  over  un- 
noticed. 

'  Some  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 

*  church  have  been  sent  out,  as  if  gentlemen  from 
'  OxfOTd  or  Cambridge  were  the  fittest  teachers 
'  and  the  best  missionaries  among  those  benighted 

*  heathens/  Can  th^  give  weight  and  influence 
to  religion  in  the  colonies?  Can  they  be  as  fit  to 
teach  others  as  persons  who  are  themselves  only 
half  educated  ?  The  Reviewers  evidently  think 
not.  True  it  is,  that,  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
negroes,  men  of  very  moderate  learning  may  be 
useful  instructors  to  them ;  but  it  does  appear 
somewhat  strange  that  men  should  be  disqualified 
for  toachmg,  by  having  got  a  superior  education ; 
and  not  very  clear  to  common  understandings,  why 
sectarian  teachers  alone  should  be  capable  of  in- 
structing the  negroes,  as  we  are  informed,  p.  494. 
Yet,  were  this  the  case,  is  religion  to  be  limited 
to  one  class  in  the  colonies'?  Are  the  negroes  every 
thing,  and  the  white  and  coloured  classes  nothing  ? 
«-  are  we  to  understand  that  gentlemen  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  considered  unfit  to 
teach  these  also  ? 

We  are  not,  however,  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  prejudice  against  *  dignitaries  of  the 
'  ^u]rch>  and  gentlemen  from,  Oxford  or  Cam- 
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bridge :'  the  reason  why  they  are  considered  less 
fit  teachers  than  sectarians,  peeps  out  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

*  Bishop  Lipscomb,'  says  the  Review,  *  after  a 
'  few  weeks*  residence  in  Jamaica,  transmitted  a 
*  report  as  little  marked  by  sound  and  sober  sense, 
'  as  his  conduct  had  been  by  decorous  impartiality.' 
p.  493.  In  other  words,  he  spoke  rather  favour- 
ably of  the  colonists, — an  unpardonable  sin  in  the 
eyes  of  a  party  of  which  this  impartial  Journal 
is  the  oracle ;  and  whose  maxim  is — disbelieve 
and  vilify  every  person  who  shall  speak  &vour- 
ably  of  the  colonists  ;  give  implicit  belief  to,  and 
extol  every  person,  who  shall  speak  unfavourably 
of  them. 

Thus,  although  the  favourable  report  of  a  bishc^ 
is  made  the  subject  of  ridicule,  because  written 
when  he  had  been  only  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
island,  there  is  no  objection  on  this  score  to  the 
unfavourable  report  of  John  Meabery.  This 
young  lad,  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  London, 
was  sent  out  to  Jamaica,  about  the  beginning  of 
1822,  to  be  a  book-keeper  on  Bushy  Park  Estate, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Dorothy.  He  reached  that 
place,  labouring  under  a  disgusting  complaint, 
for  which  he  had  the  advice  of  Dr.  Inehbauld, 
who  attended  the  property  f  and  after  remaining 
from  14  to  18  days  on  the  estate,  confined  a  great 
part  of  the  time  to  bed,  and  not  employed  in  any 
way,  he  returned  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Lon- 
don, and  inform  the  Abolition  Society  of  the  state 
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of  things  in  Jamaica.     His  report  of  the  oppressed 
condition  of  the  negroes  and  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  the  white   people,  was  published   in   a 
scandalous  pamphlet,  entitled  Negro  Slavery,  and 
is  highly  extolled  by  the  Reviewers,  who  class 
Mr.  Meabery  with  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Bickell, 
or  as  one  of  the  more  unexceptionable  witnesses 
against  the  colonists.      Ed.  Rev.  No.  82.  p.  488. 
In  the  same  article  of  the  Review  our  attention 
is  again  directed  to  the  flourishing  state  of  Hayti ; 
and  the  facts  here  given  on    official    authority 
regarding  the  increase  of  its  population,  are  as 
'  novel  in  the  history  of  the  species'  as  that  told 
us  in  a  former  number,  of  its  rude  and  barbarous 
people  becoming  in  a  few  years  ^civilized  and 
even    refined.'      At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution  in  1792,  the  population  of  St. 
Domingo  (then   certainly  better  known  than   it 
has  been  since)  was  estimated  at  665,000  persons 
of  all  descriptions,  including  40,000  whites,  p.  499. 
The  official  return  in  1805,  quoted  by  the  Review, 
estimates  it  at  400,000  making  the  decrease  or 
destruction  of  people  by  the  revolution  and  the 
subsequent  wars  between  Petion  and  Christophe 
265,000,  considerably  upwards  of  one.  third  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country.     By  the  census 
of  1824   it   is  said  to  be   935,335,  shewing  an 
increase  of  535,336  upon  a  population  of  400,000 
in  nineteen  years ! ! !     Unless  we  go  back  to  the 
age  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  when — 

B    B   2 
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Saxa 
Missa  viri  manibus,  faciem  traxere  virilem ; 
£t  de  femineo  reparata  est  femina  jactu — 

there  certainly  has  never  been  in  the  world  an 
instance  of  such  rapid  increase  in  any  country 
from  native  sources,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that 
there  has  been  in  St.  Domingo  any  accession,  of 
foreigners.  If  the  increase  goes  on  at  the  same 
rate,  the  population  of  the  island  will  in  less  than 
a  century  be  upwards  of  60  millions.  * 

*  Forth  also  has  come,'  say  the  Reviewers  tri- 
umphantly, *  a  report  of  the  trade  of  Port-au- 
*  Prince,  the  chief,  but  very  far  from  being  the 
'  only  port  in  the  island,  showing  that  frx)m  thence, 
'  in  1824,  was  exported — 

19,478,022  lbs.  of  Coffee. 

871,086 Cotton. 

821,029 Logwood. 

In  other  words — 

8795  Tons  of  Coffee. 

389 Cotton. 

367 Logwood. 

Total  9551. 

*  Id  f  ome  of  tht  new  f  tatef  of  North  America  the  popnlmtioif  maj  be,  aa  A* 
Befiewen  inlorai  oa  (No.  8S.  p.  600),  Aoabled,  trebled,  qoadrapled,  Baj>- 
oreased  elereofold  in  ten  or  twel? e  yeari ;  bat  it  ii  perfectly  childkh  to  WH 
ibrirard  snob  f  tatemeota  in  a  diaqniaition  on  the  oomparatiTO  inoreaae  or  ^ 
ereaae  of  tiie  negroea  in  our  oolonioa  and  in  St.  Domingb.  Do  thoj  aatv^f 
belicTe  tbat  in  those  new  f tatei  the  popnlation,  eren  '  where  they  m  tStfitf 
inhabitanU/  iooreasei  by  hruimff  eloTonfold  m  twenty  yearaf  So  it«*il<^ 
certainly  appear ! 
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It  will  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  most  sceptical 
are  not  convinced  of  the  flourishing  state  of  St. 
Dcaningo,  when  they  learn  from  this  secnul 
'official  report'  which  has  crane  forth,  that  the 
produce  shipped  irom  its  '  chief  port,  and  great 
mart  of  trade,  in  1824,  amoimted  to  no  less  than 
9,551  tons,  while  that  of  the  Havannah  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  170,989  tons,  and  that 
of  Kingston,  in  the  comparatively  little  island  of 
Jamaica,  to  upwards  of  80,000 1  Why  the  exports 
from  the  other  ports  of  St.  Domingo  are  not  given 
may  easily  be  conjectured.  But  the  sugar  1 
what  has  become  of  it  ?  Have  the  clouds  ceased 
to  drop  down  Witness,  or  the  earth  to  give  its  in- 
crease? Cannot  one  single  ounce  of  sugar  be 
procured  from  935,335  or  nearly  a  million  of 
free  labourers  ?  What  says  our  free-labour  com- 
pany to  this  ?  Have  they  sent  out  an  agent  to 
see  what  our  brethren  are  doing  ?  Can  they  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  replant  some  of  those  fertile 
fields,  which,  previous  to  emancipation,  with  only 
half  the  present  population  to  cultivate  them,  sent 
annually  to  Europe  230  millions  of  pounds  of 
sugar? 

Before  concluding,  let  me  recommend  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  in  the  Review,  when  he 
^(aia  enters  upon  a  delineation  of  '  the  spirit  of 
West  Indian  society,'  to  be  at  some  pains  to  make 
his  statements  and  reflections  a  little  more  con- 
sistent with  one  another  than  he  has  done  in  this. 
'  The  Cktb  of  Brothers,'  says  he,  '  who  had  given 
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'such  unexceptionable  proofs  of  their  attach- 
'  ment  to  church  and  state,  by  insultiiig  religioii 
'and   committing    treason,   sent  certain  chosen 

*  deputies  to  admonish  the  true  lovers  of  religion 

*  in  the  neighbouring  islands  to  follow  their  lau- 
'  dable  example.  This  band  of  agitators,  ten  in 
'  number,  landed  first  at  Tobago,  but  were  com- 
'  manded  to  quit  the  island  in  an  hour ;  and  next 
'  at  Trinidad,  where  the  governor  ordered  them 
'  ofi^  in  five  minutes.  To  Grenada  they  went, 
'  but  they  did  not  land  there  ;  for  they  found  a 
'  body  of  soldiers  on  the  shore  ready  to  appre- 
'  hend  them ;  and  these  gentlemen  in  returning 
'from  their  mission,  had  to  tell  the  astonished 
'  Barbadians,  that  their  neighbours  were  actually 
'  so  far  behind  the  inhabitants  of  lAttk  England^ 

*  and,  withal,  so  unaccountably  dull,  as  to  deem 
'  resistance  to  the  military  and  defiance  of  the 

*  governor,  as  not  being  the  perfection  of  loyalty ; 

*  nor  the  destruction  of  a  chapel,  and  the  persecu- 
'tion  of  an  innocent  family,  the  height  of  true 
^  piety.' p.  489. 

Does  this  narrative  bespeak  the  existence  of 
the  same  *  spirit  of  society'  in  all  the  islands  as 
in  '  Little  England  V  Yet  the  writer  of  it  con- 
cludes his  laboured  account  of  the  outrage  in 
Bridgetown  by  observing,  that  *  by  far  the  most 
'  important  and  disgusting  feature  of  the  whole 

*  case  is,  the  view  which  it  affords  of  the  charac- 
'  ter  and  temper  of  the  colonists.'  p.  498. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  too,  that  in  the  same 
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number  of  thi^  Review,  which  so  strenuously  and 
zealously  advocates  the  cause  of  religion  in  a  dis- 
fent  comer  of  the  world,  we  find  an  article  as 
strenuously  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  new 
university  in  the  capital  of  the  kmgdom,  in  which 
no  religion  whatever  shall  be  taught !    '  We  have 

*  been  considering  with  much  attention,'  say  these 
true  lovers  of  religion,  'the  difficulties  which  stand 

*  in  the  way  of  having  any  system  of  religion  taught 

*  in  the  new  university,  and  the  more  we  reflect  on 
'  these,  the  more  insuperable  they  appear.'  p.  603. 


Strictures  on  the  Edinburgh  Review;  or  Remarks  on 

the  Colony  Trade. 

That  colonies  were  long  considered  of  importance 
to  European  States,  and  that  none  was  more  eager 
than  England  to  have,  or  more  successful  in  ob- 
taining them,  is  well  known ;  but  a  new  light  has 
dawned  upon  us,  and  in  the  eighty-fourth  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  we  learn,  that  the  British 
colonies  not  only  are  useless,  but  an  actual  burthen 
to  the  country, — and  that,  though  an  integral  and 
constituent  part  of  our  empire,  (p.  282.)  yet  their 
separation,  far  from  being  injurious,  would  be  a 
very  great  gain  to  us,  (p.  302.) — because,  as  the 
Reviewers  contend,  sugar  and  all  other  colonial 
productions  could  be  procured  far  more  advan- 
tageously from  foreigners,  than  they  can  be  culti- 
vated with  British  capital  and  industry. 

Nor  is  the  attaching  a  false  value  to  colonies  the 
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only  error  of  which  our  forefathers  are  convicted  ia 
that  paper :  the  policy  of  their  laws  to  secure  the 
employment  and  increase  of  English  shipping'  ii 
no  less  condemned*  '  Granting/  say  the  Re. 
viewers,  '  that  in  the  event  of  the  colonial  mono- 

*  poly  being  abolished,  we  might  be  oblig^  to  use 
'  sugar  that  had  been  imported  exclusively  in 
'  foreign  ships,  that  would  not  render  us  in  the 

*  least  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  its 
'  abolition.  It  has  been  usually  supposed,  that  an 
^  extensive  mercantile  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
'  the  possession  of  a  great  warlike  navy  ;  and  the 

*  most  vexatious  and  injurious  restraints  have  been 

*  laid  on  commerce,  for  the  sake  of  forcing  the 
'  employment  of  ships  and  sailors.    We  are  satis- 

*  fied,  however,  that  the  idea  is  wholly  without 
'  foundation.     All  that  is  required  for  the  attain- 

*  ment  of  naval  power,  is  the  command  of  conve- 
'  nient  harbours,  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  build 

*  and  man  ships.  However  paradoxical  it  may  at 
'  first  sight  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  unquestion* 

*  bly  true,  that  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  might  be 

*  as  formidable^  or,  if  that  was  desirable,  itiftnitely 

*  more  so,  though  we  had  not  a  single  maxhant  ship  J 
p.  297. 

From  a  period  nearly  coeval  with  the  settlement 
of  the  West  India  colonies,  such  of  them  as  be- 
longed to  the  Grown  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
compelled  to  send  every  article  of  their  produce  to 
England  or  her  dependencies,  and  to  take  from 
tiience  every  article  of  their  supplies.     No  foreign 
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I  ship  has  been  permitted  to  enter  their  ports  to  ex- 
r  change  commodities,  nor  have  the  colonists  been 
I  permitted  to  send  a  ship  to  exchange  commodities 
i  in  foreign  ports ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a 
I  far  more  intimate  connexion  with,  and  greater  de- 
f  pendence  upon,  the  mother  country,  than  is  to  be 
I   found  between  any  of  the  other  West  India  island  s 
and  the  countries  to  which  they  belong.    Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  some  relaxa- 
tions of  the  system,  imperiously  called  for,  have 
been  made  ;  and  on  this  ground  it  is  contended,  by 
the  anticolonial  party,  that  the  foreign  growers  of 
sugar  ought  forthwith  to  be   admitted   into  the 
British  market  on   the  same  terms  as  our  own 
subjects. 

But  if  the  colonists  derive  an  advantage  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  have  they  not  paid 
dearly  for  it,  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them,  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  their  trade  and  con- 
sumption to  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
ship-owners  of  the  mother  country?  From  the 
markets  of  foreign  Europe  they  have  been  ex- 
cluded since  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
in  1660;  but  the  hardship  of  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem has  been  more  particularly  felt  since  the 
date  of  the  independence  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, when  the  intercourse  of  these  (the  United 
States)  with  our  West  India  islands  was  put 
under  severe  restrictions,  partly  to  deprive  them 
of  the  trade,  and  of  the  market  they  had  had  there 
for  provisions  and  lumber,  but  chiefly  with  a  view 
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to  give  our  northern  colonies  a  monopoly  of  sup- 
plying the  islands  with  these  articles :  since  that 
period,  the  history  of  the  colony  trade  has  been 
nothing  but  a  record  of  sufferings  and  complaints. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  in.  a 
great  measure  excluded  from  it,  but  it  has  been 
by  reg^ations,  equally  oppressive  to  the  colonists 
as  to  the  Americans,  and  rendered  endurable  to 
the  former  only  by  temporary  suspensions  of  the 
law,  at  the  discretion  of  Grovemors,  or  of  the  King 
in  Council,  when  the  restrictions  had  produced 
actual  famine.  Nor,  indeed,  was  famine  always 
considered  sufficient  to  warrant  a  departure  from 
the  exclusive  system,  as  B.  Edwards  records,  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  hurricanes  in 
Jamaica,  between  1780  and  1785,  not  less  than 
16,000  negroes  were  computed  to  have  perished 
from  want,  whose  lives  would  have  been  preserved, 
had  ships  of  the  United  States  been  allowed  to 
import  provisions  into  the  colonies. 

In  1812,  a  declaration  of  war  against  England 
by  the  United  States,  not  only  put  an  end  to  all 
intercourse  in  any  way  between  them  and  the 
islands,  but  greatly  aggravated  the  sufferings  of 
the  colonists,  by  rendering  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  get  supplies  of  any  kind,  even  from  the 
British  North  American  provinces.  But,  as  an 
integral  and  constituent  part  of  the  empire,  they 
suffered  without  a  murmur ;  and  their  loss  became 
the  gain  of  English  merchants  and  ship-owners. 
Staves  were  carried,  at  an  enormous  rate  of  freight. 
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from  Canada  and  Hamburgh,  to  London,  expen- 
sively made  up  into  casks  there*,  re-shipped,  and 
carried  out  to  the  colonies,  and  again  brought  home 
filled  with  produce,  the  sale  of  which  often  did 
little  more  than  pay  the  costs  of  the  casks,  and 
charges.  The  planter  himself  had  the  smallest 
share  of  the  profits  of  his  capital  and  industry. 

When  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  restored  peace, 
a  conmiercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  well  knoMm, 
that,  if  our  Government  would  have  treated  on 
liberal,  or  even  reasonable  terms,  an  advantageous 
arrangement  might  have  been  made  for  the  colo- 
nies also;  but  England  would  not  hear  of  any 
participation  by  a  foreign  power  in  her  colony 
trade.  No,  that  was  an  English  trade,  and 
English  vessels  only  were  to  have  the  ad« 
vantage  of  it.  English  vessels  accordingly  got 
it ;  but,  by  way  of  retaliation,  the  Grovemment  of 
the  United  States  imposed  upon  them  a  tonnage 
duty  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  ton,  and  other 
enormous  charges,  on  entering  their  ports  from  the 
colonies,  even  in  ballast.  This  system,  mutually 
complained  of,  was  continued  about  three  years, 
when  an  Act  of  Congress,  in  1817,  put  an  end  to 
it,  by  declaring  that  no  vessels  should,  on  any 
terms,  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 

*  Sugar  and  nun  casks  are  nsnallj  made  op  by  the  slaves.  Every  estate  has 
a  few  negroes  employed  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  coopers  ;  and  many  of  the 
mTnrs  hare  become  so  handy  at  coppersmith's  and  blacksmith's  work,  that  it  is 
fling  altogether  ont  of  the  hands  of  white  tradisnai. 


States,  ecMniiig  from  pons  from  wkkk  di^ 
United  States  were  eychided ;  the 
at  the  same  time  anthoiised  to  re-open  the  pots  Is 
odony  vessels,  prorided  England  should  open  her 
cdoDial  ports  to  American  Tcssels. 

As  the  coontries  were  dependent  on  an  errhingfi 
of  ccMnmodities,  and  mutnally  desiross  to  trade 
with  one  another,  it  now  became  neoesaaiy  ibr 
them  (particalarly  ibr  England,  on  acoonnl  of  her 
colonies)  to  devise  some  expedient  or  means  of 
trafficking  together,  under  an  exclusion  finom  one 
another's  ports  and  this  was  happily  hit  Vfoa, 
by  making  Bermuda  a  depdt,  where  they  shoaU 
each  carry  their  respective  commodities,  and  ex- 
change them  for  those  of  the  other.*  On  diis 
occasion,  we  may  fisLncy  the  following  dialogue  to 
have  passed  between  these  two  great  and  en- 
lightened nations :— '  Your  ships  shall  not  enter 

*  the  ports  of  my  West  India  colonies,*  says  Eng- 
land.    *  Then  ships  from  your  West  India  colo- 

*  nies  shall  not  enter  my  ports/  answers  Amenca. 
'  But,*  adds  England,  '  my  West  India  cokmies 
^  cannot  well  dispense  with  some  of  your  commo- 
^  dities :  suppose,  therefore,  we  fix  on  an  inter- 
^  mediate  station,  the  little  island  of  Bermuda,  for 


*  lBaUbleoftlMtorritOTMl«xteitoftbe4ifeiCBtoalonM,ttairpradMtiaM 
lBport«d  iot0  EagliDd,  &c  copi«d  u  tbe  Review  fnm  Mr.  Mmhall't  auUdkd 
lUmstrmiiams  of  ike  BritUk  Smpir€,  p.  890,  tbe  prodsetioM  which  the  Benndaf 
MBd  to  this  eonntrj  ere  fUted  to  be  I|415owt.  of  ragar,  760  ditto  of  ooffee,  md 
118  gallofw  of  mm ;  bat  there  is  eeither  •  engw  eane  nor  •  eoffee  tree  hi  thcet 
Itluida.  Their  prinoipal  prodoction  if  the  joniper  oedar  tree,  of  whfeh  they 
Mid  raiell  fut-iailiag  reiMlf,  which  an  priaoipdlj  eigtfed  ^tnjmg  §A  ftva 
Newfooodlaad  to  the  Wet t  ladla  ifUads. 
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iBstance,  where  each  country  shaH  carry  its  com- 
modities, and  put  them  down  for  the  other :  we 
may  thus  continue  to  traffick,  and  yet  each  keep 
its  ports  shut  against  ships  of  the  other  V  '  As 
you  please  in  that/  replies  America.  *  Your 
West  India  colonies  owe  their  formation  and 
prosperity,  in  no  small  degree,  to  their  connection 
with  me,  while  under  one  government;  they 
cannot  even  now  exist  without  my  commodities^ 
and  these  they  shall  not  have,  unless  I  am  al- 
lowed an  equal  share  in  the  trade.*  Ever  since 
my  separation  from  you,  it  has  been  your  selfish 
and  preposterous  policy  to  deprive  me  of  any 
share  of  this  trade ;  and  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence ?  more  injury,  by  far,  to  your  own  colo- 
nial subjects  than  to  me  :  witness  the  proclama- 
tions of  your  governors,  and  your  orders  in  council, 
firc»n  time  to  time  suspending  your  monopoly 
laws,  to  permit,  or  rather  to  invite  me,  to  bring 
temporary  supplies  to  your  half-famished  and 
ruined  colonists ;  witness  also  your  island  of  Ja- 
maica, reduced  to  the  necessity  of  importing  my 
commodities,  flour  and  lumber,  at  a  ransom,  from 

*  For  the  fiippljof  tboM  eMential  artidefl,  lumber,  fiib»  floor,  and  grab,  Anerica 
Mou  to  bare  been  happil  j  fltted,  as  well  fron  internal  circnwitanoei,  aa  ber  oom- 
■Midiovf  aatiiatioo ,  and  it  is  to  a  neigbboar)  j  iatorooorse  with  that  continent,  con- 
tinned  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  jears,  that  our  lagar  ooloniea,  in  a  great 
■eaavre,  owe  their  prosperity ;  inaomoob  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  Tory 
oonpetent  Judge,  Mr.  Long,  if  the  continent  bad  been  wholly  in  the  banda  of  • 
floroign  power,  and  the  Englifb  precluded  from  all  oonuneroe  or  iateroouno  with 
it,  it  is  a  very  doabtfol  point,  whether,  in  such  case,  we  should  at  thu  hour 
buTo  peoiesaed  a  single  acre  of  land  in  the  West  Indiea. 

&  Edmm^s  Bist.  •fA%  Wwtt  bdm,  BmIl  zL  ohif.  »• 
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'  Cuba  and  St.  Thomas's ;  now,  you  say,  they  are 
'  to  be  supplied  through  Bennuda :  be  it  so/ 

This  memorable  trade  continued  about  three 
years  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Bermudians,  who, 
however,  were  the  only  profiters  by  it.  Very 
different  was  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  planters, 
who  having  to  pay  two  freights  on  the  bulky  article 
of  lumber  (required  both  for  their  buildings  and  to 
make  packages  for  their  produce)  with  the  addi- 
tional expences  of  twice  loading  and  twice  unload- 
ing every  cargo,  found  the  cost  of  it  ruinously  en- 
hanced ;  while  to  the  English  and  American  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  engaged  in  the  trade,  it 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable.  At  this 
time,  staves  were  also  carried  north  from  Virginia 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  re-shipped  from  thence  to 
the  West  Indies. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1821,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  countries  had  been  continued  so  long, 
that  many  Americans  despaired  of  seeing  England 
give  up  the  point ;  and  in  the  middle  states,  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  Maryland,  the  people  were  cla- 
morous that  their  own  government  should  yield 
it.  The  public  prints  were  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  numerous  respectable  meetings  were  held  in 
the  principal  towns,  to  petition  Congress  to  re-open 
the  ports.  In  their  petitions  it  was  represented 
that  England  possessed  such  boundless  resources, 
that  the  United  States  could  not  hope  to  bring  her 
to  terms  of  reciprocity,  and  that  they  were  only 
injuring  themselves  by  the  attempt.     I  am  per- 
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suaded  the  English  gorernnient  might  at  this  time 
have  made  a  treaty  by  which  the  trade  should  have 
been  placed  on  a  very  advantageous  footing  for  her 
shipping  interest,  as  well  as  for  the  colonies.  The 
general  trade  of  America  was  labouring  under  great 
difficulties,  and  greater  importance  was  attached 
to  the  trade  with  the  British  West  India  colonies 
than  it  has  since  been  found  to  deserve.  At  this 
time  I  happened  to  be  in  America,  and  I  well  re- 
member the  surprise  of  many,  and  the  joy  of  all, 
when  it  began  to  be  whispered  in  New  York,  in 
December  1821,  that  the  English  government  had 
actually  resolved  to  give  up  the  point,  and  throw 
open  the  West  India  trade  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  Speedily  the  report  got  into  the  news- 
papers, and  afforded  a  triumph  to  the  '  Democrats.* 
The  towns  that  had  petitioned  were  scouted  for 
their  selfishness  and  want  of  spirit  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  government  to  degrade  the  country  by 
opening  its  ports  to  a  trade  ftom  which  its  own 
vessels  were  excluded,  or  supposing  that  they 
were  not  able  to  compel  England  to  submit  to 
terms  of  reciprocity.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
announced,  that  the  commercial  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, entered  into  at  the  peace  of  Ghent,  and  then 
about  expiring,  had  been  renewed ;  that  the  Colum- 
bia river  bad  been  agreed  to  as  the  western  boun- 
dary; and  the  right  to  the  fisheries,  so  anxiously 
sought,  and  for  which  a  large  consideration  was 
at  one  time  said  to  have  been  offered,  had  been 
gratuitously  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  before 


tibewv.  TheKweretootrifimgiiuUeutooocapf 
public  afff**^^^^**  in  Engbnd;  but  m  Amenci, 
wfaeie  thejr  weie  beOer  imdentood  and  nMxe  fiiDy 
appredaled,  tbey  weie  oonsadeied  as  great  points 
gaintfd^  and  were  oooseqnently  tbe  canse  of  mocb 


-♦  1  •It*' i»  I 


This  brings  ns  to  the  en  of  Mr.  Robinson^s  bill 
in  1821,  by  which  the  &Aoaj  ports  were  thrown 
open  to  the  vessels  erf*  the  United  States.    This  had 
become  in  a  great  d^jee  a  measure  of  necessity. 
The  low  price  of  sugar  lor  several  years  preceding, 
had  not  paid  the  expense  of  the  cultivation,  and 
the  distress  of  the  planters  was  so  much  aggravated 
by  the  high  prices  which  they  had  to  pay  fiir  their 
supplies  of  lumber  and  other  articles,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  American  non-intercourse  acts,  that 
they  were  threatened  with  general  ruin.     Yet  from 
the  distress  which  existed  on  the  other  side  also, 
and  from  the  great  anxiety  manifested  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  their  petitions  to  Congress,  to  have  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  trade  (and  even  to  let  it  be  carried 
on  in  English  vessels  direct,  rather  than  it  should 
be  continued  through  Bermuda),  there  is  much 
reason  to  think  that  more  favourable  terms  might 
have  been  obtained,  had  we  treated  for  them ;  and 
it  is  mortifying  to  reflect,  that  we  suffered  so  much 
in  vain.     The  point  had  been  contested  from  the 
time  that  the  States  of  the  Union  became  independ- 
ent;   for  the  last  seven  years  in  particular,  an 
obstinate  struggle  had  been  maintained  between 
the  countries,  and  at  an  incalculable  sacrifice  to 
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the  colonists.  Peace  with  France,  which  removed 
the  obstructions  that  had  so  long'  excluded  their 
products  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  only  involved 
them  in  another  struggle,  by  which  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  excluded  from  the  markets  of  th^ 
North  American  continent;  markets  exceedingly 
important  to  them,  as  it  was  there  only  they  could 
barter  their  rum  for  those  important  necessaries, 
lumber  and  flour.  By  being  excluded  from  these 
markets,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  double,  nay, 
treble  prices  for  many  of  their  foreign  supplies ; 
they  were  prevented  from  getting  their  rum  (then 
almost  unsaleable  in  Europe)  disposed  of  to  their 
neighbours,  their  old  and  principal  customers  for 
it ;  or  it  went  to  them  burthened  with  such  ruin- 
ous charges  by  circuitous  voyages  and  retaliatory 
duties  as  were  almost  equivalent  to  a  prohibition. 
By  these  exceedingly  impolitic  r^;ulation8,  fol- 
lowing the  war.  the  Americans  were  necessitated 
to  resort  to  other  means  of  supplying  themselves. 
They  built  lai^e  distilleries,  which  are  supplied 
with  molasses  principally  from  the  Spanish  islands, 
(with  which  they  enjoy  a  perfectly  free  trade),  and 
the  people  having  got  accustomed  to  the  '  new  Eng- 
land rum,'  which,  as  it  pays  no  duty,  is  of  course 
much  cheaper  than  West  Indian,  they  have  become 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  us :  and  tlius 
an  injury  has  been  done  to  the  colonists,  which 
no  new  system  can  repair.  May  it  be  a  lesson  to 
us  in  the  regulations  of  our  trade  with  the  new 
states  of  the  South  American  continent ! 
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A  fatal  error  in  the  Act  of  1 822  was  a  claase 
(copied  I  believe  from  former  acts),  requiring  that 
when  an  American  vessel  should  enter  any  of  onr 
enumerated  free  ports,  and  take  on  board  a  cargo 
of  colonial  produce,  the  same  should  be  carried 
direct  to  the  country  or  state  in  America  to  which 
such  ship  or  vessel  belonged ;  and  that,  before  the 
shipment  thereof,  security  by  bond  should  be 
given  by  the  master  and  exporter,  in  a  penalty 
equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  cargo,  for  the  due 
landing  thereof  at  the  port  for  which  entered.  1^ 
object  of  this  regulation  of  course  was  to  phrevent 
the  Americans  from  carrying  colonial  produce  to 
Europe,  and  the  clause,  it  is  most  likely,  was  first 
suggested  by  the  English  ship-owners.  But,  how- 
ever this  might  be,  the  restriction  was  totally  use- 
less ;  for  the  plantations  being  owned  in  England, 
and  the  far  greater  part  of  them  mortgaged  to 
merchants  there,  the  danger  that  much  of  the  pro- 
duce would  be  sent  to  the  continental  markets, 
either  in  American  or  British  vessels,  was  small 
indeed ;  besides,  that  the  exporter,  or  agent,  to 
whom  a  foreign  vessel  came  consigned  in  the  colo- 
nies, having  no  power  over  her  after  her  leaving 
port,  could  not  undertake  any  such  responsibility. 
The  clause,  consequently,  never  was  acted  upon ; 
but  it  furnished  an  admirable  excuse  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  a  retaliatory  regula- 
tion, not,  like  ours,  impracticable  and  nominal,  but 
substantial,  and  to  their  shipping  most  advanta- 
geous,    It  was  enacted  by  Congress,  that  any 
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articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  might  be  exported  directly  to 
any  of  the  enumerated  British  colonial  ports  in  any 
British  vessel  coming  directly  from  any  of  the  said 
enumerated  ports,  but  that  a  ship  entering  from 
England  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  on  board 
a  cargo  for  the  colonies,  or,  vice  versd,  entering 
from  the  colonies,  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  for 
England.     The  effect  of  this  regulation  has  been 
to  throw  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  West  India 
colonies  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  while, 
had  no  such  restrictions  beeh  imposed,  it  Would 
not  only  have  been  retained  as  an  English  trade, 
but  the  English  shippinfg  would  have  been  able  to 
command  a  larger  share  of  the  direct  trade  be- 
tween England  and  America.    The  West  India 
ships  combining  the  advantages  of  carrying  three 
cargoes  in  one  voyage,    would  have  taken  the 
bulky  articles  of  coals,  salt,  and  crockery  ware 
from  England  to  the  United  States,  and  deliver- 
ing these  would  have  carried  lumber  to  the  West 
India  islands  at  a  cheaper  rate,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  sugar  cargoes  home,  than  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  ships  of  the  United  States  id 
carry  those  articles  from  England  to  Ameriba,  or 
lumber  from  America  to  our  West  India  islands. 
The  Americans  are  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and 
continue  to  enforce  their  regulation,  although  ours 
never  was  acted  upon,  and  has  lately  been  re- 
pealed.    The  result  to  the  planters  is,  that  instead 

c  c  2 
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of  getting  their  American  supplies  carried  to  them 
at  a  low  freight  by  the  ships  that  bring  home  their 
produce,  they  must  depend  on  American  vessels, 
and  as  these  generally  go  home  in  ballast,  they 
must  have  such  an  outward  freight  on  the  lumber 
as  will  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  voyage, 
while  many  of  the  English  ships  (by  which  it 
might  so  well  have  been  carried  at  a  very  mode- 
rate freight)  are  going  out  to  the  colonies  in  bal- 
last.   The  trade  of  Cuba  is  exceedingly  important 
to  the  shippii^  of  the  United  States,  as  it  gives 
them  in  an  eminent  degree  the  advanU^es  which, 
but  for  the  restrictions  that  have  been  described, 
we  should  possess  between  England  and  America, 
and  between  America  and  the  colonies.     The  far 
greater  part  of  the  produce  of  that  island  is  car- 
ried to  Europe  in  their  vessels,  which  return  with 
European  cargoes  either  directly  to  the  island,  or 
to  the  United  States,  from  which  they  again  pro- 
ceed with  lumber,  provisions,  &c.  to  Cuba.     And 
when  England  shall  have  adopted  the  counsel  of 
the  Reviewers,  and  abandoned  our  sugar  islands 
to  our  rivals,  the  advantages  which  the  Americans 
will  then  possess,  will  enable  them  not  only  to 
keep  the  direct  trade  from  the  North  American 
continent  to  the  West  India  islands,  but  to  com- 
mand in  a  great  measure  the  trade  between  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  North  America ;  for  the 
carriage  of  their  own  productions  to  the  islands, 
and  of  the  productions  of  the  islands  to  Europe, 
will  effectually  secure  to  them  the  trade   from 
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Europe  to  their  own  continent.  The  subjdined 
statement  of  the  trade  of  the  Havannah  in  1823 
will  shew  its  magnitude,  and  the  great  share 
of  it  which  the  Americans  have.  The  number  of 
merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  that  entered  the 
port  that  year  was  1168,  of  which  no  less  than 
708  were  American.* 

■  Commerce  or  Hatahnah. — Ow DonnpaadcBt  al  HMuaak,  hMpni  u 
IB  pMHiiion  of  a  lUtFiaeBt  of  the  tnuuga  wbich  hu  mUrcd  U«  port  of  Ha. 
TUMb,  fnin  Uie  lit  ufJuuTjr  to  dietlit  orDMCBbcr,  lan.iBclaiiie,  froB 
whioh  il  ippein  Ibal  fnim  tfa«  United  StelM  tbe  aaoul  of  Atterieim  IOBB«ga 
WW  8X828},  Spuiih  186S{.  ud  other  ulioiu  196,  nikiiig  togalher  SlVOt ; 
fnta  Gnil  Briuii,  it  wa  in  Britiih  TgiOl,  Amtrim  MBO,  makiaK  11100| ; 
from  Nelhcriandi,  in  Dnteb  900S,  Juinaa  WT,  nakiag  togotharSerO;  frvn 
Fiuce,  in  FitDcb  21)61,  Jwricn  46151,  and  olkei  natioBi  11041,  tukng 
T830);  NorthMidSomtborEDnipa,  in  Banborg  S168,  BrEmu  S3IS,  Duiih 
IHft,  and  athar  aatiou  SMS,  nakiog  lOSeT  ;  G*^  of  Maxieo.  lo  Spuiifa 
WKn\.  Awitrim  17)0},  Britiih  180T{.  aad  olbn  islinH  m«,  natisg 
14ST7;  WntlodiM  ud  Canarica,  in  Spaaiali  1331,  JaMricaii  3171,  Britiih 
4«4S1,  aod  otbar  Dalioni  1S911,  inakiBg  1S936  :  Sontb  Anwricsa,  \a  Amtritm 
17461,  Briliih  160,  ud  other  uliou  111S|,  Btkinf  HU  ;  Spate,  is  Spuiah 
UIOO,  Amtritan  1170,  Biibih  7tS,  making  183M.  Thuv  Mteivd  doriag  the 
jeai,  374  Spuiih  mcrcbaotDao,  T08  Awntim,  H  EigUih,  19  Dutch.  IS 
Fmcb,  16  Huiborg,  13  Daaiah,  IS  Brmen,  4  Swediah,  1  Hanotcriaa,  1 
OUaibntf  h,  and  1  Labech,  61  Spaaifh  TBHfii  of  war,  U  Amtntmi,  94  Bng- 
lU,  and  1  Fraaeh,  which  mikM  a  total  of  1117  Toaida.— ITUMiyfai  {Dd.} 
OauUt. 

It  thai  appaan,  that  howerer  cantaBptDoaa  an  opiaioa  oailaiB  IfaMitili  is 
Eogtand  uaj  edtertain  ol  Iho  ooloDj  tnde,  oni  rirala  oa  tb*  olfaat  aide  of  tba- 
wator  Milher  daqiiM  lor  ueglaot  it.  ThaH  theoriati  hare  boI  axpliiBed  what 
differcDce,  m  a  aooroa  of  waailh,  than  ia  befwaen  the  ooiooj  and  tha  coaitisg 
trade  .of  Great  Biitaia  —  bdweaa  the  aairiag*  of  ooali  lh)a  Nowsaitle  to  LoB- 
doa,  aod  the  carriage  oF  aagar  froai  Jaaiaiaa.  If  wa  saj  adaiit  foreiga  teuate 
alo  tbeosa  trade  withoal  iajnj,  wfaj  oot  into  the  other  1  Aad  if  foreign  ragir 
oagbt  te  be  fraelj  admitted  to  oir  Baitati  (••  k  oontaadad),  oa  tba  aame  lena 
ea  that  of  the  Biitiib  oolonit*,  whj  not  alao  Ibfciga  oota,  eatUe,  tiabar,  and 
ararr  daicription  of  mannfaelnrad  good),  if  from  aaj  ■inarta'  iWj  oan  ba  pra- 
aandehacpart    The  aame  priw^e  applia*  to  all. 

I  aw  fa  ftoaa  fif  that  Twriatinaa  m  tiadt,  MJ  ■aaifiliaa,  Maj  Mt  ba 
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]3ut  this  is  not  all :  the  trade  between  the  Bri- 
tish "VTest  India  colonies  and  the  United  States  is 
clogged  with  other  restrictions,  not  likely  to  be 
easily  removed.     Both  the  act  of  1822,  and  that 
of  last  session,  impose  a  duty  in  the  colonies  on 
all  articles  the  growth^  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  same  articles  im- 
ported  from  our  own  Northern  colonies  are  ad- 
mitted duty  free.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  unreason- 
able on  our  part ;  far  from  it ; — ^but  it  is  deemed  so 
by  the  Americans,  and  met  by  a  retaliatory  regu- 
lation most  injurious  to  the  British  West  India 
colonies.    Thus,  while  a  ship  of  the  United  States 
entering  a  port  in  Jamaica  pays  no  higher  charges 
than  an  English  ship,  an  English  ship  entering  a 
port  of  the  United  States  from  Jamaica,  is  sub- 
jected to  an  extra  tonnage  duty  of  one  dollar  per 
ton,  and  to  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  cargo, — which  in  effect  gives  their 
shipping  an  advantage  exactly  to  that  amount  over 
British  vessels  in  their  freights.    This  will  be  better 
understood  by  mentioning  that  the  difference  of 
duty  on  a  puncheon  of  rum  is  something  above  four 
dollars :  consequently  a  merchant  in  Jamaica  send- 
ing rum  to  the  United  States,  generally  finds  it  for 

ctrried  too  far ;  but  at  the  present  KomeDt  there  seems  more  danger  to  be  ^>- 
prebended  from  the  ory  for  free  trade — which  in  tb^  existiBg  state  of  the  worid 
mijr  also  be  carried  too  far,  and  with  no  leas  ninoos  consequences.  Us  sore 
effpct  wonld  be  toimpoTerish  the  rich,  and  to  enriph  the  poorer  countries  Har- 
ing  felt  the  inoooTenienoies  of .  the  old  sjstep,  we  are  in  danger  of  goiBg  to  t^ft 
other  extreme. 

DfMO.  ^fUajt.BpM  Titia.  4b  epBtiwia  onmuit* 
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his  interest  to  give  the  carriage  of  it  to  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  at  a  small  freight  (or  less  than  four^bl- 
lars),  even  while  his  own  vessel  is  sailing  at  the 
same  time,  and  from  the  same  port,  in  ballast. 

Again:  our  own  regulations  have  limited  the 
American  trade  to  certain  enumerated  free  ports 
where  custom  houses  are  established.  This  regu- 
lation was  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  reve- 
nue, or  rather  to  prevent  the  clandestine  importa- 
tion of  articles  which  the  mother-country  has  pro- 
hibited or  imposed  heavy  duties  upon  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  manufacturers  and  agriculturists. 
How  far  such  a  restriction  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  I  pretend  not  to  say ;  but  it  bears  hard 
on  the  planters,  particularly  as  respects  the  bulky 
article  of  lumber,  the  removal  of  which  from  one 
place  to  another  is  attended  with  so  heavy  an  ex- 
pense. For  instance,  between  Morant  Bay  and 
Port  Antonio,  two  of  the  enumerated  free-ports  in 
Jamaica,  there  is  an  extent  of  60  miles  of  coast, 
possessing  several  harbours,  (and  one  of  the  best 
in  the  island,)  from  whence  a  large  quantity  of 
produce  is  exported,  and  where,  consequently,  a 
great  many  staves,  shingles,  &c.  are  required. 
When  a  cargo  of  lumber  from  the  United  States  is 
wanted  in  one  of  these  ports,  it  must  first  be  land- 
ed at  Morant  Bay  or  Port  Antonio ;  and  the  ex-  ^ 
pense  incurred  in  landing,  re-shtpping,  and  freight 
to  a  coasting  vessel  for  carrying  it  10  or  20  miles 
along  the  coast,  is  equal  to  half  the  frei^t  from 
America. 
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'  Allowing  as  all  do,  that  the  principles  upoD 
which  ministers  have  lately  acted  with  regard  to 
the  colony  trade,  are  liberal  and  calculated  in  time, 
if  adhered  to,  to  be  highly  beneficial,  it  is  alto- 
gether unfair  to  represent  the  measures  that  have 
been  adopted  as  affording  much  immediate  relief. 
The  only  one  of  them  from  which  the  colonistB 
can  yet  be  said  to  have  derived  any  advantage 
whatever,  is  that  which  allowed  a  renewal  of  the 
intercourse  with  the  United  States  of  America,  an 
intercourse  which  they  cannot  exist  without,  and 
which  in  truth  it  never  perhaps  was  meant  wholly 
to  exclude  them  from,  although  it  has  been  obsti- 
nately and  absurdly  attempted  to  exclude  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  from  any  share  of  the 
trade  between  their  own  ports  and  our  colony 
ports.  Whether  the  restraints  by  which  this  inter- 
course is  still  fettered  (and  now  more  on  the  part 
of  America  than  of  England)  can  all  be  removed, 
I  presume  not  to  say.  There  are  points  which 
will  not  easily  be  adjusted.  The  government  of 
the  United  States,  insists  on  our  admitting  their 
produce  into  our  West  India  colonies,  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  produce  of  Canada :  it  would 
not  be  more  unreasonable  to  insist  on  the  wheat  of 
the  United  States  being  received  in  England  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  wheat  of  Canada,  or  in  us 
to  insist  on  the  sugar  of  J^amaica  being  admitted 
into  the  port  of  New  York,  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  sugar  of  Louisiana.  If  both  governments 
would  agree  to  act  on  the  liberal  system,  the  trade 
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would  easily  be  adjusted ;  but  if  one  will  not,  the 
other  scarcely  can.  We  may  concede  advantages 
to  others  as  fast  as  we  please,  but  we  shall  do  it 
to  our  own  wrong,  unless  other  countries  will  meet 
our  concessions  with  concessions  on  their  part 
also  ;  we  may  admit  the  salted  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
lumber,  and  fish  of  the  United  States  to  our  West 
India  islands,  on  the  same  terms  as  we  admit 
them  from  Ireland,  and  from  our  own  provinces  in 
North  America ;  but  it  is  clear  the  advantage  will 
be  on  the  part  of  America,  so  long  as  she  burdens 
all  our  colonial  produce  and  British  goods  with  the 
enormous  duties  which  are  now  levied  upon  them. 
Mr.  Huskisson  has  acknowledged  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  an  equitable  arrangement  with  the 
United  States,  and  has  endeavoured  to  overcome 
it  by  allowing  the  colonies  a  direct  intercourse 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  whence  he  thinks  they 
may  procure  supplies  of  lumber,  &c.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished,  that  this  trade  may  succeed,  but  the 
chances  are  certainly  against  it.  The  expense  of 
staves  and  lumber  is  not  in  the  first  cost,  but  in 
the  freight  and  charges ;  and  these  articles  being 
in  abundance  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  islands, 
they  never  can  be  carried  so  cheap,  at  least  to 
any  extent,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  world. 

Whatever  advantage  the  colonists  may  in  time 
derive  from  permission  to  send  their  produce  direct 
to  foreign  markets  in  Europe,  it  is  manifest,  that 
long  established  channels  of  commerce,  cannot 
soon  be  changed;   new  acquaintances  and  new 
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connexions  are  to  be  formed^  and  more  especial^ 
must  such  change  require  time  in  the  case  of  West 
Indian  commerce,  A  British  merchant  holdii^ 
a  mortgage  on  a  West  Indian  estate,  has  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  produce  (it  is  the  greatest  temptatioD 
to  advance  money  to  the  planters)  and  will  com- 
mand it  home  that  he  may  have  the  mercantile 
profits^  freight,  commission,  and  insurance ;  and 
foreign  merchants  will  be  backward  to  invest  their 
capital  in  a  commerce,  over  which  they  have  no 
controul,  and  of  the  stability  of  which  there  is  so 
little  certainty ;  for,  independent  of  the  chances 
of  war,  where  is  their  security  that  England  vnll 
not  again  change  her  system  and  resume  the  mo- 
nopoly of  her  colonial  trade,  if  it  shall  become 
her  interest  to  do  so  ? 

The  bill  of  1822  allowed  produce  to  be  shipped 
from  the  colonies  direct  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  fact,  that  up  to  the  present  year, 
only  one  small  cargo  (which  went  to  Hamburgh) 
had  been  shipped  from  Jamaica  to  a  foreign  port 
in  Europe,  is  pretty  conclusive  proof  how  little 
this  new  regulation  has  yet  benefited  the  colo- 
nists. In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  which  deems  hostility  to  the  colonists 
the  very  perfection  of  patriotism  and  philanthro- 
py, founding  on  the  recent  relaxations  of  the 
colony  monopoly,  (which,  after  all,  have  not  per- 
haps placed  the  trade  on  any  more  favourable 
footing  for  the  colonists  than  it  stood  upon  when 
they  had  a  free  and  unfettered  intercourse  with 
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the  states  in  North  America^,  previous  to  the  re- 
volution in  1774,)  contends  that  theyhaye  now 
got  an  undue  advantage  in  their  trade  with  th» 
mother  qountry  whic^  they  ought  to  be  deprived 
of.  *  The  colonists  were  eAtitl^/  say^  that  jouy* 
nal,  '  to  demf^d  that  they  should  be  exclusively 

*  entitled  to  supply  us  wit^  Qolonia)  products,  so 

*  long  as  we  forced  them  to  resort  exclusively  to 

*  our  ms^:kets  for  what  they  had  to  liuy.     But 

*  now  that  we  Jiave  r^ieyeA  them  from  these  vexa?- 
'  tious  restraints ;  that  we  ^Uqw  them  to  resort  to 
'  all  the  markets  of  th^  world,  they  have  no 
'  longer  the  shadow  of  Si  claim  to  the  monopoly  of 
'the  British  market.  It  i9  plaiou  therefore,  that 
'  ministers  will  not  be  treating  both  parties  impar- 
*■  tially  and  fairly>  if  they  stop  where  they  now  are. 

*  Having  done  so  mtich,  they  must  dp  more.  Ha- 
'  ving  deprived  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  of 
'  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  they  are  bound 
^  in  consistency,  and  in  justice  to  the  people  of 
'  Britain,  to  deprive  the  colonists  of  the  monopoly 
'  of  the  British  market  ?'  p.  302. 

Now  what  says  Mr.  Huskisson's  bill  ?  Simply 
this, — that  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country,  the  colonists,  shall  on  no  terms  what"' 
ever  be  permitted  to  import  from  foreign  coun* 
tries,  the  important  articles,  dried  and  pickled 
fish,  salted  beef,  pork,  or  bacon,  whaieoil,  &c., 
(which  might  be  purchased  in  the  United  States 
at  nearly  as  many  dollars,  as  they  cost  pounds 
sterling  in  Great  Britain)  :-r^tl^at  they  shall  not 
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import  soap,  glass  manufactures,  &c.  from  foreign 
countries,  without  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
on  the  value;  nor  leather  manufectures,  linen, 
&c.  without  paying  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. :  and, 
that  in  order  to  encourage  the  industry  of  our  fel- 
low subjects  in  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces, the  West  India  colonists  shall  pay  5s.  of 
duty  on  every  barrel  of  flour  they  import  from 
the  United  States,  or  other  foreign  countries; 
21s.  of  duty  on  every  thousand  feet  of  white  pine 
lumber;  14s.  (or  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
valuej)  on  every  thousand    shingles,  and    so  in 
proportion  for  other  articles.    True,  these  are 
concessions  to  the  colonists,  and  great  conces- 
sions, considering  the  galling  manner  in  which 
their  commerce  was  previously  fettered  by  the 
monopoly  laws ; — considering,   that  only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  island  of  Jamaica  durst  not  admit 
a  foreign  vessel  into  its  ports  with  a  cargo  of  lum- 
ber, even  when  the  planters  were  actually  losing 
their  rum,  from   the  impossibility  of  procuring 
white  oak  staves   (the  only  kind  of  wood  that 
answers  the  purpose)  to  make  casks  to  contain 
it ;  when  rjany  of  them  had  not  a  dry  corner  in 
their  houses  to  sleep  in,  from  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  shingles  to  cover  the  roofs ;  nay,  even 
when  their  people  were  perishing  by  famine,  in 
consequence  of  a  succession  of  hurricanes  by 
which  the  island  was  desolated,  they  durst  not 
admit  a  foreign  ship  with  food.     Matters  are  now 
happily  improved  ;  it  having  been  found,  that  we 
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could  not  exclude  the  Americans  from  a  partici- 
pation in  a  trade  from  their  own  ports  ;  some  sa- 
lutary relaxations  of  our  system  have  been  agreed 
to,  and  ministers  having  done  so  much,  we  are 
told,  '  they  must  do  more/     Well,  what  more 
must  they  do  to  act  impartially  and  fairly  ?    Must 
they  give  British  colonial  productions  the  same 
protection  from  competition  in  the  markets  of  the 
mother  country  that  they  give  to  the  productions 
of  the  mother  country  in  the  colonies  ?    Is  this 
what  consistency,    and  even-handed  justice  re- 
quire of  them?    Very  different,  indeed,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers:    passing 
over  the  circumstance,  that  the  mother  country 
has  reserved  the  right  of  supplying  exclusively 
some  of  the  more  important  articles  which  the 
colonies  stand  in  need  of;  and  has  protected  her 
manufactures  by  heavy  duties   on  those  of  fo- 
reigners, they  would  persuade  their  readers  that 
every  thing  has  now  been  conceded  to  the  colo- 
nists :  that  every  restraint  on  their  commerce  has 
now  been  removed ;  and  therefore,  say  they,  let 
them  be  deprived  of  every  advantage  in  the  home 
market ;  let  the  sugars  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Cuba, 
of  Columbia  and  Louisiana,  be  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  theirs,  that  we  may  buy  the  article 
where  we  can  get  it  cheapest. 

The  articles  which  the  mother  country  furnishes 
to  the  colonies  are,  as  already  noticed,  protected 
from  foreign  competition  by  prohibiting  altogether 
the  importation  of  some,  and  allowing  the  im- 
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]>6ftiition  of  othei^^  only  under  a  duty  ctf*  20  and  * 
even  30  per  cent.  But  the  Articles  which  th6  co-  | 
lonies  furnish  to  the  mother  country,  ought  to  { 
have  no  protection  from  the  coihpetitioiK  of  fo* 
reigners.  Such  is  the  justice  ^hich  the  Reviewets 
would  give  to  the  cotonists ! 

To  conclude :  the  langu^e  whidi  this  inipartial 
journal  trouM  have  the  peiopld  of  the  mother 
country  niiake  use  of  to  their  fellow  subjects  and 
brethren,  livinfg  in,  or  ownhirg  property,  in  the 
West  India  cototties,  is  in  substaiiee  as  follovrs. 

*  You  form,  it  is  tih:^e,  ah  integral  and  conf- 
stituent  part  of  the  empire,*  p.  282 ;    *  btrt  we 

*  sifall  gain  greatly  by  topping  you  off  from*  it' 
p.  302.     *  The  nlonopoly  of  your  consumptiota, 

*  and  tfce  carriage  of  your  produce,  is  no  adian- 
'  tage  to  us*,'  p.  283.  *  We  have  no  greater 
'certainty  of  maintaiiling  our  trade  with  yotf, 

*  than  our  trade  with:  foreign  states ;  because  the 

*  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  if  it  were  dotibled, 

*  could  not  prevent  you  from  buying  from  fb^ 
'  reigners,  if  they  could  sell  you  cheaper.'  *  Cheap 
'  goods,  (cargoes  of  flour  and  lumber  for  instance,) 

*  are  sure  to  make  their  way  through  every  bar- 
*rier;  per  mtd'ws  ire  satellites  amant'   p.   285. 

*  We  are  not,  and  nevet  have  been,  in  the  least 

*  dependent  upon  you  for  colonial  productions ; 
'  Prussia  and  Germany,  though  they  have  neither 


\ 


*  Monopoly  and  altogether,  the  colonj  trade,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  pre- 
sent, is  adTantageoos,  and  greatlj  advantagtoils  to  Great  Britain.  SmMt 
Wealth  of  Ifaiions,  Book  it.  Chap.  rii. 
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ships  nor  colonies  are,  and  have  been,  as  regu- 
larly supplied  as  England/  p.  286. 
*  It  is  true  that  we  have  made  your  trade  sub- 
servient to  the  interest  of  our  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  ship-owners;  that  we  imposed 
galling  and  vexatious  restrictions  upon  your 
commerce,'  p.  281  ;  *  that  we  did  not  allow 
you,  during  the  late  war,  to  sell  your  sugar  and 
coffee  to  neutrals :  that  since  the  independence 
of  your  neighbours  in  the  United  S^tates  of 
America  was  acknowledged,  we  have  either 
wholly  prohibited  their  having  any  intercourse 
with  you,  or  clogged  it  with  the  most  vexatious 
restrictions ;  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
the  monopoly  of  your  trade  and  consumption  to 
ourselves,'  p.  311. ;  '  that  in  struggling  to  sup- 
port our  shipping  interest,  we  have  compelled 
you  to  purchase  your  American  supplies  at  a 
ransom ;  and  that  we  have  guided  the  stream  of 
your  trade  so  exclusively  into  our  own  ports, 
that  you  scarcely  know,  even  the  name  of  a 
merchant  in  Trieste,  Amsterdam,  or  Ham-  . 
burgh.  But  now,  having  estranged  you  from 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  having  got  the  most  of 
your  estates  mortgaged  to  merchants  in  this 
country;  and  having  rendered  you  as  helpless 
as  caged  birds,  we  propose  to  set  you  free  from 
the  monopoly  grasp.  Your  wings  are  clipped, 
you  cannot  fly  far ;  if  there  is  still  any  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  you,  we  are  sure  of  having 
it.' 
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*  Do  you  tliink  hard  of  this  ?  We  tell  you  the 
^  compact  or  understanding  that  we  should  buy 
<  from  you  and  you  from  us,  was  meant  to  be 

*  binding,  only  so  long  as  it  suited  our  interest 

*  We  passed  certain  acts  regulating  the  colony 
'  trade,  but  it  was  not  stipulated  that  these  acts. 
'  should  continue  in  force  any  longer,  than  suited 

*  our  purpose,'  p.  293 ;    '  to  consider  such  «o- 

*  lemn  contracU^  (as  Mr.  Fox  absurdly  enough 
termed  this,)  '  to  be  any  longer  binding ;  would 

*  be  to  eternise  the  worst  errors,'  p.  294 ;  *  it 
'  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  we  have 
'  not  a  right  to  annul,  without  your  consent, 
'  those  acts  of  parliament  on  which  the  Con- 
'nexion  or  compact  is  founded,  as  to  suppose, 
'  that  we  have  not  a  right  to  alter  our  com 

*  law  of  1816,  or  any  other  law,  which  we,  by 

*  our  representatives  may  make  for  our  own  go- 

*  vernment ;  your  not  being  represented  in  parlia- 

*  ment,  and  the  many  ages  that  we  have  forced 
^  the  system  upon  you,  and  that  you  have  acted 
'  on  the  faith  of  it,  not  making  the  slightest  differ- 

*  ence  in  the  case,'  p.  293. 

*  You   allege  that  the  abolition  of  the   slave 

*  trade  has  placed  you  under  a  relative  disad- 

*  vantage  as  compared  with  the  planters  of  Bra- 

*  zil  and  Cuba,  having  raised  the  price  of  slaves, 

*  or  in  other  words  of  labour,  much  above  what 

*  it  is  in  the  colonies  of  those  powers  who  still 

*  carry  it  on ;  and  that  justice  requires,  we  should 
'  force  those  powers  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  be- 
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'  fore  we  open  our  markets  to  their  sugars.  But 
'  this  ai^ument  is  destitute  of  any  real  weight ; 
'  for,  however  strange  it  may  appear  that  the  Afiri- 
'  caQ  race  should  improve  under  your  brutalizing 
'  system  of  management  (as  Mr.  Stephen  so  well 
'  describes  it),  a  slave  who  has  been  bred  in  the 
'  West  Indies  and  trained  to  habits  of  subordioa- 
'  tion  and  industry,  is  much  more  valuable  than 
'  one  who  has  been  newly  imported  from  Africa 
'  (where,  according  to  the  same  authority,  slaves 
'  are  so  much  better  treated);  consequently, 
'  though  he  costs  more  money,  he  is  not  dearer ; 

*  and  therefore  it  follows  that  labour  is  as  cheap 
'  with  you  as  in  Cuba.'  p.  294.  * 

'  It  is  indeed  most  probably  true,  that  the 
'  granting  of  liberty  freely  to  import  colonial  pro- 
'  ducts  from  foreign  markets  would  be  ruinous 
'  to  you ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 

*  be  granted,'  p.  300.     '  Is  it  not  a  well  known 


*  '  DoM  ■  SnilliMd  drerer  omre  tot  tb»  lor*  ortb*  hmtnd  of  biaairat  A>d 
jat  hiraiia,  lUioa  ths  jnuiag  or  Ht.  Mwlia'i  mtlioretUg  ul,  we  mitmIt 
id  I  nor*  nnpniteclKl  conditioo  thui  ill*  iltTn  is  dpi  iilwidi.'  Ediaiwrgk 
Rminr,  No.  62.  p.  4T6.  ■  Tla  tamr,  th*  dag^nditioD,  (luted  intellcBU, 
■■d  pmutars  dsoaj  at  the  fnKe,  molting  from  pratnoled  IjruBf,  uiA 
oontiDDcd  throngh  inooeuiT*  genantiou,  mika  Dp  ■  gremter  un  of  hoHia 
BiMrj,  thu  wu  STor  witutiied   in  the  punijim   of  uj  rgTOlntion  1'     U, 

p.«as. 

Snoh  ii  the  tnlj  wralch»d  oDnditian  of  the  negnm  in  otz  iiluidi,  wilb  little 
man  protection  than  oxen  in  Smithfieid  market :  their  blelleotj  ire  becomiBg 
■iBBled,  their  frnmei  ire  bMleBinit  into  preBintare  deoij  ;  ud  jet  tbej  era 
iBpT«Tii|  and  beeoDUDg  more  Taluble  1  '  A  alan  who  hu  been  bnd  in  the 
'  Weal  Indiu,  who  bu  been  Irained  to  habiti  uf  anbordination  and  indHlrj,  ia 
'  nsoh  noie  Taloable  Iban  one  wbo  bu  been  newlj  impoiled  fnan  Arma.' 
N«.M.  p.  IN. 
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*  &ct,  that  the  price  of  sugtur  ia  this  eouatry  for 
^  seven  years  past,  raised  by  the  enormous  bounty 
and  the  monopoly  which  you  have  of  our  market, 
has  averaged  litUe  less  than  GOs.  the  ewt.  in  the 
London  market  ?  Can  you  deny,  that  after  de- 
ducting therefrom  273.  to  the  treasury  for  duty* 
5.S.  to  the  ship-owner  for  freight^  and  69.  to  the 
merchant  for  insurance,  commission^  br<rit^rage, 
&c.  there  remained  to  you  no  less  than  23s.t 
or  nearly  2id.  per  pound  to  repay  the  cost  and 
freight  of  the  annual  supplies  you  imported  from 
England,  Ireland,  and  America,  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  and  the  interest  of  capital  invested 
in  your  estates  ?  Is  not  this  paying  you  a  great 
deal  too  much  money  ?  and  has  it  not  been  re- 
peatedly shewn,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  and  South  America 
to  the  same  level  with  those  laid  on  West  India 
sugars,  would  enable  us  to  obtain  as  good  sugar 
at  a  penny  or  a  penny  half-penny  the  pound,  as 
we  must  pay  you  2id.  the  pound  for  ?'  p.  289. 
*  It  may  be,  that  depending  on  foreign  coun- 
tries for  sugar,  which  is  now  become  a  neces- 
sary with  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  we  may 
be  obliged  to  admit  it  in  foreign  vessels.  That 
signifies  nothing ;  for,  (though  our  foolish  fore- 
fathers thought  othei-wise,  and  our  ambitious  ri- 
vals the  United  States  of  America  have  imbibed 
the  error  from  them),  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  a  great  mercantile  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
the  possession  of  a  great  warlike  navy ;  the  navy 
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of  Great  Britain  might  be  as  formidable,  or,  if 
that  were  desirable,  infinitely  more  so,  though 
we  had  not  a  single  merchant  ship.  Away  then 
with  your  ships  and  your  colonies — a  few  cotton 
spinners,  tailors,  and  weavers  will  make  just  as 
good  seamen  in  our  day  of  need,  and  just  as 
surely  beat  the  Yankees,  as  sailors  that  were 
apprenticed  cabin-boys  and  have  spent  their 
lives  at  sea.' 

'  But  you  think  you  are  part  of  us,  our  own 
sons  and  brothers,  and  that  we  ought  to  buy 
from  you,  in  preference  to  foreigners,  because 
you  would  again  return  to  us  every  farthing  of 
the  money,  while  they  might  take  it  away  to 
other  countries.  We  desire  not  your  money, 
we  disclaim  all  connexion  with  you.  What  are 
you  to  us  ?  If  the  Atlantic  ocean  should  pass 
over  you,  and  your  place  know  you  no  more, 
what  should  we  lose?'  No.  82.  p.  481. 

'  We  cannot  indeed  deny,  that  we  long  carried 
on  a  lucrative  trade,  buying  slaves  in  Africa, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
we  sold  them  to  you  for  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
but  we  have  repented  of  that,  thank  God !  and 
to  make  amends  for  our  sins  and  redeem  the  na- 
tional conscience,  we  have,  with  great  liberality 
on  our  part,  resolved  to  emancipate  by  our  para- 
mount power,  the  poor  slaves  we  sold  to  you, 
and  give  them  your  estates  :  to  which  we  con- 
sider it  most  unreasonable  in  you  to  make  any 
objections.    But  you  do  object  to  this.    You 

dd2 
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'  even  talk  of  withdrawing  your  allegiance  if  we 
^attempt  to    enforce    our    benevolent    designs. 

*  Look  to  it'that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word. 
'  If  we  suspend  our  protection,  if  we  recall  our 
'  1500  troops  from  Jamaica,  in  a  month  the  knife 

*  is  at  your  throats/  No.  82.  p.  481.  *  Do  you 
'  think  your  republican  neighbours  and  brothers 
'  would  deem  you  worth  their  protection  ?  that 

*  they  would  send  a  few  hundred  troops  to  gar- 
'  rison  your  forts,  and  a  few  of  the  ships  of  the 
^  line  which  they  have  been  lately  building  to  fight 
'  us,  to  protect  you  ?  or  that  they  would  con- 
'  descend  to  add  you  as  a  star  to  the  banner  of  the 
'  Union  ?v  No  they  are  too  unaspiring, — ^witness 
'  Louisiana — witness  the  Floridas,  and  their  ma- 
'  nifest  indifierence  about  ''  the  noble  island  of 
'Cuba.'" 


\ 


A  Letter  to  Robert  Hibbert,  Jud.  Esq.  in  re|ily  to  hU  pamphlet 
entitled  'Facta  verified  upon  Oath,  in  contradiction  of  the 
report  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper,  concerning  the  general 
condition  of  the  Slaves  in  Jamaica,'  Sec.  JScc.  To  which  are 
added,  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Cooper  to  R.  Hibbcrt,  Jun.  Esq. 
and  an  Appendix,  contuning  an  exposure  of  the  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  of  that  gentleman's  affidavit-men.  By  Thos. 
Cooper.     1824. 

The  West  Indies  as  they  are ;  or  a  real  picture  of  Slavery ;  but 
more  particularly  as  it  exists  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  In 
three  parts.  With  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Bickell,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  &e.  &c,     1624. 

There  is  naturally  a  more  than  common  degree 
of  credit  attached  to  the  testimony  of  a  clergy- 
man :  we  are  disposed  to  view  men  clothed  with 
the  sacred  office,  as  what  they  are  sometimes 
called,  '  ministers  of  the  truth  ; '  we  regard  them 
as  in  some  degree  exempted  from  the  tumultuous 
passions  and  jarring  interests  which  inflame  and 
mislead  other  men;  we  expect  to  6nd  in  their 
own  subdued  passions  and  well-regulated  lives, 
an  example  of  the  Christian  virtues  they  inculcate 
on  others — truth,  humility,  and  chanty ;  and  with 
these  impressions,  we  listen  to  them  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  we  cannot  so  easily  repose  in 
others.  How  far  the  reverend  authors  before  us 
have  shewn  themselves  deserving  of  such  confi- 
dence, the  remarks  which  follow  may  in  some 
degree  enable  the  reader  to  determine. 
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'  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee,' 
is  the  text  chosen  as  a  motto  by  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
modestly  expects  that  his  statements  will  be  con- 
sidered entitled  to  equal,  if  not  greater  credit, 
than  the  solemn  affirmations  upon  oath  of  tiuree 
gentlemen  filling  offices  of  trust  and  respectabi- 
lity—  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  *  he  is  living 
'  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  Grod/  while 
*  they  are  living  in  the  habitual  and  daily  disregard 
'  of  the  obligat;^ons  of  morality  and  religion/ 

*  Men,'  says  he,  '  who  live  in  the  habitual  and  daily  disre- 
gard  of  the  obligations  of  morality  and  religion,  cannot  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  God :  hence  it  must  be  more 
easy  for  them  to  appeal  to  heaven  in  confirmation  of  a  mis- 
representation, or  even  a  falsehood,  than  it  is  for  the  upright 
to  make  a  serious  declaration  of  a  contested  fact;  for  the 
anxieties  which  the  latter  feel,  lest,  in  any  thing  they  should 
err  from  the  truth,  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  former,  their 
consciences  being  rendered  torpid  through  iniquity.'  p.  16. 

I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  noticing  a  few  only 
of  the  more  important  points  at  issue  between  the 
parties.  In  reference  to  statements  published  on 
Mr.  Cooper's  authority,  in  a  book  called  Negro 
Slavery,  Mr.  Oates,  the  manager  or  attorney  of 
the  estate  of  Georgia,  on  which  Mr.  Cooper  re- 
sided when  in  Jamaica,  swears, 

<  That  on  one  occasion  a  complaint  was  made  to  him,  that  a 
boy  named  John  Harding,  who  was  waiting  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooper,  had  received  a  very  severe  and  cruel  punishment  from 
the  overseer  (who  was  afterwards  discharged),  and  on  investi- 
gating the  matter,  he  was  told  that  it  had  been  inflicted  at  the 
particular  direction  of  Mr.  Cooper ;  and  when  deponent  com- 
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plained  of  it  to  Mr.  Cooper»  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
given  such  directions^  hot  attempted  to  palliate  his  conduct 
by  saying,  that  the  overseer  had  been  more  severe  than  he 
intended.  The  punishment,  however,  created  a  very  extraor- 
dinary sensation  amongst  the  domestics  attending  on  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Negroes  a  very  unfavour- 
able impression  of  him.*  p.  67* 

Mr.  Cooper^s  reply  to  this,  or  justification  of 
his  conduct,  is  as  follows : 

'  This  boy  was  put  into  my  service  the  day  I  arrived  in  the 
island  ;  and  at  first  he  gave  me  every  satisfaction.  His  work 
was  light,  and  I  may  safely  say,  that  his  situation  was  not  more 
laborious  than  that  of  the  migority  of  gentlemen's  servants  in 
this  country.  I  taught  him  to  read,  and  did  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  make  him  comfortable,  not  doubting  that  mild  treat- 
meat  would  secure,  for  any  length  of  time,  his  useful  services. 
But  I  was  completely  mistaken  ;  for,  after  the  first  six  months 
he  began  to  relax  ^n  his  duty,  and  to  indicate  an  indifference 
to  please  me.  I  reasoned  with  him'  upon  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  he  promised  to  amend.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  then  became  worse  than  ever.  Again 
and  again  I  called  him  to  account,  hoping  that  I  might  by  re- 
monstrance restore  him  to  his  former  state  of  obedience.  I 
spoke  to  my  neighbours  upon  the  subject;  and  also  to  the 
attorney  and  overseer  of  the  estate,  all  of  whom  seemed  to 
agree,  that  my  measures  were  not  sufficiently  decisive,  and 
some  of  them  repeatedly  recommended  to  me  to  try  the  whip. 
This  1  was  extremely  reluctant  to  do,  notwithatanding  I  saw 
that  the  other  servants,  as  well  aa  John,  were  determined  to 
have  their  own  way,  and  take  every  possible  advantage  of  ns. 
At  last,  things  got  to  so  bad  a  state,  that  I  saw  the  necessity 
of  effecting  some  alteration.  The  silver  spoons,  after  every 
meal,  were  thrown  down  in  the  yaid,  instead  of  being  put  into 
their  places*,  and  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  through  the 

*  WMhing  th€  tpooDi  is,  to  Jamaioa,  the  work  of  the  fmaU  Mr? uU. 
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establi^iiient.    Things  were  wasted,  and  want  was  nometiflMt 
felt  where  there  ought  to  have  been  frfenty.     Even  the  horses 
came  in  for  an  ample  share  of  n^kct :  and,  in  a  word,  nothing 
received  its  proper  attention.    To  dwell  in  this  state,  was  im- 
possible ;  especially,  as  it  affected  the  daily  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  my  wife.    Threatening  had  been  so  often  tried,  that 
it  was  found  to  be  productive  of  mischief  rather  than  good. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  1  took  a  stick  and  tried  whether  a 
few  stripes  from  that  would  not  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
this  lad,  and  put  the  other  servants  somewhat  on  their  guard. 
I  was,  however,  deceived  ;  for  no  one  paid  any  serious  regard 
to  this,  and  we  began  to  despair.     Many  times  I  saw  Mrs.  C. 
insulted,  and  did  myself  put  up  with  language  from  the  domes- 
tics,  which  I  should  not  think  of  submitting  to  in  this  conntiy, 
no,  not  for  an  hour.    In  this  state  things  remained  till  Mard 
18,  1820,  that  is,  rather  more  than  two  years  and  a  quarter 
after  we  took  up  our  abode  on  Mr.  Hibbert's  estate.     On  die 
morning  of  this  day,  John  was  so  extremely  outrag^us,  that 
I  felt  myself  under  the  necessity  of  putting  him  into  the  over- 
seer's hands,  intending  that  he  should  confine  him  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  give  him  ten  or  twelve  lashes.    He,  however, 
made  both  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  and  kept  him  in  that  situa- 
tion from  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day  till  .the  next  morning, 
when  he  took  the  poor  boy  out  and  gave  him  a  terrible  whip- 
ping. *    I  was  not  present  on  the  occasion,  and  was  never  able 

*  Mr.  C.  eyidently  mentioiit  it  at  a  reproach  to  the  OTerseer,  that  (aooordiag 

to  onstom)  he  deferred  the  panishmeot  till  next  momiog.    He  njM,  he  iiiNmitil 

the  oyerseer  should  confine  John  a  few  hours,  and  then  gire  him  ten  or  twdve 

lashes. —  Did  he  write  a  note  to  this  effect  f  or  did  he  in  any  way  ex|yrets  tUs 

intention  f    Petty  delinquents  are  often  sent  to  the  stocks  under  a  threat  of  pa« 

nishmeat,  and  liberated  the  next  morning,  after  a  night's  confinement  — >would^ 

it  be  too  much  to  suppose,  that  the  oyerseer  might  expect,  or  at  least  think  i' 

probable,  that  the  clergyman  would  before  morning  relent,   and   forgive  his 

servant  ? 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  I  never  was  in  that  part  of  the  island  where  Mr 
C.  resided,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  the  parties  ;  nor  have  I  erer  seen 
any  of  their  publications  bat  the  pamphlet  before  us. 
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to  ascertain  what  number  of  stripes  he  received.  The  overseer 
went  ftLT,  very  far  beyond  my  directions,  and  John  was,  in  con- 
sequence, sadly  overpunished.  This  I  always  maintained  upon 
the  estate,  as  Mr.  Oates,  the  attorney,  well  knows.  After  this, 
John  conducted  himself  rather  better  for  a  short  time,  but 
again  became  refractory.  I  again  remonstrated  with  him,  but 
to  so  little  effect,  that  I  was  obliged  td  change  him.  He  was 
sent  into  the  field  to  work  with  the  gang,  in  which  situation  he 
remained  when  I  left  the  island.'  p.  69. 

Now,  on  this  narrative,  I  beg  the  reader  to  re- 
mark, that  Mr.  Cooper  s  authority  extended  over 
only  a  few  domestic  servants  who  have  but  little 
labour  to  perform ;  and  are  always  selected  from 
the  more  intelligent  and  best  disposed  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  plantation.  Yet  this  man,  who  raises 
his  voice  against  the  iron  system,  the  odious  and 
despotic  principles  of  the  colonists,  and  the  tre- 
mendous authority  exercised  by  the  overseers  over 
the  slaves,  in  the  management  of  John  and  a  few 
others,  found  .it  necessary  (after  reasoning  with 
them,  and  threatening  till  threatening  had  become 
productive  of  mischief  rather  than  good)  to  take 
a  stick,  and  try  whether  a  few  strokes  with  it 
would  not  have  a  beneficial  influence !  But  no ; 
remonstrances,  threats,  the  stick  itself  failed ;  and 
Mr.  C.  handed  *  poor'  John  over  to  the  overseer 
to  try  the  '  beneficial  influence'  of  the  driver's 
whip.  He  got  a  terrible  whipping.  Of  course 
the  minister  was  not  to  blame  for  this.  Oh  dear 
no ;  the  overseer,  he  says,  *  deferred  the  flogging 
*  till  next  morning ;  and  went  far,  very  far  beyond 
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*  his  directkms/  It  was  alT  in  vain,  iHnreTer ;  for 
^  John  again  became  refiractoiy.'  Again,  Mr.  C. 
remonstrated  with  him,  and  ultimately  sent  him 
to  the  field  to  work  before  the  driver*  Such  was 
the  conduct,  as  told  by  himself,  of  this  Unitarian 
clergyman,  who,  on  his  return  to  Ei^Iand,  came 
forward  as  the  accuser  of  the  whole  white  popu^ 
lation  of  Jamaica.  I  do  not  say,  nor  suppose, 
that  John  did  not  deserve  punishment,  thoii^h 
what  his  offence  was,  further  than  that  he  was 
^  outrageous/  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  firom 
the  above  artful  narrative,  in  which  the  faults  and 
misconduct  of  the  whole  domestics  are  told,  in  a 
manner  to  make  them  appear  John's  faults,  or  at 
least  to  justify  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him. 
He  was  the  only  slave,  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us,  ever 
punished  with  the  whip  by  his.  orders :  on  how 
many  he  tried  the  *  beneficial  influence  of  the 
stick,'  is  not  mentioned. 

In  the  country  parts  of  Jamaica,  throwing  down 
or  leaving  the  silver  spoons,  where  they  are  usually 
taken  to  be  washed,  on  the  grass-plot  before  the 
door  of  the  dwelling-house,  is  a  very  common  piece 
of  carelessness,  a  thing  which  I  have  seen  a  hun- 
dred times ;  waste  of  provisions,  or  making  free 
with  what  has  been  on  the  master's  table  (which  I 
presume  is  what  the  gentleman  calls  waste)  is  also 
a  very  common  thing,  I  may  say  the  custom  of  the 
country,  for  the  house  servants  on  a  plantation 
consider  it  all  the  property  of  their  master,  and 
think  it  not  very  unreasonable  that  they  should 
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partake,  with  the  white  people,  of  massa's  pigs 
and  poultry,  or  that  their  poultry  should  partake 
with  the  white  people's  horses  of  massa's  com.* 
But  whatever  cause  the  Reverend  Gentleman  had 
for  his  severity,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  doubt  not 
but  he  may  have  had  sufficient  cause,  it  is  surely 
strange  that  so  very  much  blame  should  attach  to 
the  managers  of  plantations,  who  have  hundreds  of 
turbulent  people  to  keep  at  harder  duty,  because 
they  cannot  do  it  without  a  power  of  inflicting  cor- 
poral punishment,  when  even  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Cooper,  with  all  his  reasoning  with  them,  his  re- 
monstrating with  them,  his  calling  them  to  account 
again  and  again,  and  threatening  them,-7-with  all 
the  patience  and  long-suffering  for  which  he,  de- 
servedly no  doubt,  takes  credit  to  himself,  could 
not  manage  a  few  domestics  without  beating  them 
Mfith  a  stick,  and  sending  them  to  be  flogged. 

From  the  yet  rude  state  of  the  negroes,  more 
than  from  the  system  of  slavery,  some  degree  of 
arbitrary  power  in  punishing  them  is  absolutely 
necessary,  to  preserve  that  order  and  subordination 
which  is  essential  to  the  welfieu^e  of  all  classes ;  but 

*  Negroes  who  bare  the  f operinteodaiioe  of  the  proprietora',  attomejf',  or 
oreneert'  bonei,  inyarUbly  keep  t  goodatook  of  poultrj,  the  fMLiog  of  wfaieb 
coita  them  little  or  aothing.  Tbe  boraes  are  fed  at  a  trovgh.  fixed  b  the  opes 
yaid,  generally  in  front  of  tbe  dwelUBg-booae,  and  in  toaabg  about  their  beada 
to  drive  away  the  fliea,  they  aoatter  a  deal  of  the  large  Indian  com  aaBOBg  a 
•warm  of  poultry,  which  attends  aa  regvlarlj  aa  tbe  boraec.  What  «  atoek 
of  poultry  yoo  have  got!  is  the  na  sal  oboenrataoB  of  a  ttiangei  to  the  oreraeer : 
he  is  told  that  not  one  of  all  he  sees  belongs  to  the  esUte ;  that  they  are  all  the 
property  of  the  domestic  slaves,  and  are  frequently  purchased  from  them,  when 
tbo  plantalkou  fowl-bonae  oaiiiat  aupply  tbe  table  or  the  aiek-bovae. 
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in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  law  and  custom  have 
established  certain  regulations  well  understood, 
one  of  which  is,  that  a  white  man  must  never,  with 
his  own  hand,  inflict  punishment  on  a  slave.     Mr. 
Cooper,  I  doubt  not,  may  have  often  seen  delin- 
quents whipped  in  Jamaica ;    but  I  doubt  much 
that  he  ever  saw  a  white  man,  except  himself,  beat  a 
slave  with  a  stick,  or  punish  him  with  his  own  hand. 
To  do  this   is  considered  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful;  and  (as  appearing  to  proceed  from 
passion)  is  felt  even  by  the  slaves  as  more  inju- 
rious and   more  degrading  to  submit  to,  than  a 
regular,  though  severer  punishment, .  by  the  hand 
of  a  slave.^    Were  a  book-keeper  on  any  plantation 
I  am  acquainted  with  to  try  '  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence' of  a  stick  on  a  negro,  he  would  be  instantly 
dismissed.     But  for  a  clergyman  to  beat  his  ser- 
vant with  a  stick,  and  send  him  to  be  flogged  by 
the  driver !     No  wonder,  as  he  himself  says,  the 
other  servants  were  surprised;  no  wonder,  as  Mr. 
Oates  says,   such  conduct  '  created  an  extraor- 
'  dinary  sensation,  and  left  on  the  minds  of  the 
*  negroes  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  him.' 

One  would  wish  to  believe  that  this  must  be  a 
singular  case,  but  unfortunately  we  have  another 
o(  even  more  recent  date,  and  told  upon  the  most 
undoubted  authority,  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickell, 
who  tells  it  of  himself,  anticipating,  no  doubt,  that 
some  one  else,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cooper,  would 
tell  it  for  him. 

*  I  had  once  occasion/  says  the  Reverend  Geatlemaa,  *  to 
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send  a  ttout  servant  boy,  or  hired  slave  of  my  own,  to  the 
workhouse  for  punishment  (on  account  of  stealing  from  a  shop- 
keeper, who  complained  to  me),  and  I  desired  he  might  be 
given  only  two  dozen.  Though  he  richly  deserved  the  flogging, 
yet  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  when  he  returned,  for  he  crept  and 
rolled  about  the  yard  for  some  time,  crying  aloud,  and  was  so 
much  marked,  that  he  could  scarcely  sit  or  walk  for  several 
days.  Being  a  mischievous  lad,  and  inclined  to  theft,  he  der 
served  punishment  several  times  afterwards,  but  I  never  sent 
him  again,  as  I  thought  I  had  better  give  him  a  moderate 
punishment  ii;tM  my  own  hand.' —  West  Indies  as  they  are,  p.  26. 

What  a  humiliating  sight  it  must  have  been  to 
see  holy  meb — men  filling  the  sacred  office,  thus 
employed,  foaming  with  passion,  and  belabouring 
poor  creatures  who  were  crying  out  to  them  for 
mercy !  Yet  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the 
persons  who  alone  are  deemed  worthy  of  credit 
in  describing  the  West  India  colonies ;  and  why  ? 
because  their  testimony  falls  in  with  popular  pre- 
judices, by  pampering  and  ministering  to  which 
they  strive  to  gain  favour ;  while  the  favourable 
testimony  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  long  resi- 
dent in  Jamaica,  is  contradicted  by  their  com- 
mittee at  home ; — the  statements  of  a  respectable 
Rector,  Mr.  Bridges,  are  termed  '  a  foul  libel'  on 
the  person  whose  errors  he  attempted  to  point 
out  and  correct,* — and  the  report  of  the  Bishop 
of  Jamaica  is  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  because  it  is  at  variance  with 

*  Mr.  Bridget  puhlUhed  a  few  striotorei  on  Mr.  WUberforoe'i  Aliped, 
wliereby,  aoooiding  to  the  Edinbnrgb  ReTiewen,  he  was  guilty  of  '  a  foal  libel' 
on  the  oharaoter  of  that  gentleman  !  How  many  snch  fool  libels  haye  the  Re- 
Yiewcrt  been  guilty  off 
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the  reports  of  Mr.  Bickell,  and  of  men  who,  cast 
out  of  the  pale  of  society  in  Jamaica,  apply  the 
soothing  unction  to  their  souls  that  not  their  mis- 
deeds, but  the  ill-treatment  of  the  colonists,  had 
occasioned  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  and 
return  to  England  ready  and  ¥dlliDg  to  retaliate 
by  any  means, — aware  that 

The  world  is  naturally  averse 
To  all  the  tnith  it  sees  or  hears  ; 
But  swallows  nonsense  and  a  lie 
With  greediness  and  glotlonj. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Cooper.  In  reply  to  an 
assertion  of  his,  that  the  slaves  on  Georgia  estate, 
where  he  resided,  had  to  work  the  half  of  each 
night  during  crop-time,  which  usually  lasts  four 
or  five  months,  Mr.  Oates,  the  manager,  on  his 
oath,  declares, 

*  That  on  Georgia  estate  the  negroes  are,  and  always  hate 
been,  since  he  knew  the  property^  divided  into  four  speHs,  and 
not  into  two,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  each  negro  keeps 
spell  only  six  hours  in  each  alternate  night,  making  the  night 
labour  of  each  negpro  in  a  week  amount  to  eighteen  hours,  and 
not  to  three  nights  in  the  week,  as  stated  in  the  pamphlet'  p.  36. 

On  this  Mr.  Cooper  observes : 

*  Unless  a  studied  system  of  falsehood  was  practised  upoa 
me,  the  slaves  employed  in  the  night  time  were  not  divided  mto 
four  spells  when  I  was  on  the  estate.  I  was  assured,  at  least 
a  hundred  times,  by  the  negroes  themselves  and  the  difierent 
ikkite  people  on  the  estate,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  neigh* 
hours  engaged  in  the  planting  business,  that  the  night-work  was 
done  by  two  gangs  or  spelb,  and  I  never  heard  four  mentioned 
till  I  read  Mr.  Oates's  assertion.  I  have  often  seen  the  lists  of 
the  two  gangs  on  Georgia  hung  up  in  the  boiling  house :  I  have 
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aimiitned  tkftm  widi  a  book-keeper,  who  aBsured  aie  thai  they 
contained  all  the  negroes  who  were  expected  to  take  spell, 
which  I  could  not  doubt,  from  the  number  of  names  the  lists 
contained.  One  spell  was  called  John  Crow  Spetl^  and  the 
other  Quality  Speli.  In  addition  to  this,  I  hare,  times  without 
number,  heard  both  negroes  and  book-keepers  complain  bit- 
terly of  being  kept  up  at  their  spell  the  whole  of  eyery  other 
night.'  p.  37. 

Perhaps  this  will  appear  as  convincing  an  answer 
as  any  Mr.  C.  has  given  to  the  affidavits  of  his 
opponents ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  Mr. 
Oates  says  is  correct,  and  that  Mr.  Cooper  may 
have  been  deceived,  without  any  *  studied  system 
of  falsehood  being  practised  upon  him ;'  or  even 
any  intention  existing  any  where  to  deceive  him. 
On  Holland  Estate,  where  I  resided,  and  kept 
spell  myself,  and  on  other  properties  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  the  negroes  are  divided  in  the 
same  manner  into  two  gangs  or  spells,  one  of 
which  goes  on  duty  each  night ;  the  lists  are  hung 
up  in  the  boiling  house  in  the  manner  Mr.  C. 
states  them  to  have  been  hung  up  at  Georgia^ 
and,  as  he  says,  they  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  two  spells :  but  each  of  these  two  spells  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
takes  the  first  half  of  the  night,  and  the  other  the 
second,  by  which  means  each  negro  has  only 
half  the  amount  of  night  labour  Mr.  Cooper 
asserts,  that  is,  eighteen  hours  in  a  week  instead 
of  three  nights. 

The  lists  of  the  two  spells,  hung  up  in  the  boil- 
ing house,  are  arranged  by  the  overseer  or  ma- 
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nager,  and  are  each  put  under  charge  of  a  re- 
sponsible negro,  who,  along  with  a  book-keeper, 
regulates  the  subdivision  according  to  circum- 
stances :  thus,  if  several  people  on  the  one  should 
be  unable  to  attend  from  sickness,  a  few  would 
foe  taken  out  of  the  other  to  equalize  them. 

With  writers  who,  like  Mr^C,  aim  at  establish- 
ing the  oppression  of  the  negroes,  spell-keeping  is 
a  favourite  theme,  and  is  represented  as  occupy- 
ing not  a  part  but  the  whole  of  the  negroes,  nearly 
as  much  as  their  labour  by  day.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  upon  an  estate  with  200  labourers,  about  18 
only  are  required  at  night  to  attend  the  mill  and 
boiling-house;  and  so  in  proportion  for  larger 
properties.*  It  would  certainly  be  well  if  even 
these  could  be  dispensed  with ;  but  in  a  country 
like  England,  where  one  sees  the  illumined  manu- 
factories occupying  through  the  night  so  large  a 
part  of  the  population,  and  even  of  those  in  the 
tender  years  of  youth  as  well  as  of  manhood,  it  is 
rather  strange  that  the  benevolent  should  yet  go 
so  far,  for  a  similar  evil  to  mourn  over,  and  dwell 

*  There  w31  be  in  the  miU-^ 

3  men  or  women  carrying  in  the  canes. 

2  men  feeding  the  null. 

4  women  oarrjing  awaj  in  basket!  the  groond  canes. 

In  the  boiling-honse — 
1.  Man  attending  the  clarifiers. 

3  men  attending  the  boilers. 
1  man  making  fire. 

3  women  with  baskets,  carrying  the  dried  groond  canes,  called  traab,  for  fael. 
I  man,  officer  of  the  spell. 

18 
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so  exclusively  on  the  cruel  hardship  of  spell-keep- 
ing in  the  sugar  colonies.  Has  the  negro  manu- 
facturer, returning  to  his  house  at  midnight,  when 
relieved  from  his  half-night's  task,  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Jamaica,  the  same  sacrifice  of  comfort, 
the  same  hardship  or  risk  of  injury  to  his  health, 
as  the  manufacturer  in  England,  leaving  a  heated 
atmosphere  and  going  out  into  the  cold  of  a  winter 
night  ?  Yet,  among  those  whose  compassion  is  so 
much  alive  to  the  night-work  and  other  sufferings 
of  the  negro,  that  they  cannot  partake  of  the 
product  of  his  industry,  who  ever  thinks  of  the 
sleepless  nights — the  tender  hands — the  sallow 
and  emaciated  frame  of  the  poor  boys  and  girls, 
from  whose  labour  they  are  furnished  with  all  the 
most  common  articles  of  their  clothing,  and 

'  To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd  and  barr'd,  forbidden  fare.' 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  with  respect  to 
spell-keeping,  that,  although  the  crop  season  lasts 
about  five  months,  it  is  not  constant  for  that  length 
of  time ;  intermissions  of  a  week  being  occasion- 
ally required  on  all  the  estates  to  put  in  the  cane 
plants,  which  must  be  done  while  the  canes  are 
cutting,  as  the  top  of  the  old  cane  constitutes  the 
new  plant. 

Regarding  the  time  allowed  the  negroes  to  cul- 
tivate their  provision  grounds,  the  Manager  of 
Georgia  swears, 

*  That  the  negroes  on  Georgia,  during  Mr.  Cooper's  residence 
there,  had  from  28  to  30  week  days  in  the  year,  besides  Thurs- 

£  E 
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day  afternoons,  and  such  week  days  were  even  more  tbao 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  attending  to 
their  grounds,  without  the  slightest  encroachment  on  the  Sun- 
day, out  of  crop ;  and  the  season  when  such  days  were  allowed 
to  them,  is  the  proper  season  for  planting  all  their  provisions, 
and  not  during  the  crop  time ;  so  that,  in  fact,  in  crop  they  have 
scarcely  any  thing  more  to  do  than  to  dig  up  or  cut  their  week's 
provisions  on  the  Sunday.'  p.  85. 

On  this  Mr.  Cooper  says,  '  It  is  possible  they 
'  might  have  had  28  days  allowed  them,  but  cer- 
'  tainly  never  more  while  I  was  on  the  estate.' 
p.  84. 

This  acknowledgement  from  such  a  quarter  is 
particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  Stephen 
and  the  writers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  who, 
as  I  formerly  noticed,  unblushingly  assert,  that 
the  negroes  must  work  at  their  provision  grounds 
on  Sunday,  '  no  other  time  being  allotved  them  for 
'  that  pu7yose.'  Mr.  Stephen  tells  us,  that  in  the 
West  Indies  the  labour  of  a  week  is  sufficient  to 
furnish  subsistence  for  a  year;  and  Mr.  Cooper 
says,  the  negroes  on  Georgia,  while  he  resided 
there,  were  allowed  twenty-eight  work-days  to 
cultivate  their  grounds,  exclusive  of  Thursday 
afternoons,  and  the  holidays  at  Christmas  and 
Easter.  Yet  the  Rev.  Gentleman  (to  counteract 
the  effect  of  his  own  evidence,  as  it  would  seem) 
quotes  Stewart's  View  of  Jamaica  to  prove  that 
the  slaves  must  work  on  Sunday  or  starve,  p.  47. 

But  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  only  a  witness  against 
the  colonists,  he  is  an  advocate  also,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  talents  as 
such. 
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*  Twenty-six  days  for  the  whole  year,  which  is  the  number 
allowed  by  the  law,  averages  to  each  negro  half  a  day  for  each 
of  the  fifity-two  weeks  that  compose  the  year.  And  here  we 
have  oath  upon  oath,  for  Mr.  Gates  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie  both 
in  effect  swear  to  it,  that  this  half  day  in  the  week  is  **  amply 
sufficient''  for  the  cultivation  of  the  negro*s  provision  grounds, 
from  which  he  and  his  children  derive  their  support,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  herrings,  *  without  any  encroachment  on 
'  the  Sunday  : '  and  Mr.  Oates  swears  also,  '  that  it  is  eniirely 
optional  with  tlie  negro  how  he  will  spend  the  Sunday  ;*  thus 
making  his  half-day  in  the  week  completely  competent  to  every 
purpose,  of  washing  and  mending  his  clothes,  cleaning  his  hut, 
attending  the  market,  and  taking  care  of  the  *  large  supplies  of 
'  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry  ;*  which  Mr.  Oates  makes  oath  are 
the  property  of  the  slave.  For  let  it  be  remembered,  that  dur- 
ing the  five  days  and  a  half  in  the  week  in  which  the  man  is 
toiling  for  the  master,  the  wife  and  children  are  not  at  home, 
engaged  in  their  own  domestic  affairs,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  this  country :  every  one  capable  of  useful  exertion  is  abroad, 
performing  the  labour  of  the  estate.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that 
this  half  day  in  the  week  is  thus  important  to  the  slave,  of 
what  immense  value  must  be  those  other  eleven  half-days  which 
are  taken  from  him,  and  appropriated  to  his  owner !  And  how 
extensive  the  robbery  committed  by  the  latter  on  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  of  servitude  !  For  if  one  day  be  thus  adequate  to 
the  effecting  of  every  thing  essential  to  the  support  and  com- 
fort of  one  individual,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  return 
from  his  labour  during  the  other  eleven  half  days  in  the  week, 
must  be  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  eleven  other  individuals,  and 
that  the  produce  of  his  exertions  must  be  sufficient  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  twelve  persons,  namely,  himself  and  eleven  others  ? 
And  allow  that,  out  of  the  3d4  slaves  resident  on  Georgia, 
even  200  are  capable  of  labour,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  re- 
turns from  their  exertions  must  be  equal  to  the  support  of  2400 
people,  including  themselves  ;  and  this,  too,  without  reckoning 
their  night  work,  which,  as  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Hibbert's  agents, 
is  equal  to  thirty  days,  or  sixty  half-days  more ;  and  the  pro- 

££2 
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duce  of  Uie  Uboar  of  200  people  for  these  thirty  days,  or  sixty 
half  days,  mast,  according  to  the  statements  on  oath,  be  eqoai 
to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  about  240  persons,  which, 
added  to  the  above  2400,  amount  to  2640 ;  and  thus  the  estate 
of  Georgia,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  oaths  of  Mr.  Hibbert's 
agents,  would  make  from  the  labour  of  the  slaves  upon  it,  a 
yearly  return  of  produce  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  2646  per- 
sons, including  themselves.  And  yet,  with  these  immense  pro- 
fits from  the  sinews  of  their  slaves,  do  the  West  Indians  still 
go  to  Parliament,  and  petition  for  relief  from  their  dis- 
tresses ! '  p.  86. 

*  Washing  or  mending  his  clothes,'  on  the  day 
allowed  him  to  cultivate  his  grounds,  is  a  thing 
which  a  negro  never  thinks  of  doing,  as  he  has 
two  hours  every  day,  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock, 
a  part  of  which  he  may  devote  to  this  purpose ; 
besides  that,  his  wife,  if  she  happens  to  be  preg- 
nant, or  nursing,  does  little  else  any  day  but  at- 
tend to  her  family  or  household  concerns.  And 
in  almost  every  family  there  are  some  old  people, 
who,  although  not  able  nor  required  to  work  for 
the  master,  may  yet  be  useful  in  looking  after  and 
taking  care  of  the  hogs  and  poultry,  and  attend  - 
ing  to  other  little  concerns  x)f  the  family,  such  as 
bringing  in  fire- wood,  water,  &c.  If  ever  Mr. 
Cooper  went  through  the  plantation  village  on 
Georgia  estate,  or  any  other,  while  the  working 
people  were  on  duty,  it  is  impossible  but  he  must 
have  seen  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  negroes 
are  constantly,  in  one  way  or  other,  exempted 
from  labour,  and  either  do  nothing  or  are  engaged 
in  attending  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  their  fa- 
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milies,  washing  and  mending,  looking  after  the 
small  stock,  &c.  Thus  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
will  be  engaged  cutting  canes,  some  of  his  older 
children  weeding  in  another  field,  his  wife  at  home 
nursing  a  young  infant,  his  mother  at  home  with 
her,  and  his  father  occupying  a  temporary  hut  as 
a  watchman  in  the  provision  grounds,  raising 
poultry,  perhaps,  or  doing  just  what  work  is 
agreeable  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. — 
Mr.  Cooper  himself  supposes,  that  out  of  the  384 
slaves  in  Georgia,  200  only  will  be  at  work,  and 
even  this  is  a  larger  proportion  than  I  have  ever 
known.  * 


*  During  the  late  hanrest  I  had  an  opportonitj  of  seeing  several  fields  of  com 
oat  down  in  the  neigfaboorfaood  of  a  ooantj  town  (Elgin)  in  the  north  of  Soot- 
land,  and  I  was  partienlarlj  strnck  with  the  number  of  grej-beaded  and  inibm 
old  men  and  women  I  saw  at  work,  who,  in  Jamaica,  would  have  been  long  ex- 
empted from  labour,  and  supported  as  pensioners  bj  the  landlords.  I  was  in- 
formed bj  themselves  that  thej  breakfasted  before  thej  left  their  homes  in  the 
morning,  that  thej  walked  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  the  field,  that  thej  were 
regnlarlj  at  work,  if  the  weather  was  favoarable,  between  seren  and  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  continaed  with  little  intermission  (resting  onlj  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hoar  in  the  forenoon,  as  long  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  half  an  boar 
at  dinner)  till  after  six  in  the  evening,  when  thej  again  walked  the  same  dit  • 
tance  home.  Among  them  were  several  women  big  with  child,  and  mothers  with 
infants  at  the  breast,  which,  while  at  work,  thej  gave  in  charge  to  their  other 
children  of  five  or  six  jears  old,  who  were  taken  oat  to  the  field  for  the  par- 
pose.  I  learned  that  for  dinner  some  of  them  had  a  kind  of  oatmeal  (or  oat  aid 
rjt  meal)  cake,  with  a  bottle  of  skimmed  milk  or  small  beer  ;  some  a  drj  cake 
and  water,  and  some  onlj  a  little  oatmeal  which  thej  mixed  with  water  in  a  bot» 
tie,  and  used  as  meat  and  drink  in  the  field,  to  sa[^rt  ten  or  twelve  boon  of 
hard  laboor !  Their  eimings,  I  understood,  averaged  about  Is.  Sd.  a  daj  (al- 
thoogh  some  few  in  a  good  field  would  make  from  2s.  to  2s.  Od.*),  out  of  which 
thej  bad  to  paj  house  rent,  and  provide  themselves  with  food,  clothes,  £cc. ;  and 
I  was  told  this  was  great  wages,  to  be  got  onlj  during  a  few  weeks  in  harvests— 
Manj  dajs  thej  had  not  worked  two  hours,  when,  it  happening  to  rain,  thej 
were  sent  home,  and  the  daj  was  thus  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  them. 

What  a  fine  stor  j  this  would  have  made,  imported  from  the  West  Indies ! — 
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But  to  proceed.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  swears,  *  that 
the  negroes  on  Georgia,  during  Mr.  Cooper's  re- 
sidence there,  had  from  28  to  30  week  days  in 
the  year,  besides  Thursday  afternoons ;  and  that 
such  week  days  were  even  more  than  amply  suffi- 
cient/ar  the  purpose  of  cultivating-  and  attending  to 
their  grounds.'  And  Mr.  Gates'  words  are,  *  that 
the  week  days  allowed  to  the  negroes  during  the 
year,  upon  Georgia  estate,  are  amply  sufficient 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  provision  grounds.'  Mr- 
Cooper,  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  considers 
this  as  equivalent  to  their  having  sworn  that  one 
half-day  in  the  week  is  *  adequate  to  the  effecting  of 


Thongfa  appljiog  to  a  few  oolj  of  the  labooren  in  Scotland*  as  a  matter  of  coarse 
the  representation  would  have  been  made  general.  '  The  poor  negroes,*  it  woold 
have  been  said,  '  are  do<mied  to  inoessant  labour  in  the  6eld  for  ten  or  tweWe 
*  boors  oat  of  the  twentj-fonr.  Manj  of  them  ha?e  to  walk  several  miles  to  their 
'  work  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  distance  home  at  night.  The  hoarj  bead  is 
'  not  exempted  from  labonry  nor  the  mother  nursing  a  joung  infant,  nor  even  the 
'  woman  who  is  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  confinement;  male  and  female,  young 
'  and  feeble  (iooladmg  even  children  of  seven  and  eight  jears  old),  are  seen 
<  toiling  together.    And  what  is  their  support? — a  little  oatmeal  and  water !  * 

The  common  hire  paid  to  women  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  for  half  a  jear's 
service  is  40s.  and  when  hired  bj  the  daj  8d.  (without  victuals)  for  working  ten 
hours  a  daj,  hoeing  turnips  and  potatoes,  nfkking  hay,  spreading  dung,  or  other 
field  work.  How  they  can  feed  and  clothe  themselves  with  such  wages,  may 
well  excite  wonder ;  and  yet  I  was  well  assured  that,  there  being  no  Urge  ma- 
nufictories  near,  they  could  scarcely  make  more  than  half  as  much  by  any  kind 
of  work  within  doors. 

Mr.  Brougham,  it  is  said,  has  announced  his  intention  to  bring  a  bill  into  Par> 
liament  to  save  the  females  in  the  colonies  the  hardship  of  being  employed  '  in 
the  field.'  No  doubt  he  intends  the  same  kindness  to  his  own  countrywomen ; 
for  we  cannot  think  Uie  learned  gentleman  has  less  regard  for  them ;  nor  can  we 
imagine  any  good  reasen  why  the  black  women  should  all  be  made  ladies,  while 
so  many  of  oar  white  kinswomen  must  earn  their  bread  by  field  labour^  hoeing 
turnips,  spreading  dung,  &c 
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*  every  thing  essential  to  the  support  and  comfort  of 

*  one  individual. '  One  would  have  thought  it  was 
enough  for  the  Reverend  Gentleman  to  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  his  opponents  by  pub- 
lishing in  his  pamphlet,  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  fornication,  without  putting  words  in  their 
mouth  which  they  never  made  use  of.  But  having 
represented  them  as  swearing  that  the  half-day  in 
the  week  is  '  adequate  to  the  effecting  of  every 
thing  essential  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  one 
individual/  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  who  then  does  not  ^ 

*  perceive  that  the  return  from  his  labour  during 

*  the  other  eleven  half  days  in  the  week,  must  be 

*  equal  to  all  thd  zoants  of  eleven  other  individuals, 
'&c.,  and  that  the  estate  of  Georgia,  if  there  be 

*  ani/  truth  in  the  oaths  of  Mr.  Hibberfs  agents, 
'  would  make  from  the  labour  of  the  slaves  upon 

*  it,  a  yearly  return  of  produce  equal  to  the  sub- 

*  sistence  of  2640  persons.     And  yet,'  adds  he, 

*  with  this  immense  profit  from  the  sinews  of  their 
'  slaves,  do  the  West  Indians  still  go  to  Parlia- 

*  ment  and  petition  for  relief  from  their  distresses !' 

Mr.  Cooper's  answers  to  the  statements  on  oath 
of  Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  Mr.  Oates  are  frequently 
such  as  these :   '  This  is  a  gross  and  wilful  misre- 

*  presentation, — a  tissue  of  deliberate  falsehoods ;  they 
'  have  sworn  to  what  they  knew  to  be  false,  S^c.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  apply  such  irreverent  terms  to 
the  evidence  of  a  clergyman  *  living,'  as  Jbe  says, 
'  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  God.'  I  shall 
content  myself  with  asking,  whether  the  words 
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used  by  those  gentlemen  *  that  the  week  days  at* 
'  lowed  to  the  negroes  to  coltivate  and  attend  to 
'  their  grounds,  were  amply  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
'  pose/  can  be  considered  as  implying  that  they 
are  '  adequate  to  the  effecting  of  every  thing  esseo- 
'  tial  to  their  support  and  comfort'? — whether 
there  is  no  clothing  or  other  articles  given  to 
them?  no  hospital,  medicines,  and  medical  at- 
tendance for  them  in  sickness  ?  —  if  the  land  and 
houses  they  occupy  be  nothing? — if  there  is  no 
expence  incurred  in  supporting  the  aged  and  in- 
firm?— if  the  master  requires  no  interest  for  his 
capital  ?  —  And  whether  these  form  no  deduction 
from  '  the  immense  pro/if  of  the  eleven  half-days 
which  are  '  taken  fi'om'  the  slave  and  appropriated 
to  his  master? 

It  would  not  be  one  whit  more  ridiculous  to  say, 
'  that  every  shilling  a  manufacturer  or  farmer  in 
England  receives,  over  what  he  pays  to  his  la- 
bourers for  wages,  is  clear  profit,  wrung  from  their 
sinews.  The  labour  of  ten  men,  on  some  farms 
in  England,  would  raise  food  for  two  or  three 
hundred  persons ;  what  an  immense  profit  the  far- 
mer must  have !  How  ridiculous  it  ever  was  to 
speak  of  agricultural  distress !  How  extensive  the 
robbery  committed  on  the  hinds,  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  servitude ! 

Let  us  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickell  on  the  same 
subject : 

*  The  hire  of  slaves,  when  employed  about  general  planta- 
tion labour,  is  half  a  dollar  a  day,  for  each  man  or  woman ; 
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but  jobbing  slaves,  whcneng;aged  in  digging  cane-holes,  would 
heretofore  earn  their  masters  frequently  6s.  or  even  a  dollar  per 
diem ;  and  in  making  roads,  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  currency.  The  la- 
bour of  the  slaves  generally  on  sugar  estates  or  coffee  moun- 
tains, could  not  however  be  rated  so  high,  and  therefore  might 
fairly  be  put  down  at  28.  6d.  currency  per  diem,  or  15s.  per 
week  throughout  the  year.'  p.  243. 

'  — According  to  this  calculation,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
fair  one,  the  master  would  be  indebted  to  each  able  slave 
about  £30  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  as  sugars  sell  low,  I 
would  put  the  price  of  labour  at  the  lowest  value,  and  that  is 
Is.  8d.  currency,  or  Is.  Id.  sterling  per  diem ;  this  would  make 
per  annum  £26,  and  leave  the  slave  creditor  about  £20  at  the 
year's  end ;  and  this  is  the  common  hire  for  slaves  employed 
on  plantations,  in  a  body,  by  the  year.'  p.  246. 

To  those  who  know  any  thmg  of  the  colonies, 
it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
Reverend  Author  should  consider  it  necessary  to 
assure  his  readers,  in  the  next  paragraph,  that  he 
is  telling  the  truth,  or,  in  other  words,  that '  this 
*  is  no  exaggerated  view  of  the  case  at  all.* 

It  is  no  exaggeration  at  all,  while  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  negroes  can  earn  £20  per 
annum,  and  the  labour  of  the  efficient,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  must  support  the  sick,  the  aged» 
and  the  children,  to  set  down  £20  as  *  the  common 
'  hire  for  slaves  employed  on  plantations,  in  a 
body,  by  the  year.  Nor  is  it  any  exaggeration, 
while  the  rate  of  labour  on  the  public  roads  is,  by 
law,  2s.  6d.  per  day,  to  state  it  at  4s.* 

*  With  the  adTOoaies  of  emancipatioD  Mr.  Biokell  it  held  exoellcnt  aathority 
on  an  poinhi  regarding  the  colonies ; — let  them  therefore  recollect,  that,  accord- 
ing to  hia  ttaiemimi,  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  alone,  in  nomber  about  S80»000,  earn 
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To  exemplify  his  argument,  however,  the  Re- 
Terend  Gentleman  proceeds  to  give  a  minute  and 
mercantile  statement  of  the  expence  of  settling  a 
coffee  plantation;  by  which  it  appears,  that  50 
negroes  (including,  of  course,  the  usual  proportion 
of  children  and  old  people,  for  they  can  only  be 
bought  in  families),  besides  erecting  houses,  clear- 
ing ground,  and  planting  provisions  for  themselves, 
as  they  necessarily  must,  will  in  three  years  clear 
50  acres  of  woodland  for  their  master,  plant  it 
with  coffee,  and  keep  it  clean  1  That  on  the  third 
year  it  will  produce  10  tierces  of  coffee,  on  the 
fourth  25,  on  the  fifth  40,  on  the  sixth  60,  and  on 
the  seventh  the  proprietor  has  money  in  hand,  all 
debts  discharged,  £3000,  and  may  soon  (as  the 
Reverend  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
expresses  it),  *  drive  four-in-hand  as  well  as  any 
'  Jehu  in  England.'  'Who  would  not  be  a  coffee- 
planter,  with  such  a  glorious  prospect  before  him  ? 
No  mortality  among  his  people — no  bad  seasons 
to  destroy  the  lovely  blossoms — no  failure  of  soil 
— and,  to  ^crown  all,  140s.  the  cwt.  for  coffee, 
unfortunately,  at  present,  not  netting  on  an  ave- 
rage much  above  60s. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Bickell,  who  '  hopes  to  stand 


for  tbeir  masters  £6,400,000  per  aonani  \  and  Mr.  Bickell  has  the  honestj  to 
acknowledge,  that '  those  possessed  of  them  have  an  undoobted  right  to  be  t«- 
'  munerated  bj  some  means  or  other,  before  the  negroes  can  be  emancipated.* 
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*  well  in  the  opinion  of  all  humane  persons,'  (p.  6.) 
speaks  of  the  white  people  in  Jamaica. 

Of  the  Assembly  he  says,  '  the  great  planting 

*  attorneys,  and  attorneys-at-law,  make  nearly  one- 

*  half  of  it;  and  they,  to  secure  their  immense 

*  profits,  will  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  things  in 
'  their  present    state,   caring    but  little  for  the 

*  owners  of  properties,  or  for  the  negroes,  and 

*  looking  only  through  heavy  charges  to  the  mak* 

*  ing  of  fortunes.'  p.  146. 

The.  Governor's  Secretary  (alas!  why  did  he 
not  procure  a  rectorship  for  the  worthy  Mr.  Bick- 
ell  ?)  '  takes  nearly  as  much  power  upon  himself 

*  as  the  Governor  himself.'  p  97.  Again,  the 
same  gentleman  *  interferes  with  sacred  things  in 
'  a  very  unbecoming  and  wicked  way.'  p.  219. 
Again,  '  this  modest  and  moral  scribe  would  most 

*  likely  have  taken  upon  himself  to  dictate  to  his 

*  Majesty's  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.'  p.  220. 
And,  again,  speaking  of  this  wicked  scribe,  whose 
name  is  WiUiam  Bullock,  the  Reverend  Grentleman 
has  the  following  brilliant  witticism,  which,  it  will 
be  admitted,  smacks  of  *  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,' of  which  Mr.  Bickell  takes  care  to  inform 
his  readers,  in  his  title  page,  that  he  has  the 
honour  to  be  a  member : 

'  Livy,  the  great  Roman  historian,  tells  us,  that — Bom 
ioquitur  in  faro.  But  I  trust  we  shall  no  more  hear  of  — Bo« 
profanus,  magna loquens  in  £cdcsiaAnglican4 ; — Deus  avertatl* 
|>.  221. 

History  also  informs  us,  and  on  better  authority 
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than  that  of  '  Livy,  the  great  Roman  historian/  " 
that  a  certain  long-eared  animal  once  spoke ;  but,  | 
'  I  trust,'  no  reader  of  Mr.  BickelFs  book  will  ' 
find  cause  to  suspect  that  there  is  still  a  *  Bos,' 
or  a  Balaam's  ass,  speaking  in  the  church — *  Deus  . 
'  avertat !  * 
Of  the  curates  he  says — *  several  Creole  gen- 

*  tlemen,  on  half-pay,  and  clerks,  not  too  well 
'  qualified,  have  obtained  ordination/  p.  97.  '  They 
'  have  done  little  duty,  and  less  good.'  p.  99. 

*  Most  of  the  colonists,'  says  he,  '  know  not  the 
'  importance  of  true  and  vital  religion,  but  are  in 

*  gross  darkness.'  p.  103.  What  a  pity,  then,  that 
Mr.  Bickell  should  have  left  them  in  such  a  state 
of  gross  darkness,  and  to  such  curates.  Instead 
of  coming  home  to  rail  at  them,  ought  not  he  to 
have  remained  to  illumine  their  gross  darkness  by 
his  shining  light  ? 

'  Most  of  the  overseers,'  says  he,  '  are  too  fond 

*  of  flogging,-  and  feel  no  more  for  the  cries  of  a 

*  negro  thanfor  thehowlingof  a  dog.'  p.  14.  But  it 
is  not  very  clear  what  opinion  the  Reverend  Gen- 
tleman  entertains  of  this  important  class,  for  he 
afterwards  says,  '  There  are  many  respectable 
'  men  among  the  overseers,'  p.  107 ;  '  and  cer- 
'  tainly  there  are  many  humane  men  among  the 
'  overseers.'  p.  53.  I  leave  the  reader  to  decide 
between  these  statements :  and  he  must  also  de- 
termine for  himself,  from  tlie  following  paragraphs, 
whether  the  fault  lies  with  the  overseers,  or  with 
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the  Creole  white  women,  that  there  is  not  mar- 
riage between  them. 

*  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  a  general  wish  among 

*  the  overseers  themselves  to  enter  the  married 

*  state ;  for,  unfortunately,  though  most  of  them 

*  arrived  in  the  colonies  without  a  shilling  in  their 

*  pockets ;  nay,  more,  numbers  have  been  import- 

*  ed  (particularly  from  Scotland)  in  a  demi-kind 

*  of  slavery,  their  passage  out  being  paid  by  in- 
'  stalments  by  the  managers  who  hire  them,  in 
'  two  or  three  years  after  their  arrival ;  yet  such 
^  is  their  infatuation  and  pride,  that  they  look  for- 

*  ward,  most  of  them,  to  making  fortunes  and  to 
^  becoming  great  men,  and  would  not  marry  if 
'  they  could,  to  live  decently  and  religiously/ 
p. 107. 

This  is  the  charge  against  the  overseers;  but 
the  following  paragraph  shifls  the  blame  from 
them,  and  shews  that  they  cannot  marry  if  they 
would,  '  to  live  decently  and  religiously ;'  for, 
notwithstanding  their  lofty  pride  and  high  expec- 
tations, *  overseers,*  says  he,  *  are  hardly  looked 
'  upon  as  gentlemen  (except  one  here  and  there, 

*  who  may  be  a  proprietor),  however  respectable 

*  his  friends  in  the  mother  country  may  be :  if  in- 

*  clined,  and  allowed  to  marry,  he  would  find 
'  some  difficulty,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to 

*  procure  for  himself  a  wife ;  for  so  great  is  the 

*  pride  of  the  Creole  white  women  (who  are  all 
'  ladies  of  course),  that  even  a  small  proprietor's, 
^  or  a  petty  shopkeeper's  daughter  would  look 
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'  with  disdain  upon  an  overseer,  and  wonder  at  ' 

'  his  presumption  in  aspiring  to  the  honour  of  her  | 

'  hand  in  marriage.'  p.  110.  ' 

In  another  place  he  informs  his  readers,  that 

*  the  fair  ones  in  Jamaica  know  no  other  love  but 
'  the  love  of  money,  and  when  that  comes,  no 

*  matter  how  the  hero  got  it/  p.  105.     But  if  these 

*  iSair  ones'  were  more  disposed  for  matrimony, 
what  would  it  avail  the  *  infatuated  overseers  ? ' 
for  we  are  told,  as  a  third  reason  why  they  do 
not  marry,  that  *  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 

*  a  loss  of  their  situation  would  immediately  fol- 
'  low ;  so  great,  so  universal  an  objection  is  there 
'  with  the  great  attorneys  and  the  few  resident 

*  proprietors  to  the  marriage  of  overseers.'  p.  106. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  fourth,  and  a  more  rational 
cause  assigned,  why  the  overseers  will  not  marry 
if  they  could,  and  why  they  cannot  easily  get 
wives,  if  they  would :  they  have  no  security  in 
their  situations :  *  an  owner  or  attorney  may  dis- 
'  miss  them  at  a  day's  notice,  and  they  frequently 
'  are  dismissed  for  no  fault  at  all.'  p.  107.  Whe- 
ther the  proprietors  may  be  induced,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Bickell,  to  give  the  overseers  a 
lease  of  the  management  of  their  estates  and 
slaves,  to  enable  them  to  marry,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  certainly  it  would  bespeak  little  prudence,  to 
say  the  least,  in  a  white  Creole  or  English  lady  to 
put  herself  in  the  way  of  having  a  family  whose 
subsistence,  and  her  own,  should  depend  upon  a 
tenure  of  this  kind — uncertain  every  morning  if 
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her  husband  should  have  a  home  at  night  to 
shelter  them — uncertain,  more  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, of  life  itself,  in  a  climate  fatal  to  Europeans, 
and  far  distant  from  the  friends  and  relatives  who 
would  sympathise  with  and  protect  their  offspring, 
if  left  destitute.     This  circumstance,  more  than 

*  the  pride  of  the  Creole  white  women,*  or  *  the 

*  infatuation  and  pride  of  the  overseers,'  will  ex- 
plain why  marriage  has  not  been,  and  scarcely 
ever  can  be,  general  among  English  emigrants 
earning  their  daily  bread  as  dependent  servants 
on  the  plantations. 

'  The  planters,'  complains  Mr  Stephen,  '  send 

*  out  and   employ  as   managers,   overseers,  and 

*  book-keepers,  single  men  in  the  heat  of  youth.' — 
Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies y  p.  124. 

How  easy  it  is  to  discover  evils  in  the  world ; 
how  difficult  it  often  is  to  remedy  them !  Can  the 
planters  find  married  men  to  go  out  to  the  West 
Indies  with  their  femilies,  as  book-keepers,  and 
overseers,  when  the  heat  and  ardour  of  youth  is 
over  ?  Or  can  the  planters  be  reasonably  required, 
from  apprehension  of  immoral  practices^  to  give  all 
their  servants  the  means  of  marrying  and  of  sup- 
porting families?  Do  the  masters  in  England, 
where  living  is  less  expensive,  act  thus  to  their 
servants  ? 

Describing  the  oppression  of  the  working  class 
in  the  colonies,  Mr.  Bickell  says. 
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**  Nor  will  a  trifling  excuse  sore  the  bbck  feaales  eitlMr 
(if  too  late  at  work  in  the  morning) ;  they  mnsi  not  pieteod 
like  the  fair  damea  of  Europe,  to  hare  the  Taponrs  ;  nor  if,  like 
too  many  British  ladies,  they  haTe  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
night  in  seeking  for  pleasnre,  when  they  had  moch  better  hare 
been  at  home,  must  they  hope  to  indulge  in  an  extra  portion  of 
nature's  restoring  balm,  sweet  sleep,  till  die  son  has  ran  Ux  his 
daily  coarse,  and  their  watchful  maidois  warn  them  than  ftom 
their  couch!  No,  at  the  unwelcome  sounds,  Afric's  dusky 
daughter  must  start  from  her  gloomy  abode ;  no  children  crying 
for  food  can  detain  her  (though  on  some  properties  womea 
having  young  children  do  not  go  to  work  before  breakfitft) ;  no 
time  allowed  for  platting  the  hair  or  washing  the  skin ;  hit 
with  her  hoe  in  one  hand,  and  an  infant  in  the  other,  or  ofies 
tied  up  in  a  cloth  behind  her,  she  makes  the  best  of  her  way  to 
take  her  place,  her  unequal  share  of  the  task,  by  the  strong- 
armed  and  stout-made  man,  in  the  well  dressed-up  rank  of  the 
gang,"  p.  48. 

It  is  not  very  common,  we  suppose,  for  even 
British  ladies  who  have  infants  to  take  charge  of 
in  the  morning,  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  night 

*  in  seeking  for  pleasure.'  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  *  Afric's  dusky  daugh- 

*  ter,'  if  absent  from  duty,  would  not  be  excused 
either  for  '  pretending  to  have  the.  vapours,'  or  for 

*  having  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  seeking 

*  for  pleasure.'  Nor  would  it  avail  her,  if  after  a 
night  so  spent,  she  indulged  too  long  in  *  nature's 
'  restoring  balm,  sweet  sleep,'  to  say,  she  had  been 
detained  '  platting  her  woolly  hair.'  These  ex- 
cuses are  probably  quite  sufficient  for  servants  in 
England,  but  never  were  heard  of  in  Jamaica,  un- 
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less  perhaps  by  Mr.  Bickell,  who  has  been  *  ere- 
*  dibly  informed/  or  has  *  heard  of  so  many 
strange  things  there. 

As  to  '  Afric's  dusky  daughter*  leading  or  carry* 
ing  her  infant  to  the  field,  this  he  may  have  seen : 
it  is  customary  enough  for  mothers  who  have  in- 
fants upwards  of  two  months  old  to  carry  them 
out,  and  one  half  of  them  takes  charge  of  the  chil* 
dren  while  the  other  is  at  work.     But  as  to  their 
working  with  their  children  tied  up  in  a  cloth  on 
their  backs,  as  Mr.  Bickell's  words  seem  to  imply, 
this,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  say,  never  was 
seen  by  him  or  any  one  else.     He  acknowledges* 
that  '  on  some  properties  women  having  young 
*  children  do  not  go  to  work  before  breakfast.' — 
What,  if  women  having  young  children  (under 
two  or  three  months),  do  not  go  to  the  field  at  all, 
and  do  nothing  else  but  attend  to  them  ? — What 
if  women  nursing  children  of  any  age  do  not  in 
any  case  go  to  work  till  they  have  had  breakfast, 
or  at  least  two  hours  after  the  other  people  ?  — 
What,  if  they  have  an  extra  hour  or  half-hour  for 
dinner,  and  are  allowed  to  go  home  an  hour  before 
the  others  at  night  ?  And  what,  if  during  the  short 
time  they  are  out  in  the  field,  instead  of  *  tak- 
'  ing  their  unequal  share  of  the  task  by  the  strong- 
'  armed  and  stout-made  man  in  the  well  dressed- 
^  up  rank  of  the  gang,'  they  have  but  one  person's 
work  allotted  to  two  of  them,  the  one  half  of  them 
sitting  down  nursing  and  attending  to  the  children 
while  the  other  is  at  work  ? — What,  if  such  should 
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be  the  truth,  are  we  to  think  of  the  Reverend  Gen* 
tleman's  assurance  that  he  writes  with  candour, 
and  wishes  to  give  a  real  and  unprejudiced  picture 
of  the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamaica  ?  —  And  that  such 
is  the  truth  I  not  only  affirm,  but  I  defy  him  to 
name  a  single  plantation  in  Jamaica  where  he  ever 
saw  the  pickeninny  mummas  (as  they  are  called) 
turn  out  to  work  with  the  other  people  in  the 
mornings. 

The  fact  is,  from  the  time  a  negro  woman  be- 
comes pregnant  until  the  time  she  weans  her 
t^hild,  all  the  work  she  does  amounts  to  very 
little  ;  and  the  object  of  requiring  them  to  appear 
in  the  field  is  rather  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way  than  any  thing  else. 

Of  the  clothing  and  food  of  the  negroes,  and  the 
state  of  religion  among  them,  Mr.  Bickell  speaks 
at  great  length. 

'  The  most  common  clothing,'  says  he,  '  for  men  and  women, 
is  coarge  blue  baize^  and  coarse  Osnaburghs,  with  coarse  hats  and 
woollen  caps.^     Of  the  baize,  enough  Is  given  the  men  for  a 


*  Ai  these  pegei  maj  fall  into  thu  hands  of  indindnals  who  are  proprieten  of 
slaves,  and  desiroos  to  attend  to  their  comfort,  I  may  observe  here,  that  there  is 
m  very  general  error  in  sending  oat  to  the  negroes  too  large  a  ^aantit j  of  baise 
and  Osnaborgh.  Every  manager  knows  that  a  great  deal  of  these  articles  is 
sold  bjr  the  negroes  at  one-half  what  it  cost  their  masters,  and  the  price  laid  oat 
on  linen  cheek  and  printed  cettooi :  whj  not  send  these  at  first,  and  save  tV 
money  to  the  negroes  ?  There  wonld  be  no  additional  expence  to  the  master.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  fish  sent  oot  to  the  negroes ;  it 
is  troe  they  are  partial  to  herrings,  bnt  like  other  people  thejr  are  find  of  a 
johange,  and  pviuhase  for  themselves  cod  fish,  packarel,  &c.    Tbeat  are  brocght 
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Bortoiil,  and  to  the  women  for  a  pelticoai;  of  the  Osnaburgk, 
enough  for  two  shirts  and  two  pair  of  trowsers  to  the  men,  and 
for  two  shifts  and  a  petticoat  or  two  to  the  women  ;  they  gene- 
rally make  them  up  themselres  :  they  have  also  a  man's  hat 
each,  of  yery  inferior  quality,  with  ooe  or  two  woollen  caps. 
This  is  generally  senred  out  once  a  year."  p.  64. 

Again  :  **  But  what  has  the  slare  ?  He  has  for  his  best  (from 
his  master,  as  I  before  observed,)  a  large  baixe  surtout,  which 
hangs  about  him  like  a  sack,  and  would  as  well  fit  any  person 
you  please  as  himself;  and  moreover  a  pair  of  coarse  trowsers, 
and  coane  shirt  of  Osnaburgh,  which,  with  the  eoarseit  kind  of 
hat,  is  his  whole  wardrobe :  for  this  is  the  general  livery  or 
badge  of  slavery.  The  female  slaves  are  clothed  as  much  in- 
ferior to  our  poor  women,  and  both  negro  men  and  negro 
women  are  without  stockings  and  shoes,  and  generally  go  in  a 
half-dressed  state,  viz.  without  coats  or  gowns,  the  womens* 
petticoats  up  to  their  knees ;  and  very  often  before  fresh  sup- 
plies are  given  out,  many  of  them  are  in  a  very  ragged  state, 
and  some  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity."  p.  58. 

Mr.  Bickell,  I  presume,  had  not  *  heard'  or, 
'  been  informed,'  that  in  addition  to  the  articles 
he  enumerates,  it  is  conmion,  at  least  on  many 
plantations,  to  give  the  negroes  an  allowance  of 
linen  check,  and  on  all,  a  cotton  handkerchief  to 
each  slave,  with  thread,  needles,  &c.  How  a 
woman  receiving  so  large  an  allowance  as  he 


is  abondance  from  the  proriocet  in  North  America,  and  aa  thej  may  ofteo  be 
bought  cheaper  than  herriDji^  aent  from  this  cooatrj,  it  wo«Id  be  do  additional 
expeooe  to  the  proprietors  to  gire  them  oooaaionalljr  to  their  negroes  in  lien  of 
herrings,  particnlarly  in  tlie  end  of  the  season  before  the  new  herrings  arrive. 
At  all  events,  a  supply  of  herrings  for  six  months,  is  all  that  should  be  sent  ont 
at  one  time. 

F  F    2 
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states,  of  coarse  strong  clodung  (three  suits  yearly) 
can  yet,  before  fresh  supplies  be  given  out,  be  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ;  as 
also  why  a  negro,  as  he  makes  up  his  own  clothes, 
should  make  his  surtout  *  to  hang  about  him  lUie 
^  a  sack.'  But  the  greatest  hardship  of  all  is,  that 
the  negroes  working  under  a  vertical  sun,  should 
'  go  in  a  half-dressed  state,  without  coats  and 
'  gowns,  or  shoes  and  stockings !' 

'  Negroes,'  says  he  u  another  place,  '  are  generally  fond 
of  dress,  and  in  the  towns  many  of  them,  particulaily  the  fiee 
aegroes,  are  respectably  ckd.  It  is  rather  singular  tiiat  mort 
of  the  men  dress  in  black,  and  the  women  in  white,  when  they 
can  afford  it;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  a  congregation  of  them 
make  so  respectable  an  appearance.  Some  of  die  slaTcs  in  die 
country  parishes,  also,  where  they  are  near  to  a  market,  dress 
decently  and  even  respectably  at  their  own  expence/  p.  56. 

But  then :  '  The  slave  has  not  a  decent  fustian  coat  of  any 
colour  he  pleases,  with  other  parts  of  his  dress  suitable, — good 
and  warm  stockings  and  shoes.'  p.  67.  '  Nor  has  he  the 
wmrn  bed  with  decent  furniture,  and  the  niMg  ekiwmmf  eomer 
&f  the  EngUeh  'pea$ani' — comforts  so  needful  in  tiie  tonid 
2one« 

Concerning  the  food  of  the  negroes,  Mr. 
Bickeli  thus  expresses  himself: 

*  None  but  a  bigoted  and  low-minded  phiater,  or  some  in- 
terested professional  resident,  who  cannot  return  to  reside  in 
this  country,  would  compare  the  coarse  yams  and  cocoas,  and 
the  stringy  indigestible  plaintains,  with  a  few  bad  or  rotten 
herrings,  to  the  wholesome  bread  of  this  country,  and  to  pota- 
toes and  otlur  fine  vegetables,  with  a  small  portioa  of  fresh 
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meat  or  bocmi,  which  the  English  cottager  enjoys.  I  ham 
seen  agood  deal  of  the  state  of  the  English  poor,  having  served 
curacies  in  Somersetshire^  Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire, 
and  Wiltshire,  besides  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Devonshire ;  and  I  can  conscientiously  say,  that  I  never  saw 
any  one,  even  a  pauper,  who  lived  in  the  mean  hoggish  way 
that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  do ;  and,  moreover,  that  if 
such  coarse  food  as  the  negroes  generally  eat,  were  offered 
them,  they  would  r^ect  it  (at  least  much  dislike  it) ;  as  think- 
ing it  hardly  fit  for  human  and  rational  beings :  English 
stomachs  could  not  well  digest  it,  three  times  a  day ;  I  know 
mine  could  not,  and  I  assert  with  much  truth,  that  the  ooaneH 
Irish  potatoes,  with  a  little  milk,  or  butter-mUk,  and  salt,  are 
preferable  to  the  negro  yams  and  green  plantains ;  at  least,  I 
would  sooner  have  them,  and  I  think  most  of  the  British  poor 
would  approve  of  my  taste,  had  they  an  opportunity  of  judg. 
ing.'  p.  66. 

Mr.  Bickell's  stomach  might  digest  the  coarsest 
Irish  potatoes  with  a  little  buttermilk  and  salt, 
three  times  a  day,  but  I  suspect  a  negro's  could 
not,  '  at  least  he  would  much  dislike  it,'  perhaps 
*  think  it  hardly  fit  for  human  and  rational  beings/ 
and  would  greatly  prefer  his  own  good  substan- 
tial dish  oifoofooj  composed  of  edoes,  ochras,  and 
mashed  plantains,  made  savoury  with  rich  crabs, 
and  pungent  with  Cayenne  pepper ;  and  I  think 
most  of  the  British  poor  would  soon  learn  to  ap- 
prove of  the  negro's  taste,  had  they  an  opportu- 
nity. Pepper-pot,  a  common  and  favourite  dish 
with  the  white  people,  is  in  fact  the  same  things 
only  substituting  flour-dough  for  mashed  plan- 
tains. The  ochra  is  a  very  fine  mucilaginous 
vegetable,   which  there  is  nothing  to  equal  in 
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England.  It  is  cultivated  in  every  negro  garden; 
and  the  calaloo,  or  wild  spinage,  a  delicious 
plant,  groVs  as  a  weed  in  the  cane  fields.  The 
Crongoe  yam,  which  roasted  would  bear  compa- 
rison with  the  best  Irish  potatoes,  grows  wild  in 
the  fields  that  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. From  November  till  April,  these  are  the 
principal  dependence  of  such  indolent  improvi- 
dent creatures  as  will  do  nothing  for  themselves. 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  of  one  kind  or  other,  are 
abundant  at  all  seasons.  Yet,  amidst  these  boun- 
ties of  nature,  or,  as  Mr.  Stephen  expresses  it, 
the  exuberant  productiveness  of  a  tropical  soil 
and  climate,  Mr.  Bickell  would  have  it  believed 
there  are  only  coarse  vegetables,  and  that  those  of 
Jamaica  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  fine 
vegetables  of  our  northern  climate!  We  have 
our  advantages  certainly,  but  they  are  rather, 
perhaps,  that  nature  having  done  somewhat  less, 
man  from  necessity  has  done  more,  and  has  thus 
acquired  habits  of  industry,  and  a  more  expanded 
mind. 

As  to  the  *  small  portion  of  fresh  meat  and 
*  bacon '  which  Mr.  Bickell  tells  us  the  English 
cottager  enjoys,  he  has  at  least  no  advantage  in 
this  respect  over  the  labourer  or  cottager  in  the 
colonies,  for  the  more  industrious  negroes  have 
such  abundance  of  pigs  and  poultry,  that  they 
alone  supply  all  the  markets  of  the  island  with 
them  (this  kind  of  stock  never  being  raised  for 
sale  by  the  proprietors  of  plantations)  ;   and  if 
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they  do  not  use  much  fresh  meat,  it  is  because 
they  prefer  salted  pork,  cod  fish,  &c.  and  sell 
their  pigs  and  poultry  to  purchase  these.  Nor  is 
this  taste  peculiar  to  the  negroes,  for  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  a  larger  proportion 
of  salted  meat  and  fish,  more  especially  of  the 
latter,  is  used  through  choice  by  every  class  in 
the  West  India  islands  than  in  Europe. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bickell :  it  is  gratifying  to 
find,  on  such  authority,  that  if  the  vegetables  of 
Jamaica  are  coarse,  the  negroes  have  at  least 
plenty  of  them  : 

'  On  the  other  hand/  says  he,  '  they  are  not  so  badiy  off  as 
to  food  as  many  people  in  this  country  imagine ;  for  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  the  quantity  is  sufficient.*  p.  68.  '  At 
Christmas,  on  most  estates,  they  have  an  extra  allowance  of 
salt  cod-fish ;  it  generally  goes  with  them  under  the  name  of 
salt,  and  they  take  a  small  portion  of  it  at  most  of  their  meals, 
and  put  in  the  pot  to  boil  with  their  vegetables.  It  is  a  sa- 
voury meal,  not  very  rich  or  expensive,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is 
to  them  a  wholesome  kind  of  food.'  p.  10. 

And  SO  the  negroes  have  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  food,  and  savoury  too! — this,  we  should  hope, 
will  be  glad  news  to  Mr.  Stephen,  who  has 
mourned  so  sadly  over  their  starvation,  hunger, 
and  inanition :  and  surely  he  will  not  doubt  the 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickell,  a  man  ac- 
cording to  his  own  heart  in  calumniating  the 
colonists, — a  man  whose  zeal  in  the  good  cause 
has  even  led  him  to  be  the  propagator,  if  not  the 
inventor,  of  low  personal  slander,  not  only  of  men» 
but  women  also — describing  them  so  that  they 
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may  be  known^  but  widiout  giving  their  names  I 
Of  these  stories  I  shall  only  say,  that,  judging 
from  the  few  cases  where  I  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  individuals,  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  whole  are  unfounded,  and  even  if  other- 
wise, how  unworthy  of  a  man  holding  the  rank  of  a 
clergyman,  to  give  himself  up  to  the  low  and 
despicable  employment  of  collecting  and  publidi* 
ing  such  scandalous  anecdotes  of  private  life. 

To  exemplify  the  disgrace  attached  to  a  mar- 
riage between  a  white  person  and  a  woman  of 
colour,  the  Reverend  Gentleman  informs  us,  that, 

*  In  the  parish  of  St  Thomas  in  the  East,  a  few  years  ago. 
a  respectable  man  (to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  was  collect- 
ing constable,  an  office  of  trust  and  profit)  married  a  woman 
of  colour,  as  prirately  as  possible  (by  licence),  for  he  and  the 
Rector  (the  late  Rector,  Mr.  West)  well  knew  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices  of  the  whites  in  the  island.  By  some  means  or 
other  it  got  wind,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  some  of  the  vestry- 
men, when  the  Rector  was  asked  if  it  were  true;  he,  however, 
not  choosing  to  satisfy  them,  the  parish  register  was  demanded 
of  him  by  the  magistrates  and  vestry,  but  he  refused  to  shew 
it  them,  as  wishing  to  preserve  his  friend  from  injury,  for  doing 
so  praiseworthy  a  thing  as  preferring  to  marry  the  woman  of 
his  affections,  rather  than  live  in  open  and  barefaced  fornica- 
tion. At  last,  however,  the  churchwardens  obtained  a  sight  of 
the  register,  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  marriage  had 
taken  place,  he  was  not  only  shunned  by  his  former  friends  and 
acquaintance,  but  was  soon  deprived  of  his  situation,  and 
wms  nearly  ruined.  The  worthy  Rector  also  (for  he  was  a 
very  good  man)  incurred  a  good  deal  of  odium,  and  they 
thwarted  and  injured  him  in  all  that  they  could,  because  he 
had  so  properly,  morally,  and  religiously  discharged  his  doty 
to  Ood  and  his  fellow-man.'  p.  226, 
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It  18  rather  extraordinaiy  that  Mn  Bickell, 
relating,  as  would  appear,  all  these  minute  parti- 
culars from  personal  knowledge,  should  yet  be 
ignorant  what  office  the  *  respectable  man'  filled 
of  whom  he  tells  the  story,  whether  he  was  ccd- 
lecting  constable  or  not.  The  occurrence  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  only  '  a  few  years  ago :'  yet, 
although  I  have  been  resident  twenty*one  years 
in  the  parish,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture  what  it 
refers  to,  unless  it  be  a  distortion  of  the  case  of  a 
Mr.  Harris,  who  died  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  was  said  to  have  formed  a  connection  of  this 
kind,  which  was  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  being 
uncommon.  He  was  not  collecting  constable, 
but  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  vestry.  He  was 
not,  however,  turned  out  of  his  situations  till 
death  turned  him  out ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that 
the  respected  and  venerable  Rector,  Mr.  West, 
incurred  any  odium,  or  was  thwarted  or  injured  in 
any  manner  whatever.  But  if  this  is  not  the 
foundation  upon  which  Mr.  BickelFs  precious 
story  is  fabricated,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

'  A  short  time  before  I  left  Jamaica,'  says  the  ReTeread 
Gentleman,  *  I  was  in  St  Thomas  in  the  Eaat,  the  most  reli- 
gious parish  in  the  island  (Kingston,  perhaps,  excepted),  and 
on  one  of  the  Sundays  I  was  there,  seTeral  oTerseers  put  their 
mills  about,  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of 
die  gangs,  were  busy  at  work.'  p.  78. 

On  this  I  shall  only  say,  that,  residing  in  St. 
Thomas  in  the  East,  and  seeing  more  of  it,  cer- 
tainly, than  it  was  possible  for  Mr.  Bickell  to  see 
in  a  casual  visit,  /  have  not,   since  the  law  of 
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1816,  Been  a  single  instance  there  of  a  sugar  mil^s 
working  on  Sunday  afternoon.    I  beg  the  Rei 
rend  Gentleman  to  reflect,  that  it  is  a  false 
cacy  to  conceal  the  names  of  individuals  wiM>Wl1 
transgress  the  law,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  maka^i 
his  accusation  injurious  to  those  who  do  not,  and 
that  justice  required  he  should  have  told  the  hour, 
and  named  the  estates  on  which  he  saw  the  gangi 
of  negroes  at  work  on  a  Sunday.    Time  and  place 
are  essential  points  in  evidence,  and  for  the  oniis* 
sion  of  them,  in  the  present  instance,  only  qxa 
reason,  I  suspect,  can  be  assigned — the  means 
they  would  have  afforded  of  convicting  the  wit- 
ness of  falsehood. 
He  adds, — 

''But  where  the  mills  are  not  put  about,  they  work 
80  late>  on  most  estates,  on  Saturday  nights,  that  the 
negroes,  and  even  the  whites  belonging  to  the  boiling-house 
department,  are  employed  all  the  forenoon  of  the  sabbath  pot- 
ting sugars,  &c.,  so  that  they  are  prevented  from  going  to 
church/'  p.  72.  * 

The  mills  are  invariably  stopped  about  dusk  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  one  white  person  and  10 
or  12  negroes  out  of  two  or  three  hundred  on  an 
estate,  are  employed  a  few  hours  longer  boiling 
off  the  cane-juice  in  the  boilers.  Tlie  potting  of 
the  sugar  made  on  Saturday  ^temoon,  may  oc- 
cupy one  white  person  and  two  black  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours  on  Sunday  morning.  This  cannot 
be  done  on  Saturday  night,  as  the  sugar  is  too  hot, 
nor  can  it  be  deferred  till  Monday  morning,  as  the 
sugar  by  that  time  would  be  caked  too  hard.    And 
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ds  is  the  mighty  work  about  which  the  negroes, 
even  the  whites,  belonging  to  the  boiling- 
ise  department  are  engaged,  says  Mr.  Bickell, 
11  the  forenoon  of  the  sabbath' !  How  many  of 
ie  manufacturing  establishments  in  England  re- 
tire some  little  attendance  during  the  cessation 
iif  labour  on  Sunday? — How  many  malting  floors 
Mast  be  attended  to?  —  How  many  smoking 
glass-houses  are  to  be  seen  every  Sunday  after- 
noon from  Blackfriars  bridge  ?  And  what  opinion 
would  be  entertained  of  the  candour  of  a  foreign 
writer,  who  should  bring  this  forward  as  a  proof 
of  the  oppression  of  the  labourers,  the  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  indifference  about  religion  in 
England  ?  * 

In  the  same  page  (72),  Mr.  Bickell  relates, 
that  going  with  a  friend  from  the  rectory  of  St. 
David's  on  a  Monday  morning  to  Kingston,  they 
called  at  Albion  estate,  by  the  way,  to  rest  them- 
selves ;  '  as  it  was  too  hot  to  ride  all  the  distance, 
'  about  20  miles  without  stopping.  On  this  estate,' 
says  he,  *  there  were  six  or  seven  white  men,  and 
'  four  or  five  hundred  negroes ;  scarce  any  of  whom 
'  attended  the  parish  church,  which  was  only  three 
*  miles  distant.'  p.  73. 

To  judge  of  this  charge  against  the  whites  on 
Albion  estate,  let  it  be  recollected  that  many  of 
the  young  men  have  not  horses,  and,  if  they  at- 
tend church,  must  walk  to  it.     Now  Mr.  Bickell 

*  Bj  order  of  goTemmeiit,  diitilleriet,   breweriet,   fotp-woikf ,   &o.  See. 
are  Tisited  oo  Suodajr  bj  the  oncers  of  the  excise. 
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and  his  friend  had  rode  (in  a  gig  I  preamne)  only 
a  dhrtance  of  about  three  mfles  (from  the  rectorj 
to  AlbioD),  and  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  when 
the  heat  compelled  them  to  stop  (for  there  is  an 
infi  five  miles  farther  on  the  road,  to  which  other- 
wise they  might  have  juxx^eeded) ;  and  yet  this 
man,  so  careful  of  himself,  mentions  it  as  a  le* 
proach  to  the  book-keepers,  that  they  do  not  walk 
twice  this  distance,  (to  church  and  hinne,)  in  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  to  hear  sermon  regularly. 

Describing  the  state  o(  religion  among  the 
slaves,  Mr.  Bickell  says, 

*  Xearlj  die  whole  of  the  field  negroes  (ntne-leiiths  of  the 
population)  have  not  even  the  outward  form  of  lelipon,  and 
are  just  as  great  heathens  as  they  were  on  die  banks  of  the 
Gambia  or  Niger.'  p.  73. 

This  is  indeed  dreadful.  Three-fourths  of  the 
slaves  now  living  in  Jamaica  were  bom  and 
brought  up  in  that  island,  and  yet  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  number  are  just  as  great 
heathens  as  they  were  (meaning,  we  suppose,  as 
their  fathers  were)  worshipping  Mumba  Jumba, 
or  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  and  Niger !  But  more 
gratifying  accounts  are  given  of  the  progress 
of  religion  among  them  by  other  and  better 
authorities,  and  even  by  Mr.  Bickell  himself  in 
other  parts  of  his  work,  particularly  where  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  different  churches  in  the 
island,  and  the  numbers  that  attend  them  (pages 
75  to  78) ;  the  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion, 
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and  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  his  account 
of  the  progress  of  marriage  among  the  negroes. 

'  In  some  of  the  parishet,  a  considerable  number  of  marriages 
have  taken  place,  and  particularly  of  late  years,  as  lome  know^ 
ledge  of  the  Christian  reltgioH  hus  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
many  of  them  to  leave  off  their  licentious  courses.  The  same 
parishes  where  religion  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  diere, 
also,  the  greatest  number  of  marriages  hare  been  solemnised 
among  the  slaves/  p.  91. 

The  following  is  the  account  Mr.  Bickell  gives 
of  the  hospitals  on  the  plantations. 

*  Of  the  great  care  taken  of  slaves  in  sickness,  and  of  die 
boasted  and  frequent  attendance  of  the  medical  men  on  the 
different  properties,  I  have  never  seen  any  very  flattering 
specimens,  though  I  have  been  on  a  great  many  plantationa, 
and  have  seen  a  plenty  of  doctors.  Their  hot-houses,  or  hos*- 
pitals,  are,  generally  speaking,  filthy  receptacles ;  they  are 
very  happily  styled  hot -houses,  for  they  are  hot  enough;  as 
the  hospital  is  on  most  estates  a  confined  room,  very  often  an 
earthen  floor,  Sec.  On  some  large  estates  they  have  a  superior 
kind  of  hospital,  on  a  first  floor,  with  better  accommodation.* 
p.  52. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  are 
settled  on  the  sugar  estates,  and  I  have  already 
noticed,  that  on  these  the  hospitals  are  such 
spacious  buildings,  that  strangers  often  mistake 
them  for  the  mansion-house.  The  hospitals  of 
petty  settlers,  who  have  only  a  few  negroes,  are 
generally  on  a  ground  floor,  as  their  own  dwelling 
houses  also  are.  To  hold  these  up  as  the  general 
rule,  and  the  superior  kind  of  hospitals  on  'some' 
large  plantations,  as  the  exception,  is  in  the  usual 
style  and  manner  of  the  Reverend  Author's  ^  Real 
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Picture  of  Slavery,'  and  of  the  other  witnesses  by 
whos6  testimony  the  colonists  are  condemned. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  think  he  has  seen 
enough  of  this  '  new  and  very  important  work  on 
the  subject  ofWest  India  slavery,'  as  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  are  pleased  to  call  it,  and  I  will  add 
only  one  other  story  from  it,  which  the  worthy 
clergyman  has  *  heard,'  and  deemed  deserving  (as 
it  is),  of  a  place  in  his  collection. 

*  Why,  gentle  reader,  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  (viz*  a  white 
woman,  of  good  property),  of  the  parish  of  Westmoreland, 
who  was  accustomed  to  send  her  female  slaves  to  a  large  pond, 
a  cattle  pond,  to  wash  themselves,  whilst  she  herself  woald  he 
mounted  on  a  charger,  and  would  point  out  to  a  driver,  or 
some  flogging  assistant,  such  and  such  females  as  were  to  be 
flogged  in  their  naked  state  ! ! ! '  p.  27. 

This  brings  to  my  recollection  a  story  which  I 
'  heard'  in  the  United  States  of  America,  not  as 
having  happened  in  the  West  Indies,  but  in  Eng- 
land. A  zealous  American,  in  a  dispute  vnth  an 
Englislmian  about  the  comparative  freedom  and 
happiness  enjoyed  in  their  respective  countries, 
thus  expressed  himself:  *  And  do  you,  Sir,  com- 

*  pare  England,  with  its  oppressive  and  tyrannical 

*  aristocracy,  to  free  and  happy  America !  Would 

*  we,  do  you  think,  who  are  all  citizens,  submit  to 
'  be  termed  the  abject  subjects  of  a  King  ?  or  to  be 

*  trampled  upon  by  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Lords  ? 

*  Have  I  not  heard  of  a  great  Lord  in  England  who 

*  rode  up  to  the  cottage  door  of  one  of  his  peasants, 

*  as  you  call  them — ordered  out  the  poor  man. 
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'  made  him  take  off  his  coat  and  spread  it  in  the 
'  mud  for  his  fine  horse  to  stand  upon,  nay,  hold 
'  the  horse  in  this  humiliating  situation,  while  he 
'  went  into  the  cottage  and  deflowered  his  virtuous  ^ 

*  daughter,  unfortunately  famed  for  her  beauty  ? 

*  And  do  you  speak  of  liberty  or  happiness  in  a 

*  country  where  such  outrages  as  these  are  com- 
'  mitted  V 

That  niany  persons  in  America  (with  such  intel- 
lects as  Mr.  Bickell's)  believe  this  story,  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt ;  for  it  would  be  nearly  as 
impossible  to  convince  them  that  freedom  or  hap- 
piness can  exist  under  an  turistocratic  or  kingly 
government,  as  it  would  be  to  convince  many  in 
this  country  that  any  comfort  or  happiness  could 
be  known  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

Such  is  this  *  new  and  very  important  work  on 
'  West  India  slavery' — and  such  the  works  which 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical  Journal,  will 
praise  and  recommend,  if  they  can  be  made  to 
second  the  measures  it  advocates.  It  would  per- 
haps be  unfair  to  Mr.  Bickell  not  to  add  the 
sequel  of  their  eulogium. 

*  The  work  produces  an  irresistible  impression  of  the  honesty 
and  ri^t  intentions  of  the  author,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scenes  he  describes ;  and  it  confirms,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, all  the  leading  statements  which,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  Dr.  Williamson,  and  Mr.  Mcabing,  were  laid  before 
the  public  two  years  ago,  in  the  pamphlet  called  *  Negro 
Slavery.'  Mr.  Bickell  has  also  brought  forward  various  new 
facts  of  the  most  damning  description,  in  illustration  both  of 
the  rigours  of  uegro  bondage,  and  of  the  extraordinary  disso- 
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lirtion  of  mamieri  pievaifiiig  in  Jamaica.  We  sfroogly  recom- 
Mead  the  work  to  general  pemsal,  aa  a  most  seasonable 
antidote  to  those  delusive  tales  of  colonial  amelioration  bj 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  abate  the  horrors  so  nniyersallj 
felt,  in  contemplating  the  cruel  and  debasing  effects  of  the 
slave  system.'    No.  82.  p.  488. 
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Thb  following  are  the  Resolutions  of  the  Wesleyan  Mbsion- 
aries  in  Jamaica,  and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  in  Lon- 
don, referred  to  at  page  144. 


WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY- 
Disavowal  of  some  Proceedings  of  Missumaries  in  Jamais, 

The  foUowbg  Report  of  Proceedings  of  some  of  the  Society's 
Missionaries  in  Jamaica  has  appeared  in  the  Public  Papers : — 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  held  in  Kingston,  on  tlM 
6th  of  September*  1884,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — 

Firs/— That  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  of  this  Island  hare  obserred^ 
with  deep  regret,  the  numerous  misrepresentations  and  calnmniesy  which 
have  been  circulated  concerning  their  principles  and  motives. 

Secondly — That  it  has  been  insidiously  stated  of  the  Members  of  tUs 
Meeting  —  '^1.  That  they  believe  Slavery  to  be  incompatible  with  tSkt 
Christian  Religion — ^2*  That  their  doctrines  are  calculated  to  produce 
insubordination  among  the  Slaves — S.  That  they  are  secretly  attempting 
to  put  in  operation  means  to  effect  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slafes  —  4. 
That  they  are  connected  and  correspond  with  the  Members  of  the  Afti- 
can  Institution — 5.  That  they  are  the  most  decided  (although  disguised) 
enemies  of  the  West-Indian  Colonies — 6.  And  are  enriching  themselves 
by  extorting  money  from  the  Slaves." 

Tkirdhf—Thht  the  Members  of  this  Meeting  feel  it  an  incumbent  daty 
to  exonerate  themselves  from  these  charges,  particularly  to  the  RuUi^ 
Authorities.  They  therefore  declare,  with  candour  and  honesty — 1 
Their  decided  belief,  that  Christianity  does  not  interfere  with  the  dvil 
condition  of  Slaves,  as  Slavery  is  established  and  regulated  by  the  Laws 
of  the  British  West-Indies.  —  2.  In  answer  to  the  Second  Charge  tliey 
reply — that  it  is  what  no  man  living  can,  or  ever  could  prove,  respecting 
the  doctrines  taught  by  any  Member  of  this  Meeting;  and  is,  indeeily 
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directly  opposed  to  historical  facts,  which  they  could  cite :  by  which  it 
not  only  appears  that  not  one  of  the  members  of  their  Societies  has  at 
any  time,  in  any  of  the  West-India  Islands,  been  ^ilty  of  rebellion ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Methodists  haye  zealously  defended  them,  in 
time  of  danger :  and  they  defy  any  person  to  prove  the  contrary. — S. 
The  Third  Charge  they  most  peremptorily  deny,  before  God  and  man  : 
and  moreover  beHeve,  thai  if  the  design  of  the  Enuauipaiist$  was  carried 
iMto  ^eet,  it  woM  be  a  general  calamity — t^tirtoiis  to  the  Slaves — wyust  to 
the  Proprietors — rwnous  to  the  Colonies — deUterious  to  Christianity — and 
tending  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood* — 4.  As  to  the  Fourth  Charge,  the 
Members  of  this  Meeting  most  solemnly  declare,  that  they  have  not  the 
least  connection  with  the  African  Institution :  and,  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief,  they  are  not  acquainted  with  a  single  Member  of 
that  Society ;  and  never  have,  and,  according  to  their  rules,  never  can 
correspond  witli  that  Institution,  or  any  others,  ^n  questions  of  colonial 
politics. —  5.  The  Fiflh  Charge  they  fearlessly  deny ;  and  assert  that  the 
individual  and  collective  happiness  of  their  fellow-colonists  is,  above  all 
things,  what  they  have  in  view ;  and  are  positively  assni'ed,  by  their  own 
knowledge  and  the  observations  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  Gen- 
tlemen and  wealthy  Proprietors  in  the  Colony,  that  their  labours  have 
most  materially  contributed  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  those  parts  of 
the  Island  in  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  exercise  their  Ministry. 
They,  therefore,  feel  themselves  most  unjustly  treated,  by  the  suspicions 
expressed  of  their  prindples  and  motives;  and  are  willing  to  submit  to 
any  Investigation,  that  the  Authorities  of  the  Island  might  think  proper 
to  institute :  and  cannot  avoid  expressing  their  astonishment^  that  they 
should  be  charged  with  purposes  (in  the  absence  of  all  evidence)  so  op- 
posite to  their  own  interests,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  were  the  views 
of  the  Abolitionists  carried  into  effect,  their  own  lives  would  be  endan- 
gered, and  the  property  with  which  they  are  entrusted  most  serioasly 
injured  if  not  entirely  destroyed. —  6.  And,  to  the  Sixth  Charge,  they 
answer,  that  there  is  nothing  more  false.    The  sum  allowed  for  the  air- 
port of  each  Missionary  is  fixed  by  the  Committee,  according  as  he  is 
single  or  married  or  has  children.    These  expenses  differ,  as  the  expenses 
of  living  are  greater  or  less  in  the  different  Colonies  ;  and  are,  fbr  a 
married  man  without  children,  from  1301.  to  2601. ;  and,  for  a  single  man, 
fW>m  100^  to  1S0(.  per  annum;  exclusive  of  expenses  arising  from  house- 
rent,  sickness,  removals,  or  travelling.    These  allowances  are,  in  part, 
paid  at  the  older  Missions  by  the  public  collections  made  in  the  Chapels, 
by  the  donations  of  respectable  persons,  by  allowances  •  made  by  Pro- 
prietors as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  labours  on  their  estates,  and  by 
the  small  weekly  subscriptions  of  such  of  the  Members  of  tiie  Society  as 
can  afford  it :  but,  after  all,  large  deficiencies  generally  remain,  to  be 
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paid  from  the  home  funds,  of  these  very  moderate  allowances.  It  ia 
further  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  monies  raised  on  the  Missions  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  stewards,  who  are  regularly  appointed  from  year 
to  year,  and  who  lieep  accurate  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  the  station,  and  transmit  them,  signed  by  themselves,  to  the  Com- 
mittee. No  Missionary  can  raise  contributions  for  himself;  nor  is  he 
allowed  to  receive  donations,  save  for  the  Mission.  As  to  the  Charge  of 
extorting  or  requiring  money  from  the  Slaves  or  others,  they  state,  with 
honesty  and  candour,  that  it  is  no  term  of  communion  to  contribute  aay 
thing:  of  the  poor  Members  they  expect  nothing :  indeed  many  of  them 
receive,  month  after  month,  part  of  what  is  collected ;  but  many,  who 
can  afford  it,  pay  one  or  two  pence  per  week,  and  what  they  are  dis- 
posed to  give  at  the  quarterly  visitation  for  the  renewal  of  their  tickets, 
which  is  the  certificate  of  continued  membership,  given  or  withheld  as 
the  character  for  morality  and  industry  is  satisfactory  or  otherwise. 
And  this  is  encouraged  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  amount  raised, 
but  on  the  general  principle  that  they  consider  it  a  duty  of  all  Religioos 
Societies  to  assist,  as  they  can,  without  occasioning  any  sensible  priva- 
tion, to  support  their  own  Religious  Institutions ;  and  this  makes  tbem 
take  a  more  lively  interest  in  a  work  partly  supported  by  themselves: 
and  all  Proprietors,  whose  estates  they  regularly  attend  and  where  So- 
cieties are  formed,  agree  with  them,  that  it  is  better  to  recognise  a  prin* 
ciple  which  is  in  human  nature,  and  allow  these  trifling  contribntioiiSy 
than  for  the  Proprietor  to  displace  them  entirely,  by  an  act  of  liberaUty 
of  his  own.  All  is,  however,  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  Slaves,  and 
only  received  when  they  are  quite  able  to  contribute  it ;  and  there  are 
very  few  religious  Negroes,  whose  circumstances  have  not  been  mate* 
rially  improved  by  becoming  so. 

Fourthly — That,  while  they  complain  of  the  calumnies  and  misrepre- 
sentations which  have  been  unjustly  heaped  upon  them,  they  readily 
admit  that  an  apology  is  due,  on  the  behalf  of  some  of  those  Colonists 
who  have  spoken  so  harshly  of  Missionaries.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
they  have  had  too  much  cause  for  provocation  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Anti-Colonial  Party.  The  methods  taken  by  that  Party,  of  blending 
most  absurdly  religion  with  politics,  or  interfering  with  other  men's  pro* 
perties  under  the  profession  of  Christian  Philanthropy,  and  while 
claiming  to  be  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  doing  every  thing  to 
spread  dissension  and  anarchy,  are  utterly  destitute  of  honesty  and  jus- 
tice ;  and  not  only  vnthout  sanction  from  moral  principles,  but  altoge- 
ther repugnant  to  the  whole  Christian  Code.  It  is,  however,  gratifying 
to  the  Members  of  this  Meeting,  to  know  that  the  Wesleyan  Body  have 
not  participated  in  their  proceedings ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that, 
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io  a  few  solitary  iostances,  iodlyidoals  have  departed  from  the  fixed 
principles  of  the  Society. 

Fifihhf-^Tkat  the  Members  qf  thii  Meeting  aeknowUdge,  with  sentimtentg 
rfnneere  gnUUmde,  the  obHgatioiu  wkick  they  have  been  laid  wnder  #•  many 
Crentlemen  in  different  parti  qf  this  Idand,/ar  aete  of  the  moii  dimmiertMied 
kindnen  ;  and  it  ii  bntjuit  to  state,  that  ta  the  Magistracy  tf  Jaautiea  their 
thanks  are  particularly  duCy  for  thai  good-wiU  which  they  hare  gene- 
roily  sheum  toward  the  spread  of  morality  and  religion  among  tibe  Slaites  and 
other  classes:  and  the  very  few  instances  qf  contrary  treatment  they  haee 
been  disposed  to  attribute  more  to  other  causeSy  them  a  witk  to  debar  the 
Stones  from  the  blessings  of  religion.  These  sentiments  they  have  always 
entertained  of  the  Gentlemen  and  Magutrates  of  the  Colony,  and  have 
often  communicated  the  same  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wedeyan  Blis- 
sions* ;  and  they  hope,  that,  while  Providence  spares  them  to  labour  in 
tiieir  calling,  they  shall  merit  the  friendship  of  all  good  men  who  know 
tiiem,  and  have  always  cause  to  record  such  instances  of  kindness. 

Sixthly— Thnty  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  publicity  to  these  sentimeMs 
and  resolutions,  to  those  Authorities  more  immediately  ooncemed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Colony,  they  shall  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  Circular; 
and  addressed,  most  respectfully,  to  his  Grace  William  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter, Governor  in  Chief,  &c.  of  this  His  Miyesty's  island  and  its  depend- 
encies ;  to  Sir  John  Keane,  K.  C.  B.  Commander-in-Chief,  &c ;  to  Ad- 
miral Sir  L.  W.  Halstead,  K.  C.  B. :  to  the  Honourable  the  Members  of 
His  Majesty's  Council  and  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly ;  to 
the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  Kingston ;  to  the  Ho- 
nourable the  Custodes,  and  to  other  official  individuals  in  the  Island ; 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 

(Signed)  Johm  Shipman. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  was  held,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  at  the  Mission  House  in  Hatton  Garden,  to 
enter  on  the  consideration  of  these  Resolutions,  at  which  Meet- 
ing the  following  proceedings  took  place : — 

Read  a  printed  Copy,  transmitted  by  Mr.  Shipman,  of  certain  Resolu- 
tions, passed  at  a  Meeting  of  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  held  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  on  the  0th  of  September,  1824,  which  have  since  appeared  iu 
the  Jamaica  Royal  Gazette  and  in  some  of  the  London  Newspapers. 

*  How  comes  it  that  these  favourable  reports  are  so  little  heard  of  in  the 
mother-conotrj  ? 
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nt  CoMMitlM  aitaaiM«ii*l)r  Retolvrd, 

I.  Tbit  they  hare  no  InfonnatiaD  of  the  nuub«r  of  th«  Mluionariei  In 
Jamaica  who  atteoded  the  said  Meeting ;  and  iiaie  retiou  to  tlunk 
that  It  iras  a  partial  one,  and  alio  that  it  «ai  not  a  regularly  MUt-  . 
moDed  Meeting  of  tlie  HiiiioDaHei  in  the  Jamwca  Digtrict. 

9.  That  the  publication  of  ail  Papen,  which  touch  upon  civil  mattan  in 
dispute  In  the  Colonies,  or  between  the  Mother  Connti?  and  die 
Coloiiiea,  ii  contrary  to  the  Hnlei  under  which  the  Miiiionarie*  are 
bound  to  act;  and  that  the  only  instance  of  disregard  to  these  Be- 
gnlatloiis  which  has  occurred  in  anji  of  the  Wesleyan  Miasions,  ii 
flie  ease  now  before  us ;  and  whi<^  is  therefore  strongly  censured 
by  the  Committee,  as  a  Tiolation  of  this  salutary  Regulation. 

1.  That  the  Committee  further  disavow  the  >aid  Reiolationa,  as  not  ha** 
ing  been  passed  at  a  Meeting  held  noder  the  authority  of  any  of 
their  Rules :  and  as  not  having  been  sent  home  for  their  approral, 
according  to  an  express  Regulation. 

4.  That,  in  all  those  parts  in  which  the  said  Resolutions  appear  to  tile 
Commitlee  to  be  unexceptionable,  they  judge  SDcb  a  publication  to 

*  have  been  nnnecesiary,  inatmucb  as  the  Missionaries  in  Jamaica, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  WeitlntUes,  are  famished  with  the  autlio- 
tised  publications  of  the  Committee  in  refntalion  of  the  charge!  lo 
freqnently  of  late  made  npon  the  objects  and  tendency  of  dielr 

6.  That  other  matters  are  introduced  into  these  Resolutions,  not  in  the 
least  called  for  in  order  to  establish  a  just  defence  of  the  Weslejan 
Missionaries  in  Jamaica,  against  the  violent  attacks  fVeqaentlyuade 
upon  them  in  the  Public  Prints  of  that  Island. 

In  particnlar,  the  Committee  are  imperattveiy  called  npon  by  tbis  nn- 
guarded  and  improper  act  of  a  very  few  of  die  Miauonaries  employed 
by  the  Society  in  Jamaica,  to  object — 

Firil,  To  the  equivocal  manner,  in  which  the  person  who  pasted 
the  said  Resolutions  "declare  their  belief,  that  Christianity  does  not 
interfere  with  the  civil  condition  of  Slaves,  as  Slavery  is  established  and 
regulated  by  the  Laws  of  the  British  West-Indies,"  If  no  more  were 
meant  by  tbis,  than  that  all  Slaves,  brought  under  the  influence  of  ChriS' 
lianity,  are  bound  by  Its  precepts  to  obey  their  Masters  and  submit  to 
the  Authorities  of  the  State,  consdentionsly  and  constantly,  tbis  1*  no 
more  than  the  Missionaries  have  been  explicitly  initmcted  to  teach,  and 
which  the  Committee  sacredly  enjoin  upon  them  to  inculcate  npon  all  lo 
whom  their  ministrations  may  extend :  but  if  it  was  intended  as  a  decla- 
ration, that  the  ivtTRii  of  Slavery,  "  as  established  in  the  West  Indie*,*' 
or  anywhere  else,  is  not  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  tlie  Commlttw 
and  "the  Wesleyan  Body,"  whose  name  the  framert  of  flieResalntlMi* 
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have  tins  presaaed  to  ve  witlM«t  aay  Mthtity  wiMtfef  cr,  hold  no 
opiaioB ;  bat  wUle  tiwy  fed  tbat  all  chaagat  ia  sack  a  Sjrsteai 
to  canaata  solely  from  tlie  LegWalare,  Ihcj  koM  it  la  be  the  dot j 
of  aveffj  Chfistiaa  Goteiuaient  to  briag  tlie  practiGe  of  Slaveiy  to  an 
eady  as  sooa  as  it  caa  be  doae  pradeally,  safely,  aad  with  a  jast  eonsi- 
daiatioo  of  tbe  interests  of  all  parties  eoBoerned;  aad  that  the  degrada- 
tiaa  ^  Bien  aietely  oa  aoooant  of  tbeir  coLoca,  and  the  laMng  of  hn- 
aMB  beings  ia  iBTsaMiaABLB  bandage,  are  wtadly  inconsisteat  with 
Christiaaity. 

AfCMidly,  That  the  Coannittee  feel  boand,  in  jasHee,  to  disavow  the 
sweepiag  cliarge  made  agaiast  persons  in  this  ooaatiy,  ooaiprehended 
aader  the  general  terms  of  ''  Emandpatists  and  AbofitioBistSy"  in  the 
said  Resolotions ;  as  written  nnder  evident  ignoranoe  of  tlM  opinions  on 
that  subject  which  are  held  in  this  country,  by  those  excellent  and  be- 
nevolent men,  who  ha?e  of  late  most  distinguished  themselves  by  advo- 
cating the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  .the  West-India 
Colonies,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  Slavery.    The  Com- 
arfttee,  conducting  the  Wesleyan  Missions,  take  no  part  in  such  discos- 
sions,  as  not  being  embraced  by  their  oicb  object,  which  is  to  extend  thg 
benefits  of  Christian  Instruction  among  the  Black  and  Coloared  Popu- 
lation of  the  Colonies ;  but  they  can  never  permit  any  of  their  liission- 
aries  to  use  their  name  and  the  name  of  "  the  Wesleyan  Body,"  in  cast- 
ing censures  upon  many  of  the  most  excellent  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, by  representing  them  as  holding  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
Emancipation  of  Slaves^  and  forming  <'  designs,"  which,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  produce  the  consequences  enumerated  in  the  very  un 
guarded  and  blameable  Resolution  referred  to.    The  character  and  ob- 
jects of  the  persons,  to  whom  allusion  is  there  made,  are  too  well  known 
by  the  Committee,  for  them  to  suffer  such  unjust  reflections  to  be  given 
to  the  world  in  their  name,  and  not  strongly  to  censure  the  said  Mission- 
aries for  thus  adopting  the  language  of  violent  party-men. 

TUrd/y,  That  the  Coumiittee  have  read  with  great  grief  the  very 
blameable  language  of  the  Fourth  of  the  said  Resolutions ;  though  they 
consider  the  whole  to  be  the  production  of  a  very  few  only  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries in  Jamaica,  two  of  whom  had  been  placed  by  the  Conference, 
held  In  August  last,  under  censure,  one  being  recalled  and  the  other 
directed  to  remove  from  that  Island,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
sorrendered  themselves  to  the  party-feelings  excited  there  in  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  His  Miyesty's  Government  and  the  Proceedings  of 
the  British  Parliament :  and  that,  so  far  from  that  Resolution  speaking 
the  language  of  <<  the  Wesleyan  Body,"  as  it  most  unwarrantably  pro- 
fesses, that  Body,  while  it  has  exerted  itself  for  nearly  Forty  Years  to 
promote  the  Instniction  of  the  Slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  render 
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them  moral  and  peaceable,  has  always  disfingnislied  itself  at  home  vmI 
abroad  by  its  incnkatioD  of  the  principles  of  entire  obedience  to  Mastersy 
Magistrates,  and  all  other  Legal  Aathorities ;  yet^  after  the  examplet  of 
its  Tenerable  Foonder,  who  was  among  the  first,  by  his  writings,  to  lift 
up  his  Toice  against  that  long-continued  national  sin,  the  Trade  in  SlaTea^ 
has  ever  regarded  the  System  of  SlaTcry  as  a  moral  etil  from  wMch  the 
Nation  was  bound  ultimately  to  free  itself;  and,  throuf^iont  the  king- 
dom, has  hailed,  with  the  greatest  gratitude  and  satisfacticm,  the  inci- 
pient measures  adopted  by  His  Miyesty*s  Government,  for  mdiorating 
the  condition  of  that  class  of  their  fellow-subjects.  These  are  measures 
which,  as  a  rbugious  Body,  they  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in ;  not  as 
connecting  **  religion  with  polities,"  as  stated  in  the  Resolution ;  but  as 
they  are  essentially  connected  with  the  promotion  of  religion  and  morals, 
by  regulations  which  refer  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  Mar- 
riage of  Slaves,  and  to  their  general  Protection. 

The  Committee,  attentive  only  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Bfis* 
sions  confided  to  their  management,  Ivould  not  have  thus  entered  upon 
these  topics,  had  they  not  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  publication  of 
the  Resolutions  in  question. 

They  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  menaces  with  which  their  Bfis- 
sionaries  have  of  late,  been  visited  in  some  parts  of  Jamaica ;  the  ol^ 
structions  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way,  in  some  places,  to  tiie 
exercise  of  thei^  ministry ;  the  refusal  of  Magistrates,  even  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  to  license  their  Missionaries,  without  any  legal  autho- 
rity for  so  doing ;  and  the  threats  of  their  expulsion  from  the  Island, 
which  have  of  late  been  frequentiy  resorted  to :  but  if  the  experience  of 
the  peaceable  effects  of  their  Missions  for  nearly  Forty  Years,  and  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  the  Instructions  of  the  Committee,  as  to  the  en- 
joining obedience  on  Slaves  and  respect  for  the  Local  Authorities,  have 
been  uniformly  observed  by  their  Missionaries  and  Societies— facts  ac- 
knowledged by  many  respectable  and  impartial  persons  both  in  Jamaica 
and  in  the  other  Colonies,  whose  continued  friendship  to  their  Mission* 
they  very  gratefully  record — are  not  admitted  as  sufficient  reasons  Ibr 
their  protection,  they  will  not  seek  it  in  any  case  by  becoming  parties  to 
the  passions  of  men,  nor  suffer  their  Missionaries  to  become  so  :  they 
will  not  compromise  the  principles  of  Christianity,  in  their  legitimate 
exposition,  to  obtain  favour.  In  the  quiet  and  simple  course  of  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  Negroes  of  the  West  Indies  better  men,  and  better 
servants,  and  better  subjects,  they  will  persevere :  and  if  they  suffer  for 
this  righteousness'  sake,  they  know  the  general  character  of  their  MIs- 
sionaiies  and  their  Societies  in  the  West  Indies  so  well,  that  they  will 
suffer  patiently,  until  their  case  be  redressed  by  the  justice  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  to  whom  they  have  never  looked  for  protection,  in 
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of  peneortkMiy  In  Ttfai. '  To  tint  protectloB,  and  to  thcpabHc  feel- 
iag  and  liberality  of  tiiis  coontiyy  tliey  can  with  confidence  leave  the 
KellgioBS  libertiei  of  their  nmneroiit  Congregations  In  tiie  West-India 
Colonies,  and  those  of  tiie  Missionaries  who  are  there  emplojed  In  pro- 
■oting  tiie  best  interests  of  sodetj  at  large. 

6w  That  Copies  of  tiie  above  Res(rfntions  be  transmitted  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Earl  Bathurst,  one  n/f  his  Mi^festy's  principal  Secreta- 
ries of  State;  and  to  His  Grace  The  Doke  of  Manchester,  Gover- 
nor of  Janudca. 

(Signed) 

Gbokob  Morlbt, 

RicHAEO  Watsov.     ^  iSrcrctaries. 

John  MAioMy 
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Abolition  of  the  sltve  trade,  good  effects  of,  ISO. 

Africa,  sltTery  of,  875,  S04. 
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Chriitopiier,  St,  fbrty  yean  ago,  SOS. 

QtU  society,  benefits  of,  said  to  be  withheld  from  the  Negro  slave,  114. 

Clofliiiig,  allowance  of,  given  to  the  negroes,  48. 

Coasting  vessels  commanded  by  slaves,  116. 

CcrilfaM,  Dr.,  of  St.  Vincent's,  Practical  Roles,  299. 

Colonial  and  Roman  slavery  compared,  SI,  214. 

Colonies,  oar  West  India,  represented  by  Mr.  Stephen  as  a  great  evil  to 

the  mother  country,  SM. 
ColoBlsts,  character  of  the,  given  by  Mr.  Stephen,  195. 
Colony  trade,  remarks  on  the,  S75. 
Colour,  importance  of  educating  the  children  of,  118. 
Conlbftable  circumstances  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  their  allowances,  &c. 

48. 
Commercial  character  of  sugar  estates,  how  it  affects  the  slaves,  73. 
Compensation,  right  of  the  colonists  to,  14~Mr.  Barfaam  on,  16. 
Condemned  slaves,  indemnification  to  the  owners  of,  206. 
Cooper,  Rev.  Thomas,  405. 
Corporal  punishment,  34. 

Crabs,  abundant  in  Jamaica,  and  Negro  methods  of  catching,  323. 
Criminal  accusations,  trial  of  slaves  upon,  197. 
Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  a  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Stephen,  308. 
Crop-over,  or  harvest-home,  on  a  plantation,  10. 
Cropper,  Mr.,  the  calculations  of,  on  the  decrease  of  the  slaves,  340. 
Cuba,  island  of,  148— Instance  of  the  superstition  of  the  people  ;in,  149 — 

Negro  provision  markets.in,  153. 

Dallas,  Mr.,  his  Negro  song,  213. 

Decrease  of  the  slave  population  in  the  colonies,  how  to  be  accounted  for, 
336. 

Defamation  of  slaves,  103. 

Desertion  and  vagraocy,  168 — and  going  off  the  island,  170 — causes  of,  176. 

Discretionary  power  of  the  Judges,  in  punishing  slaves,  how  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Stephen,  103. 

Dolly,  a  slave,  anecdote  of,  273. 

Domingo,  St.,  present  appearance  of,  145 — effects  of  Negro  emancipation  in, 
346 — population  of,  350 — its  armed  force,  351 — wealth  and  industry  of 
its  inhabitants,  352— exports  of,  in  1791  and  in  1822,  compared  with 
those  of  Jamaica,  354 — tonnage  of,  355 — value  of  its  exports,  356 — 
marvellous  increase  of  population  in,  stated  from  official  reports  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  371— trade  of,  372. 

Drink  of  the  Negroes,  179. 

Drivers,  or  Head  Negroes,  description  of  the,  38. 
Driving  system,  308. 
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Exporti  and  tonnage  of  Jamaica,  S54. 

Edinburgh  Review,  strictaret  on  the,  846,  S67,  S76 — praises  Mr.  BIckeU's 
pamphlet,  447. 

Education  of  slaves,  116. 

Emancipation,  difficulties  attending  it,  and  effects  that  would  result  fran  It, 
Introd,  xiv,— how  understood  by  the  Negroes,  241^4anger  from  dis- 
cussions on,  243 — fatal  consequences  to  the  slaves  of  premature,  Ul — 
of  slaves  in  America,  263  —  how  to  be  accomplished,  269 — opinloB  of 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries  on  the  ruinous  consequences  to  be  antici- 
pated from,  450. 

Enfranchisement  for  ill-treatment,  74. 

Englishmen,  are  they  or  free  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  the  best  slave-masten? 
21— change  which  they  are  said  to  undergo  in  the  colonies,  166 — na- 
tional humanity  of,  of  how  old  a  date,  208. 

Established  clergy  in  the  colonies,  Mr.  Stephen  endeavours  to  excite  a  pre- 
judice against  the,  156. 

Evidence,  best,  regarding  the  state  of  the  colonies,  8 — of  slaves,  on  the  ad- 
mission of,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  104. 

Feelings  of  the  colonists  towards  the  slaves,  6. 

Fish,  abundance  of,  in  Jamaica,  327 — Negro  methods  of  catching,  318. 
Free  persons,  the  colonists  are  falsely  accused  of  reducing  to  slavery,  214. 
Freedom,  the  presumption  of  law  is  in  favour  of,  176 — how  understood  by 

the  slaves,  241. 
Funerals  of  the  Negroes,  134, 162. 

Gardens,  negro,  description  of,  313. 

Golden  Grove  Estate,  free  Negroes  on,  241. 

Grape,  a  slave,  how  manumitted,  284. 

Groundless  complaints,  slaves  may  be  punished  for  making,  78— case  of 

groundless  complaint,  82. 
Grounds,  negro,  time  allowed  to  cultivate,  48. 

Havannah,  commerce  of  the,  3S9. 

Hayti,  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  state  of,  317. 

Hindostan,  slavery  of,  33,  274. 

Holeing  a  cane  piece,  308. 

Hospitals  and  Nurseries  on  the  plantations,  321. 

Houses  and  Gardens  of  the  Negroes,  their  mode  of  life,  &c.  313. 

Illegal  importation  of  slaves,  221. 
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Improvemeiits  tn  the  conditioii  of  the  Negroes,  Jiifr*^  zzii.— general  im- 

proremeiit  in  the  state  of  society  in  Jamaica,  and  its  canses,  128. 
Indeainlfication  to  the  owners  of  condemned  slaves,  205. 

JaHdea,  slaves  in,  kindly  treated  and  happy,  S09— manumission,  law  of, 
considered,  882— population,  exports  and  tonnage  €i€y  854. 


Land-crabs  and  fish  in  Jamaica,  and  Negro  methods  of  catching  them,  823 
—extraordinary  prodaction  of  black  crabs  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ja- 
nmica,  825. 

Laws,  to  what  laws  the  slaves  are  subject,  187. 

fifaslBg  oat  of  slaves,  87. 

Les  Amis  des  Noirs,  148,  846. 

MiBcfaester,  subscriptions  to  establish  a  free  school  for  thte  uneducated 

children  of  colour  in  the  parish  of,  120. 
Bfanumission,  275 — Colonists  unjusdy  accused  of  putting  restraints  on,  279— 

manumission  law  of  Jamaica  considered,  282. 
Markets,  provision,  of  Jamaica,  supplied  by  slaves,  68. 
Maroons,  though  free  for  ages,  have  made  no  advance  to  dviliiatlon,  847. 
Marriage  of  slaves,  101. 

Measles,  island  of  Jamaica  ravaged  by  the,  in  1620,  844. 
Missionaries,  137 — obstacles  opposed  to,  142 — Wesleyan  Missionaries  in 

Jamaica,  143, 187,  449. 
Mortgage  of  a  West  Indian  estate  does  not  affect  the  slaves,  70. 
Mutilations,  unknown  in  Jamaica,  77, 195. 

Negroes,  independent  air  of  the,  51 — the  colonists  charged  by  Mr.  Stephen 
with  hatred  and  contempt  of,  Introd,  xi.  6 — funerals  of  the,  134, 162. 
Nurseries,  plantation,  description  of,  322. 

Obeah,  190. 

Obsolete  laws,  188 — how  used  by  Mr.  Stephen,  207. 

Onesimus,  case  of,  Mr.  Stephen's  conunents  on  the,  6. 

Origin  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  right  of  the  colonists  to  compensation, 

14 — Negro  idea  on. 
Overseers,  Mr.  Bickell's  character  of  them,  and  reasons  why  they  do  not 

marry,  428. 
Over-working  of  the  Negroes,  320. 

Parishes  in  Jamaica,  their  extent,  and  how  provided  with  the  means  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  121. 
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Perjury,  how  punishable,  191. 
Philips,  Mary,  case  of,  276. 
Plantation  management,  S7. 

PlanterH,  prosperity  of  the,  how  it  affects  the  slaves,  61. 
Plantains  and  Edoes,  price  of,  in  Jamaica,  48. 
Poison,  attempt  to  murder  by,  188. 
Population  of  Jamaica,  854. 
Port-au-Prince,  traide  of,  S72. 
Potting  of  sugar  on  Sunday,  442. 
Presumption  in  favour  of  freedom,  275. 
Property  of  slaves  respected,  45. 

Protection  the  slaves  have  in  the  self-interest  of  their  masters,  205. 
Provision  markets  of  Jamaica  supplied  by  the  slaves,  68. 
Punishing,  master's  discretion  in  panisUng  his  slaves  limited  by  Imw,  It. 
Punishment  corporal,  84—seldom  inflicted  in  Jamaica  on  the  day  the  crime 
has  been  committed,  45. 

Redemption,  right  of,  254,  267— Spanish  law  of,  considered,  968. 

Registry  Bill,  221. 

Regulations  as  to  food,  clothing,  time  of  labour,  Aec.  26. 

Religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  121. 

Removal  of  slaves  from  one  island  or  colony  to  another,  65,  864. 

Roman  slavery,  32 — and  colonial  compared,  81,  214. 

Rome  and  Grenada,  290. 

Rum,  passion  of  the  Africans  for,  848. 

Sale  of  slaves,  56 — by  the  Provost  Marshal,  59. 

Sectarians,  why  received  in  the  West  Indies  with  distrust,  158. 

Self-defence,  on  what  ground  it  has  been  said  that  the  slaves  are  defiiif  ed 
pf  the  right  of,  110. 

Shand,  the  late  John,  214. 

Slave-masters,  are  Englishmen,  or  free  Negroes  and  Mulattoesthe  bettf  61. 

Slaves,  sold  in  families  and  allowed  to  choose  a  roaster,  55 — getting  Into 
fewer  hands  and  concentrating  on  the  plantations,  61  — leasing  o«t  of, 
67 — intercourse  ofj  with  free  persons,  91— on  the  legal  protection  of,  9t — 
not  allowed  to  traffic  in  the  staple  of  their  master's  estate,  and  why,  178— 
asserobly  ofstrange  slaves  at  night,  184— trial  of  slaves  upon  criminal  accu- 
sations, how  conducted,  197 — good  effects  of  giving  them  land  for  their  sup- 
port, 261— will  not  often  buy  their  freedom,  when  able,  271— their  wealth, 
271— removal  of  them  from  one  island  or  colony  to  another,  65, 804. 

Slavery,  how  aggravated  in  the  British  colonies,  20— a  constrained  aervi- 
tude,  but  not  a  service  without  wages,  26— hereditary^  87— ■onrcea  of, 
and  illegal  importation  of  slaves,  221. 
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Sodety,  improvement  in  the  state  of,  in  Jamaica,  and  its  canses,  1S8. 

Spaniih  colonies,  state  of  religion  in,  144, 146— Spaniih  law  of  redemption 
considered,  868. 

Spell-keeping,  or  nl^i*Iaboar  on  the  plantations,  416. 

Spirit  of  West  Indian  Society,  how  ascertained  by  the  Edlnboigh  Review, 
867. 

Steam  engine,  negro  admiration  of  the,  2S9. 

Stephen,  Mr.,  consistency  of  his  remarks,  US — ^hls  hostility  to  the  estab- 
lished clergy,  156 — ^his  contradictory  statements  regarding  the  people 
of  colour,  294 — founds  on  old  and  obsolete  laws,  967 — while  he  admits 
that  he  has  passed  over  the  recent  meliorating  acts,  297. 

Storm  of  1816,  US. 

Soaday  school  for  slaves,  12S. 

Si^Mlority  of  the  white  people,  how  viewed  by  the  Negroes,  2S9. 

Tax  upon  manomisstons  in  Jamaica,  288. 

Taylor,  Simon,  Esq.,  anecdote  of  the  late,  53. 

Time  allowed  slaves  to  cultivate  their  land,  26. 

Trade,  colony,  remarks  on,  S75. 

Trial  of  slaves  upon  criminal  accusations,  and  report  of  a  trial,  197. 

United  States  of  America,  state  of  slavery  in  the,  63. 

Vagrancy  and  theft,  173. 

Vegetable  life,  exuberance  of  in  the  tropics,  331. 

Washington,  General,  enfranchised  his  slaves  by  will,  62. 

Wealth  of  the  slaves,  271. 

Weileyan  missionaries,  143,  187,  449. 

Whip,  used  in  punishing  slaves,  42. 

Women,  negro,  pregnant  or  having  young  children,  work  required  of,  318, 

4SS. 
Workhouses,  216. 
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